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Preface 


HE  KEY  to  the  understanding  of  present  problems  lies  hidden  in 


the  recesses  of  the  past.  The  social  structure  rests  upon  the 


foundations  which  former  generations  have  erected,  and  reflects 
in  large  measure  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  its  underpinning. 
We  can  neither  shake  off  nor  shrug  away  our  origins,  for  change  occurs 
not  in  a vacuum  but  arises  from  that  which  has  gone  before.  His- 
torical investigation  is  the  instrument  which  unlocks  the  secrets  of  the 
past,  offers  a means  for  interpreting  the  present,  and  supplies  a base 
upon  which  the  course  of  rational  social  action  may  be  predicated. 

Another  fact  emerges  from  the  study  of  history;  It  is  the  inter- 
relatedness of  social  phenomena.  Institutions  are  not  discrete  entities. 
They  are  molded  by  the  environment  which  gives  them  life.  In  turn, 
institutions  react  upon  the  forces  which  shape  them,  to  change  and  to 
modify  them,  and  to  give  them  new  form  and  meaning.  Consequently, 
education,  one  of  the  most  vital  social  institutions— for  within  it  one 
perceives  the  converging  of  all  other  social  forces— must  be  studied  in 
the  context  of  the  entire  social  fabric.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
present  study  was  undertaken. 

Some  excellent  research  has  already  been  done  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  education  in  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Woody  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  in  his  Early  Quaker  Education  m Penn- 
sylvania (1920)  . Basing  his  work  on  a thorough  study  of  the  primary 
sources,  James  Mulhern  has  produced  A History  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  (1933)  , which  is  clearly  the  definitive  work  in 
the  field,  covering  the  period  from  the  founding  of  the  colony  to  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Others  have  made  less  substantial 
contributions  to  Pennsylvania’s  educational  history.  James  Wicker- 
sham,  in  A History  of  Education  in  Pejinsylvania  (1886)  , presented 
materials  relating  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education. 
However,  so  broad  a canvas  did  not  portray  adequately  anv  one  phase 
of  the  problem.  Further,  Wickersham’s  treatment,  lacking  documenta- 
tion, gives  rise  to  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  his  sources.  Louise  G. 
and  Matthew  J.  Walsh’s  textbook,  the  History  and  Organization  of 
Education  in  Pennsylvania  (1930)  , drawn  chiefly  from  secondary 
sources,  deals  briefly  with  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.. 
Studies  of  a more  authoritative  nature,  concerned  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  individuals  and  specific  religious  groups,  have  appeared  more 
recently  and  are  acknowledged  throughout  the  text  and  in  the 
bibliography.  When  this  study  was  undertaken  about  eight  years  ago. 
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ilic  ;irc;i  ot  higher  cdiuaiion  in  Pennsylvania,  aside  Iioni  a lew  instiui- 
lional  histories,  rvas  virtually  untouched. 

Preliminary  to  the  field  investigations,  a broad  body  of  literature 
was  explored.  Histories  of  a general  nature  dealing  with  the  economic, 
])f)litical,  and  social  life  of  Pennsylvania  trom  its  foundings  to  the 
piescnt  ucic  studied.  State,  county,  and  local  histories,  church  his- 
tories, publications  of  historical  societies,  as  well  as  works  dealing  with 
education  in  a general  and  special  sense,  rvere  perused  in  an  elfort  to 
obtain  clues  to  materials  concerning  the  State's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. I he  reports  of  the  I'nited  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania  were 
t ombed  thoroughly  for  signs  of  institutional  life.  Some  long  forgotten 
(ollegcs,  and  a few  which  never  drew  a first  breath,  tvere  brought  to 
light  in  the  j^amjjhlet  laws  of  Pennsylvatiia. 

1 hese  measures,  hotvever,  were  but  the  beginning.  The  heart  of  the 
study  lies  in  the  primary  documents  themselves.  Minutes  of  trustees, 
mimites  ol  fatuities,  letters,  tlitiries,  memtiirs,  rejjtnts,  catalogues, 
l)ulletins,  annotincements,  anti  stutlent  publicvations,  amting  many  other 
stiurces,  supplietl  the  foundation  iiptin  \vhith  the  histt)ry  was  built, 
fhe  recortls  of  institutitins  long  dead  were  stiught  in  local  historical 
societies,  libraries,  newspapers,  anti  counts  t tnirthtiuses  scatteretl  tiver 
I he  length  anti  breadth  of  the  State. 

The  search  for  documents  was  fretjuentlv  exacting  anti  exciting. 
Recortls  were  often  fountl  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  .\ttics,  sub- 
t cllars.  abantltinetl  safes,  bottom  tlrawcrs  t)f  filing  cabinets,  prescrijition 
rtitmis  t)f  apothecaries,  anti  the  interstices  t)f  tlesks  whose  owners  hatl 
Itmg  forgotten  their  contents  svere  the  reptisittiries  of  materials  that 
scrvetl  to  give  stibstaiue  to  institutions  whose  onlv  claim  tti  existence 
lay  in  charters  rectirtletl  in  the  imperstmal  records  of  law. 

It  is  to  be  rcgrettetl  that  stmie  past  t tisttitlians  of  ctillege  archives 
tvere  lax  in  tlischarging  their  trust.  Thev  were  often  unaware  of,  or 
indifferent  to.  the  importance  of  the  documents  thev  held.  .\  dean  of 
women  prondlv  re|)orted  that  she  had  deliberately  destroyed  materials 
^vhich,  in  her  judgment,  paitited  some  past  presidents  of  her  institu- 
lion  in  an  unfasortdolc  light.  .\  fetv  of  tlie  .State’s  colleges  and  univer- 
sities cither  lost  or  misplaced  such  vital  records  as  tlic  minutes  of 
trustees  and  faculties.  The  future  recorders  of  their  histories,  con- 
secjuently,  will  have  to  de|)cnd  upon  the  uncertain  memory  of  aged 
alumni  or  the  incomplete  records  in  the  loctd  press.  Eortunatclv,  these 
institutions  Avere  but  a small  minoritv  of  Pcnnsvlvania’s  large  number 
of  colleges  and  universities.  The  documents,  for  the  most  part,  were 
preserved.  Even  Avhere  thev  Avere  allegedly  lost,  careful  search  often 
revealed  their  resting  places. 

.\  sttidv  of  the  documents  indicated  that  the  historv  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  could  be  told  best  if  a topical,  rather  than  a 
chronological,  organi/ation  Averc  adojAted.  Consef|nentl v,  the  stuclv  is 
liresentccl  in  four  parts,  each  treating  a different  aspect  of  the  story. 
Within  the  several  parts.  hoAvcver,  attention  is  paid  to  the  ordering 
of  events  chronologicallv.  .\t  the  same  time,  an  effort  has  been  made 
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to  relate  the  development  ol  higher  education  to  the  environment 
which  produced  it.  Separate  chapters  depict  life  in  the  Province  ami 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Throughout  the  text,  the  various  phases  ot 
institutional  life  and  growth  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  social  forces 
which  affected  them. 

The  study  attempts  to  trace  the  development  of  higher  education, 
in  all  its  important  aspects,  from  the  founding  of  the  colony  to  the 
mid-point  of  the  twentieth  century.  Clearly,  earlier  phases  of  the 
history  receive  more  intensive  and  detailed  treatment  than  do  the  rela- 
tively recent  developments.  The  perspective  of  distance  in  time  has 
the  happy  tendency  of  lending  clarity  to  events  that  recency  seems  to 
obscnre.  With  this  in  mind,  the  policy  has  been  ai.lo])ted  in  Part  I 
to  treat  of  the  life  of  institutions  up  to  the  point  where  they  adopt 
four-year  curricula  and  confer  their  first  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  or 
to  where  their  control  has  been  assumed  by  other  religious  denomina- 
tions. Subsequent  aspects  of  their  history  are  dealt  with  in  appro- 
priate chapters  in  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV. 

Although  history  cannot  offer  definitive  solutions  to  current  prob- 
lems, it  can  shed  light  upon  the  nature  of  their  origins  and  provide  a 
base  from  which  rational  answers  may  be  derived.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  such  a base,  that  this  history  of  higher  education 
in  Pennsylvania  was  undertaken.  Central  among  the  questions  con- 
fronting higher  education  at  present  which  the  study  seeks  to  clarify 
are  the  following:  Would  Pennsylvania  have  had  as  many  institutions 

of  higher  education  if  the  churches  had  been  less  active  in  their  estab- 
lishment? Has  the  maintenance  of  an  intimate  connection  between 
church  and  college,  in  those  cases  where  it  has  persisted,  stimulated  or 
impeded  the  development  and  moderni/ation  of  the  educational  insti- 
tution? Have  the  colleges  tended  to  become  secidar  in  their  orienta- 
tion and  control?  What  was  and  what  is  the  relationship  of  the  State 
to  its  colleges  and  universities?  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  demise 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  past,  and  what  were  the 
factors  that  contributed  to  the  health  and  solvency  of  those  which 
managed  to  survive?  Does  the  existence  of  separate  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  men  and  for  women  in  the  mid-twentieth  century 
constitute  an  anachronism?  What  is  the  future  of  the  junior  college 
in  Pennsylvania?  Have  we  come  to  a de  facto  acceptance  of  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  vocational  education  as  proper  functions  of  our 
colleges  and  universities?  What  was  a liberal  arts  education  in  the 
past,  and  what  is  it  now?  Is  Pennsylvania  moving  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  dream  of  its  early  progenitors  of  establishing  a free,  tax- 
supported  system  of  edtication  extending  from  the  elementary  school 
to  the  university? 

Chapters  of  the  work,  modified  for  independent  publication,  have 
already  appeared  in  Pennsylvania  journals,  “The  Higher  Education 
of  Women  in  Pennsylvania,’’  and  “Student  Life  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century”  in  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
January,  1959,  and  July,  1961;  “The  State  and  Higher  Education”  in 
Pennsylvania  History,  July,  1959. 
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\V  hatcvcr  nicn’t  ilic  uork  possesses  is  aUi  ibutaljle  lo  a host  of  indi- 
viduals u'ho  gave  unsliiuingly  (d  their  time,  tlieir  knowleilge,  and  their 
energies.  1 he  writer  alone  is  responsible  for  its  shortcomings.  Un- 
lortnnately,  sjjacc  does  not  permit  an  ennmeration  of  all  those  ^vho 
contributed  to  it.  The  writer  wishes,  however,  to  express  his  gratitiule 
and  indcljtedncss  to  the  presidents  of  the  State’s  colleges  and  univer- 
sities who  have  so  graciously  granted  him  access  to  the  intimate  docu- 
ments of  their  institutions,  and  to  innumerable  librarians  and  archi- 
vists of  colleges,  historical  societies,  and  local  libraries  for  the  aid  and 
courtesies  they  have  extended  Iiim. 

He  is  indelned  l)evond  meastire  to  the  (iraduatc  Sdiool  of  .Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  Ibiiversitv  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Harrison  Pellow.shi]) 
awarded  him  lor  two  years,  and  to  the  Samuel  S.  Pels  Fund  for  a grant 
lor  one  year,  whicli  permitted  Iiim  to  desote  large  lilocks  of  uninter- 
rupted time  to  the  studv. 

I c)  fames  Mulhein  and  1 homtis  Woods'  tlie  tiuthor  osves  a special 
debt  for  their  guidance  throughout  the  process  of  research  and  writing, 
for  their  critical  and  construc  tive  reading  ol  the  manuscript,  for  their 
\ast  store  of  knowledge  and  experience  Irom  which  he  was  allowed  to 
dr;iw  liberally,  for  the  incompartible  extimples  thes'  Iia\e  set  as  teachers, 
students.  ;incl  research  seorkers,  ;inc!  lor  the  inspiration  and  encour- 
agement tliev  have  constantly  given  him.  I'o  Rutli  Steele,  F.velyn 
I'.pstein,  :ind  Dorotlu  Stein,  he  wishes  to  express  his  grtuitude  for  their 
untiring  efforts  in  tvjung  tlic  manuscript.  He  extends  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment tc)  Jeannette  Weiss  for  her  aid  in  preparing  the 
bibliography,  to  Clara  Sack  for  her  unstinting  laliors  in  the  developing 
ol  photographic  materitils,  and  to  ,Selm;i  Goldberg  for  her  coiistaticv 
and  clesntion  in  c hecking  proof  and  in  indexing.  To  the  Pcnnsvlvaniti 
Historical  and  Museum  (iommission  and  to  its  Executive  Director, 
Ss'lvester  K.  Stevens,  the  author  owes  an  inc  alcultiblc  debt  for  making 
possible  the  publication  ol  the  evork.  He  is  particularly  grateful  for 
the  meticulous  and  schoIarK'  editorial  work  performed  i)v  .Sanford  W. 
H igginbotlnim  and  Donald  H.  Kent,  lormer  and  present  directors  ol 
the  Historical  Gommission’s  Bureau  of  Research,  Publications,  and 
Records.  He  extends  his  thtuiks  to  Ihirolcl  M\ers  and  Gatherine 
Mcf-ann  of  the  Commission’s  stall  for  p.'dnst.aking  care  in  the  reading 
of  proof.  I•inally,  to  Inna  Sack,  the  tinthor  owes  a very  special  debt 
fesr  her  patience  and  loiI)car;uice  during  the  trying  ])eriocl  of  research 
and  composition,  for  her  help  in  com])iling  the  index,  for  her  unfail- 
ing good  humor  in  the  tedious  but  nece.ssary  task  of  proofreading,  and 
for  her  perceptive  .and  critical  examination  of  the  manuscript  during 
the  \arious  stages  of  resision. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Life  in  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

1.  The  Economic  Environment 

Wealth  and  a more  abundant  life  were  the  magnets  that  drew  the 
adventurers  and  the  less  fortunate  of  the  Old  World  to  the  wooded 
wilderness  of  Pennsylvania.  While  political  and  religious  factors 
helped  to  motivate  immigration  to  the  newly  created  Province,  by  far 
the  most  persuasive  factor,  even  to  Penn  himself,  was  the  economic.^ 
More  than  half  a century  before  the  advent  of  the  English,  the  Swedish 
king  was  convinced  that  the  formation  of  a “General  Trading  Com- 
pany,’’ to  promote  commerce  with  the  whole  world  and  to  make 
settlements,  would  increase  the  prosperity  of  Sweden  and  add  to  the 
riches  of  the  private  shareholder.-  Attention  was  particularly  directed 
“to  the  country  on  the  Delaware,  its  fertility,  convenience,  and  all  its 
imaginable  resources.”  And  those  who  came  with  Peter  Menewe 
(Minuit)  in  1638  were  not  only  laden  with  provisions  and  ammunition, 
but  with  “merchandise  suitable  for  traffic  and  gifts  to  the  Indians.”^ 

Immigration  in  the  eighteenth  century,  according  to  Vernon  Parring- 
ton,  “was  almost  wholly  economic  in  motive.”'*  This  fact  was  clearly 
perceived  by  John  Dickinson  in  his  “Farmer’s  Letters,”  when  he  wrote: 

Colonies  have  been  settled  by  the  nations  of  Europe  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  These  purposes  were  to  be  attained,  by 
the  colonies  raising  for  their  mother  country  those  things  which 
she  did  not  produce  herself;  and  by  supplying  themselves  from 
her  with  things  they  wanted.  These  were  the  national  objects, 
in  the  commencement  of  our  colonies,  and  have  been  uniformly 
so  in  their  promotion.  . . 

’■William  Penn,  “Some  Account  of  the  Province  of  Pennsilvania  . . . ,”  Albert  C. 
Myers  (ed.) , Narratives  of  Early  Pennsylvania,  West  Jersey  and  Delaware,  1630- 
1707  (Nerv  York,  1912)  , 202-15;  Julius  F.  Sachse  (ed.),  Falckner’s  Curieuse  Nachricht 
lion  Pensylvania  (Philadelphia,  1905)  , 157. 

’’Amandus  John,son,  The  Swedish  Settlements  on  the  Delaivare,  1638-1664,  2 vols. 
(Philadelphia,  1911),  I,  54-55. 

’’Israel  Acrelius,  A History  of  New  Sweden;  or.  The  Settlements  on  the  River 
Delaware,  translated  by  William  M.  Reynolds  (Philadelphia,  1874) , 20,  23. 

‘Vernon  L.  Parrington,  The  Colonial  Mind,  1620-1800  (New  York,  1927),  133. 

^ Quoted,  ibid.,  223. 
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Streams  of  pamjjhlets  and  broadsides  ts'ere  issued  by  Penn  and  his 
aids  describing  the  existing  and  potential  tvealth  of  the  nascent  colony. “ 
Julius  F.  Sachse  states  that  “Pennsylvania  was  the  best  advertised 
province  of  all  the  original  thirteen  Colonies.  . . . Xo  professional 
promoter  or  land  speculator  of  the  present  day  could  have  devised  anv 
scheme  which  would  have  proved  a greater  success  than  the  means 
taken  by  William  Penn  and  his  counsellor  Benjamin  Furly  to  advertise 
his  province  among  the  various  nations  and  conditions  of  men.”" 
Considerable  portions  of  this  propaganda  were  directed  at  stimulating 
German  immigration.® 

Enthusiastic,  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  accounts  of  life  in  the 
new  province  by  participants  in  that  life  early  made  their  appearance. 
Gabriel  Thomas’  Ehstorical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Province 
and  Country  of  Pensilvania,  published  in  1698,  depicted  the  colony  as 
the  best  of  all  possible  places,  a “Noble  Spot  of  Earth,”  so  peaceful  and 
healthful  that  “Of  Lawyers  and  Physicians  I shall  say  nothing,  because 
this  Countrey  is  very  Peaceable  and  Healt[h]y;  long  may  it  so  continue 
and  never  have  occasion  for  the  Tongue  of  the  one,  nor  the  Pen  of 
the  other,  both  equally  destructive  to  Mens  Estates  and  Lives.  . . .” 
Add  to  this  physical  and  social  Eden  the  fact  that  tithes  are  nonexistent; 
that  “Taxes  are  inconsiderable”;  that  “there  is  no  Persecution  for 
Religion,  nor  ever  like  to  be;  ’tis  this  that  knocks  all  Commerce  on 
the  Head,”^  and  an  exceedingly  attractive  picture  is  j^ainted  that  served 
to  influence  the  prospective  immigrant’s  choice  of  settlement.  Gottlieb 
Mittelberger,  though  highly  critical  of  the  treatment  accorded  in- 
dentured servants  in  Pennsylvania,  confirmed  some  of  Gabriel  Thomas’ 
observations.  “Liberty  in  Pennsylvania,”  he  said,  “extends  so  far  that 
every'  one  is  free  from  all  molestation  and  taxation  on  his  property, 
business,  house  and  estates.”  More  than  this,  “All  trades  and  profes- 
sions have  good  earnings;  beggars  are  nowhere  to  be  seen.  . . 

rennsylvanin  Magaziyie  of  History  and  Biography,  IV  (1880)  , 187-201;  V (1881)  , 
37-.50;  VI  (1882),  .311-28.  Cited  hereafter  as  PMHB. 

".Sachse  led.),  Fatckner’s  Curieusc,  8. 

'Julius  F.  Sachse,  "Title  Pages  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  That  Influenced  German 
F.migration  to  Pennsyh ania,”  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  Proceedings  and  Ad- 
dresses, I'll  fl897),  201-56. 

'‘Gabriel  Thomas,  ‘‘.\n  Historical  and  Geographical  .Vccount  of  Pensilvania  and 
of  West  New  Jersey  . . 1698,"  Myers  (cd.)  , Narratives,  314,  328-29. 

'“Gottlieb  Mittelberger,  C,ottlieh  Mittelberger’s  Journey  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Year  1750  and  Return  to  Germany  in  the  Year  1751,  translated  by  Carl  T.  Eben 
I Pliiladelphia,  1898),  55,  67. 
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These  expressions  oi  religious  and  economic  freedom  reflected  the 
developing  Protestant  attitude  toward  economic,  social,  and  political 
matters.  The  Reformation,  representing  in  essence  a revolt  of  the 
individual  conscience  against  authority  interposed  between  man  and 
God,ii  encouraged  the  growth  of  an  ideology  which  regarded  the  sphere 
of  the  church  as  limited  to  personal  life  and  not  directly  concerned 
with  economic  and  social  affairs. i- 

Despite  his  attachment  to  the  past,  the  logic  of  Luther’s  religious 
premises  led  to  the  divorcement  of  religious  restraints  from  secular 
activities. This  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  religious  from  the 
mundane  flowered  to  vigorous  life  under  the  teachings  of  Calvin  and 
grew  to  fruition  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Puritan  doctrine  that 
“The  only  way  of  living  acceptably  to  God  was  not  to  surpass  worldly 
morality  in  monastic  asceticism,  but  solely  through  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  individual  by  his  position  in  the 
world.  That  was  his  calling.’’!^  The  Quakers,  too,  accepted  the  Puritan 
view  that  commerce  and  trade  may  be  for  the  individual  the  calling  or 
service  in  which  God  wishes  him  to  be.^'"’ 

Consequently,  when  economic  interests  collided  with  the  policy  of 
compulsory  religious  conformity,  it  was  not  surprising  that  economists 
of  the  period  should  declare  religious  persecution  incompatible  with 
prosperity.  “ ‘Every  law  of  this  nature,’  ’’  declared  a pamphleteer  in 
1677,  “is  not  only  ‘expressly  against  the  very  principles  and  rules  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,’  but  is  also  ‘destructive  to  the  trade  and  well- 
being of  our  nation  by  oppressing  and  driving  away  the  most  industri- 
ous working  hands,  and  depopulating,  and  thereby  impoverishes  our 
country.  . . .’  ’’^®  It  is  evident  from  the  observations  recorded  by 
Thomas  and  Mittelberger  that  these  were  the  principles  that  motivated 
Penn  in  the  founding  of  his  colony  and  led  him  to  their  adoption  as 
practical  measures  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Province. 

“Max  Weber,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism,  translated 
by  Talcott  Parsons  (New  York,  1930)  , 104-105;  Margaret  James,  Social  Problems 
and  Policy  During  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1640-1660  (London,  1930)  , 5. 

“Richard  H.  Tawney,  Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism  (London,  1926),  101, 
113,  197,  281;  Evelyn  D.  Bebb,  Nonconformity  and  Social  and  Economic  Life,  1660- 
1800  (London,  1935),  166. 

“Tawney,  Religion,  101;  Ernest  Troeltsch,  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  translated  by  Olive  Wyon,  2 vols.  (New  York,  1931) , II,  554. 

“Weber,  Protestant  Ethic,  80-81;  Tawney,  Religion,  94  IF.;  Troeltsch,  Social 
Teaching,  II,  641-42;  James,  Social  Problems,  8,  17. 

“Isabel  Grubb,  Quakerism  and  Industry  Before  1800  (London,  1930),  37. 

“ Quoted  in  Tawney,  Religion,  206. 
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The  resources  of  the  country  promised  freedom  from  want.  . . 
Fowl,  Pish,  and  Whld-Dcer  . . . are  reported  to  be  plentiful  in  those 
parts.  ...  4 he  Commodities  that  the  Country  is  thought  to  be  capable 
of,  are  Silk,  Flax,  PPemp,  Wine,  Sider,  4Voad,  Madder,  Liquorish, 
Tobacco,  Potashes,  and  Iron,  and  it  does  actually  produce  Flides, 
Tallow,  Pipe-staves,  Beef,  Pork,  Sheep,  ^Vool,  Corn,  as  "Wheat,  Barly, 
Ry,  and  also  Furs.  . . .”i'  In  a letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders  of  the  Province,  Penn  confirmed  in  1683  what  he 
had  stated  in  1681.  Furthermore,  he  declared  “that  Edward  Jones, 
Son-in-Law  to  Thomas  Wynn,  living  on  the  Sckulkil,  had  with  ordinary 
Cultivation,  for  one  Grain  of  English  Barley,  seventy  Stalks  and  Ears 
of  Barley;  And  ’tis  common  in  this  Country  from  one  Bushel  sown,  to 
reap  forty,  often  fifty,  and  sometimes  sixty. 

Agriculture  was  clearly  the  base  of  the  economy.  James  Truslow 
Adams  estimates  that  “Probably  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  colonists 
were  engaged  in  agriculture. Though  Penn  had  the  right  granted 
him  by  charter  to  encourage  large-scale  landlordism,  and  did  attempt 
to  do  so,  most  of  Pennsylvania  was  divided  into  small  or  moderate 
farms  tillable  by  their  owners  with  the  occasional  aid  of  a laborer  or 
two. 20 

Within  the  first  few  years  of  its  founding,  the  Province  could  boast 
of  the  existence  of  small  handicraft  and  the  encouragement  of  nascent 
industry. 21  In  his  letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Eree  Society  of 
Traders,  1683,  Penn  reports  that 

Your  Tannery  hath  such  plenty  of  Bark,  the  Saw'-Mill  for 
Timber,  the  place  of  the  Glass-house  so  conveniently  posted  for 
Water-carriage,  the  City-Lot  for  a Dock,  and  the  4\dialery  for 
a sound  and  fruitful  Bank,  and  the  Town  Lewis  by  it  to  help 
your  People,  that  by  Gods  blessing  the  Affairs  of  the  Society  will 
naturally  grow  in  their  Reputation  and  Profit. 22 


" Penn,  ‘‘.Some  Aecmint  . . ^^ye^s  ted.)  , Narratives,  207. 

^"^Villiam  Penn,  “A  Letter  from  ^\'illiam  Penn  ...  to  the  Committee  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders  . . .,”  ibid.,  228  n. 

James  T.  .\dams.  Provincial  Society,  1690-1763  (New  York,  1927),  II. 

“Charles  A.  Beard  and  Mary  R.  Beard,  A Basic  History  of  the  United  States 
(New  York,  1914),  30;  Howard  M.  Jenkins  fed.),  Pennsylvania,  Colonial  and 
Federal:  A History,  1608-1903,  3 vols.'  (Philadelphia,  1903),  I,  513. 

^ Sachse  (ed.) , Falckner's  Curicuse,  157;  4V'illiam  Penn,  “A  Further  Account  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  . . .,”  Myers  fed.).  Narratives,  261;  Penn,  “A  Letter 
. . . to  . . . the  Free  Society  . . .,”  ibid.,  241. 

“ Ibid. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  community  at  Germantown  had  established  a 
paper  mill.  The  Germans  were  also  producing  “a  very  hne  German 
Linen  such  as  no  Person  of  Quality  need  be  ashamed  to  wear.”-^ 

This  abundance  of  economic  activity  apparently  called  for  some 
governmental  regulation,  for  on  March  26,  1684,  the  Provincial  Gouncil 
approved  a bill  “Impowring  the  Justices  of  Each  County  Court  to  set 
y®  Wages  of  Workmen  & Serv^®,  w“'  a Penalty.”  At  the  same  time  they 
passed  another  bill  providing  for  “Linnen  & Woollen  Cloth  to  have  a 
price  set  upon  it  by  y®  County  Court,  y®  hempt  at  S'*  the  pound,  and  y® 
flax  at  8*1  p pound.”24  Manufacture  in  the  infant  years  of  the  colony, 
however,  was  largely  a matter  of  handicraft  and  home-fabricated  prod- 
ucts. Scarcity  of  skilled  workmen  (at  a time  when  the  laborer  was  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  machine),  difficulties  of  transportation, 
the  need  for  locating  manufactories  at  such  points  as  afforded  both 
water  power  and  carriage,  and  the  lack  of  accumulated  capital  seeking 
investment  tended  to  delay  the  establishment  of  large-scale  manu- 
factures.2^ 

The  accumulation  of  large  surpluses  from  mercantile  activities,  over 
and  above  the  capacity  of  these  activities  to  employ  them,  stimulated 
the  search  for  new  investment  fields.  Real  estate,  mining,  and  manu- 
factures offered  the  chief  outlets  for  such  surpluses. Of  these,  real 
estate,  despite  the  smaller  returns  it  offered,  because  of  its  apparent 
safety,  was  the  most  attractive  of  the  three  investment  possibilities. 
Alexander  Mackraby  in  1768  wrote:  “It  is  almost  a proverb  in  this 

neighborhood  that  ‘Every  great  fortune  made  here  within  these  50 
years  has  been  by  land.’  Nevertheless,  small  industrial  enterprises 
were  established  quite  early  in  the  life  of  the  Province. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  char- 
tered by  Penn  in  March,  1682.^®  More  than  two  hundred  persons  in 
the  British  Isles  subscribed  some  £10,000  to  this,  the  first  corporate 
enterprise  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Free  Society  erected  a tannery,  a 

^ Lucy  F.  Bittinger,  The  Germans  in  Colonial  Times  (Philadelphia,  1901),  33; 
Penn,  “A  Further  Account  . . Myers  (ed.)  , Narratives,  272;  Francis  D.  Pastorius, 
“A  Particular  Geographical  Description  of  the  Lately  Discovered  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  . . Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  95,  p.  15. 

“Pennsylvania,  Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvariia  . . .,  16  vols. 
(Harrisburg,  1838-1853)  , I,  43-44.  Cited  hereafter  as  Pennsylvania,  Colonial  Records. 

“ Adams,  Provincial  Society,  38-39. 

“Frederick  B.  Tolies,  Meeting  House  and  Counting  House:  The  Quaker  Mer- 
chants of  Colonial  Philadelphia,  1682-1763  (Chapel  Hill,  1948)  , 95. 

“Mackrabv  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  January  20,  1768,  PMHB,  XI  (1887),  277. 

“ Myers  (ed.)  , Narratives,  240  n. 
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sa\vmill,  a gristmill,  a glassworks,  and  a brick  kiln.-*’  They  carried  on 
whaling  operations  in  the  Delaware  Bay.-'*”  This  corporate  enterprise, 
however,  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.  Opposition  to  its  monopolistic 
features,  scarcity  of  money  capital,  and  failure  on  the  part  of  its 
oflicers  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  company  forced  it  to  cease 
operations  within  a few  years  and  by  1723  to  relinquish  even  its  realtv 
holdings.^^ 

At  first,  investment  turned  primarily  to  such  enterprises  as  lumber- 
ing, flour  milling,  and  shipbuilding,  which  were  closely  associated  with 
the  export  trade.  \Vriting  in  1731,  Fayrer  Hall  stated  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  building  for  sale  about  2,000  tons  of  shipping  a year  over 
and  above  what  she  employed  in  her  own  trade,  which  ajjproximated 
6,000  tons.3*^ 

With  the  expansion  of  settlement  toward  the  tvest,  there  developed 
an  increasing  emphasis  on  cultivating  local  self-sufficiency,  despite  the 
hostile  attitude  of  British  official  policy  to  Colonial  manufactures. 
This  manifested  itself  in  an  attempt  at  diversification  of  industry. 
By  1720  investments  in  mining  and,  jiarticularly,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  began  to  outrun  investments  in  other  industrial  enterprises.^** 
Beginning  with  the  erection  of  a blooniery  f»rge  in  1716  by  Thomas 
Rutter  in  Berks  County,  scarcely  a year  passed  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  that  did  not  witness  the  establishment  of  an  iron 
manufactory.***  So  rapid  was  the  groivth  of  the  iron  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  it  soon  outstripped  its  precursors  in  New  Fngland.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
were  complaining  of  “a  most  Intolerable  price”  for  iron  imported 
chiefly  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. In  1750  Mittel- 
berger  observed  that  ‘‘many  a ship  leaves  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
freighted  exclusively  with  iron  bars.”**** 

™ Tolies,  Merlin^  House,  91-92. 

“Mvers  (ed.)  , Xarratives,  293.  It  may  he  noted  in  passing  tliat  the  whaling 
industry  in  Philadelphia  after  1722  became  le.ss  lucrative,  although  as  late  as  1809 
"a  whale  of  prettv  large  dimensions,  to  the  great  surprise  of  our  citizens,  was 
caught  near  Chester.”  John  P'.  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania, 
2 vols.  (New  York.  18H),  II.  429. 

“‘Tolies,  Meeting  House,  92. 

“Robert  Proud,  The  History  of  Pennsylvania,  2 vols.  (Philadelphia,  1797),  II,  204. 

“Tolies,  Meeting  House,  97-98. 

.\rthur  C.  Pining,  Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufacture  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
illarrisburg.  1938),  ,'jO,  187-92. 

“ Adams,  Provincial  Society,  232. 

*■' MilleI1)erger.  fournry,  101. 
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Commerce,  however,  was  chiefly  responsible  lor  the  building  of  early 
Pennsylvania  colonial  fortunes.^"  Within  a few  years  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Province,  Daniel  Falckner  wrote,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania,  that  in  addition  to  the  trade 
with  England,  “The  chief  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  is  with  the 
Bermudas,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica  and  Antigua.  . . . Besides,  we  trade  with 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Providence,  likewise  with  New  York, 
New  England,  Newfoundland  and  Terra  Nova.  . . Writing  in  1685, 
Penn  stated:  “We  have  had  about  Ninety  Sayl  of  Ships  with  Passengers 
since  the  beginning  of  ’82,  and  not  one  Vessel  designed  to  the  Province, 
through  God’s  mercy,  hitherto  miscarried. Gabriel  Thomas  de- 
clared: “Now  the  true  Reason  why  this  Fruitful  Countrcy  and 

Florishing  City  advance  so  considerably  in  the  Purchase  of  Lands  both 
in  the  one  and  the  other,  is  their  great  and  extended  Traffique  and 
Commerce  both  by  Sea  and  Land.  . . 

A measure  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  Pennsylvania  commerce 
and  trade  is  indicated  by  the  opening  in  1721  in  Philadelphia  of  “An 
office  of  Publick  Insurance  on  Vessels,  Goods. Citing  the  amount 
and  value  of  but  two  products,  wheat  and  flaxseed,  exported  from  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  for  the  ])eriod  extending  from  1731  to  1772, 
Robert  Proud  asserts  “that  the  value  of  these  exports  was  nearly  trebled 
every  twenty  years.”'*-  Between  the  years  1697  and  1773  Pennsylvania 
exports  to  Great  Britain  in  pounds  sterling  rose  from  £3,347  16,s.  Id. 
in  1697  to  £36,652  8^.  9d.  in  1773;  and  the  value  of  her  imports  from 
Great  Britain  for  the  same  period  rose  from  £2,997  I65.  4d.  to  £426,148 
175.  2d.*^  Franklin  in  1766  testified  before  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Pennsylvania’s  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  above  £500,000 
a year  and  exports  did  not  exceed  £40,000  a year.'**  So  great  was  the 
rise  of  Pennsylvania  mercantile  activity  that  in  1774  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  Philadelphia  was  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  immigrants 
and  the  shipping  of  surpluses  from  a vast  hinterland.  With  a popula- 

Tolies,  House.  95;  Beard  and  Beard,  Basic  History,  44;  Jenkins  (ed.)  , 

Pennsylvania,  I,  513. 

Sachse  (ed.)  , Falckner’s  Curieuse.,  193, 

“'’Penn,  “A  Further  .Account  . . .,”  Atyers  (ed.)  , Narratives,  260. 

Thomas,  “.An  FFistorical  and  Geographical  Account  . . Myers  (ed.).  Narra- 
tives, 325. 

Adams,  Provincial  Society,  224-25;  Watson,  Annals,  II,  490;  American  Weekly 
Mercury,  May  25,  1721. 

■‘“Proud,  History,  II,  264-65. 

“Samuel  Hazard  (ed.)  , The  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  16  vols.  (Philadelphia, 
1828-1835)  , I.  6.  Cited  hereafter  as  Hazard’s  Register. 

“Watson,  Annals,  II,  405. 
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tion  of  approximaldy  10, ()()()  inhal)itants  ii  siooil  second  only  lo 
London  among  tiic  capital  cities  of  the  llritisii  Linpire.  Clearly,  the 
days  of  economic  dependency  on  Great  Britain  for  capital,  for  basic 
supplies,  and  for  manufactures  rvere  past.'^ 

1 he  giouth  of  the  economy,  houever,  rvas  neither  smooth  nor  un- 
unpeded.  The  period  from  H390  to  1713,  Adams  states,  “was  one  of 
severe  business  depression  for  the  colonists.”'^  Samuel  Carpenter,  who 
is  desciibed  by  Watson  as  having  made  "the  first  anti  most  numerous 
impoitant  impiovements  in  Philadelphia,”  was  so  hard  put  Ijetween 
the  years  1700  to  1/05  as  to  sell  “them  out  in  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment.”*" Commenting  on  the  hard  times  of  the  period,  James  Logan 
in  1/01  comjilainetl  that  .Money  is  so  scare  tliat  many  good  farmers 
now  scarce  ever  sec  a piece-of-cight  of  their  otvn  throughout  the  year. 

. . . *®  Although  a jieriod  of  expansion  followed  the  cessation  of  the 
wars,  the  years  between  1721  and  1723  rvere  lean  ones  for  the  Province.  *” 
So  niucli  had  trade  declinetl  and  the  currency  depreciated  that  on 
January  2,  1722/23,  a group  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia  presented  the  Assembly  with  a petition  stating  “That 
they  are  sensibly  aggrieved  in  their  estates  and  dealings  to  the  great 
loss  and  grooving  ruin  of  thcmsels’cs  and  the  esident  decay  of  this 
province  in  general,  for  want  of  a medium  to  buy  and  sell  with,  and 
praying  for  a jiapcr  currency.”  Similar  jiciitions  were  received  from 
citizens  of  (diester  and  Bucks  counties.’’”  As  a consecjuence,  on  March 
2,  1722/23,  the  .Assembly  passed  a bill  for  issuing  £15,000  of  paper 
currency,  the  first  such  liill  in  the  history  of  the  Province.'*’*  The  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  pajier  currency  on  the  economy  teas  apparently 
a salutary  one,  for  according  to  f ranklin,  it  “had  done  much  good  liy 
increasing  the  trade,  employment,  and  number  of  iidiabitants  in  the 
province.  . . 

.At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Governor  Sir  ^Villiam  Keith  reported 
that  over  two  hundred  houses  stood  empty  in  Philadelphia;  that 
workers  were  daily  compelled  to  leave  the  city;  that  storekeepers  lacked 
sufficient  capital  to  rejdenish  their  inventories;  and  that  the  prices  for 

“Rcaid  and  Itcard.  P.nsir  ffiUory,  il  l'}. 

.Vdams,  Provincial  Society,  5 f. 

*■^Vatson,  Annnh,,  I,  33. 

Ibid. 

‘".Vdams,  Provincial  Society,  55',  Tolies,  Meeting  Home,  100. 

^'’Hazard's  Register,  III,  1. 

Ibid.,  8. 

“Rcnjamin  Franklin.  The  Autobiography  . . . d-  Selecliom  from  His  Other 
Writings,  with  an  introduction  by  Henry  .Steele  Commager  (Sew  York,  c.  19.50),  74. 
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wheat,  flour,  bread,  and  other  farm  commodities  had  fallen  to  such  a 
low  point  that  it  was  hardly  profitable  for  the  farmers  to  transport 
them  to  market. While  a few  enjoyed  great  wealth,  “the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  were  living  near  the  lower  end  of  the  social  scale,'’  w'hich 
necessitated  the  “utilizing  [of]  the  physical  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Social  Mobilita'  and  Social  Stratification 

The  description  of  the  United  States  as  a melting  pot  could  have 
been  applied  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  its  found- 
ing. That  this  was  largely  attributable  to  the  policy  of  its  founder 
was  evidenced  by  his  desire  that  Pennsylvania  be  an  “open  . . . door  to 
Europeans  to  pass  thither.’’^^  In  1685  Penn  noted  that  “The  People 
are  a Collection  of  divers  Nations  in  Europe:  As,  Erench,  Dutch, 

Germans,  Sweeds,  Danes,  Einns,  Scotch,  Irish  and  English.  . . Al- 
though even  the  relative  proportion  of  these  to  the  total  population 
is  difficult  to  determine,  the  number  of  English,  at  least  in  the  1680’s, 
was  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  others  combined.®® 

By  1727  the  influx  of  Germans  had  so  alarmed  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly that  that  body  passed  an  act  requiring  the  new  immigrants  to  swear 
allegiance  to  King  George  II  and  fidelity  “to  the  Proprietor  of  this 
Province,”  and  to  promise  to  “strictly  observe  & conform  to  the  Laws 
of  England  and  of  this  Province.  . . .”®'^  Charles  Stille  estimated  that 
of  a total  population  in  1740,  of  100,000  about  one-half  were  Germans.®® 

As  a result  of  a very  careful  study  of  German  immigration  into  the 
Province  during  the  Colonial  period,  Erank  Diffenderffer  set  the  num- 
ber of  Germans  in  1750  at  47,000.®®  Aside  from  William  Smith,  who  in 
1755  estimated  the  number  of  Germans  at  one-half  the  total  popula- 
tion, contemporaries  like  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  historian  Robert 
Proud  calculated  that  the  Germans  comprised  one-third  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Province  from  1760  to  1770.®®  Practically  all  authorities, 

Tolies,  Meeting  House,  100. 

“ .'\dams,  Provincial  Society,  11. 

“Penn,  “A  Further  Account  . . .,”  Myers  (ed.)  , Narratives,  259. 

^Ibid.,  260. 

'^Pennsylvania,  Colonial  Records,  III,  299-300. 

“Charles  J.  Stillt^,  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Dickinson,  1732-1808  (Phila- 
delphia, 1891) , 46-47. 

“Frank  R.  Diffenderfler,  The  German  Immigration  into  Pennsylvania  Through 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia  from  1700  to  1775  (Lancaster,  1900)  , 102. 

“[William  Smith],  A Brief  State  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  (London,  1755)  , 
4;  Proud,  History,  II,  273;  Watson,  Annals,  II,  405;  Andrew  D.  Mellick,  “German 
Emijcration  to  the  American  Colonies,  Its  Cause,  and  the  Distribution  of  the  Emi- 
grants,” PMHB,  X (1886),  391. 
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declares  Dificnderder,  are  agreed  that  for  the  period  1730  to  1790  the 
Germans  constituted  about  one-third  of  the  total  population.  “This 
statement,”  he  avers,  “is  unquestionably  correct  as  tve  approach  the 
years  nearest  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Of  the  ratio  of  Scotch-Irish  to  the  total  jjopulation,  Charles  Lincoln 
reports  an  estimate  that  they  equaled  the  Quaker  contingent  in  1749, 
each  forming  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole. Speaking  specifically 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  Pennsylvania  in  1774,  Franklin  believed  that  the 
proportion  of  these  to  the  population  had  increased  about  one-third 
out  of  a total  350, 000. Wayland  Dunaway  concludes  that  “Next  to 
the  English  . . . [the  Scotch-Irish  were]  by  far  the  most  numerous  of 
any  entering  .America  in  the  colonial  era.”*^'  In  an  earlier  study  the 
same  writer  maintained  that  numerically  the  English  predominated 
for  the  entire  Colonial  period,  with  the  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish 
falling  into  second  and  third  places  respectively.*’^ 

The  evidence  is  scanty  and  inconclusive.  This  much,  however,  can 
be  stated:  Tlie  English,  the  German,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  comprised 

the  majority  of  those  national  groups  that  contributed  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  in  the  provincial  period. 

Similar  difficulties  are  experienced  in  attempting  to  determine  popu- 
lation statistics  without  regard  to  the  national  origins  of  those  who 
inhabited  Colonial  Pennsylvania.  In  1681,  before  the  arrival  of  Penn’s 
settlers,  the  territory  contained  al)out  500  whites,  principally  Swedes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware.*’’*’  Penn  estimated  (1685)  that  about  7,200 
fjersons  had  come  to  Pennsylvania  “since  the  beginning  of  ’82,”  and 
tliat  at  least  a thousand  were  there  before.*’’  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
on  the  other  hand,  set  the  figure  at  4,000  for  the  year  1684.*’'*  .Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  Pennsylvania’s  Colonial  popu- 

DiffcndcrfTcr,  Grrmnti  Immigration,  10.”?. 

"^Charle.s  II.  Lincoln,  The  Revolutionary'  Movement  in  Pennsylvania  (Philadel- 
phia. 1901)  , 35. 

“ Ibid. 

5\’ayland  F.  Dunaway,  The  Seoteh-Irish  of  Colonial  Penn.sylvania  (Chapel  Hill, 
19  H)  . 42. 

'“5\'avland  F.  Dunaway,  “The  English  .Settlers  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania,”  PMIIIi, 
I. II  (1928)  . 310-41. 

'“’Franklin  IL  Dexter,  Estimates  of  Population  in  the  American  Colonies  (Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  1887),  17;  Dunaway,  "The  English  Settlers  . . .,”  PMIIB,  LII,  322-33. 

“"Penn.  ".\  Further  .-Vccount  . . .,"  Mvers  (ed.),  Xarratives,  260. 

'’■‘Francis  D.  Pastorius,  “Circumstantial  Cieographical  Description  ...  of  Penn- 
sylvania . . . 1700,"  Mvers  (ed.)  , Xarratives,  360. 
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lation  grew  from  approximately  20,000  inhabitants  in  1700  to  about 
350,000  in  1774.69 

Some  conception  of  the  movement  of  the  frontier  may  be  obtained 
from  a study  of  population  statistics  of  those  counties  that  were  in 
existence  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  a new  county 
did  not  rest  solely  on  the  number  of  people  living  within  the  proposed 
boundaries;  political  considerations  frequently  played  a more  decisive 
role  in  determining  the  question."®  Nevertheless,  the  expansion  ot 
the  frontier  westward  and  the  consequent  settlement  of  new  territory 
were  made  possible  by  increments  to  the  population  both  from  natural 
causes  and  from  immigration. 

According  to  Hazard,  the  three  original  counties  of  Philadelphia, 
Bucks  and  Chester,  formed  in  1683,  had  by  1770  the  following  number 
of  taxables  respectively:  Philadelphia,  10,455;  Bucks,  3,177;  Chester, 

5,484.  If  we  should  assign  what  Hazard  considers  to  be  a reasonable 
ratio  of  one  taxable  to  every  five  inhabitants,'^  Philadelphia  County 
in  1770  would  have  had  52,275  souls.  Bucks  would  have  contained 
15,885,  and  Chester  County  would  have  had  27,420  persons  for  the 
same  period. 

Applying  Hazard’s  yardstick  to  the  new  counties  for  the  year  1770, 
Lancaster  would  have  had  a total  population  of  33,040;  York,  22,135; 
Cumberland,  17,605;  and  Berks  and  Northampton  16,510  and  13,965, 
respectively.  Since  the  pre-Revolutionary  counties  of  Bedford,  North- 
umberland, and  Westmoreland  did  not  exist  prior  to  1771,  no  statistics 
are  available  for  1770.  However,  for  the  year  1779,  Bedford  would 
have  had  6,005  and  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  counties 
10,555  persons  each.^® 

Though  Colonial  society  was  made  up  of  diverse  national  origins, 
its  structure,  at  least  in  its  formative  period,  was  relatively  simple. 

“Dexter,  Estimates  of  Population,  17-18;  Proud,  History,  II,  275;  Mittelberger, 
Journey,  107;  Mellick,  “German  Emigration  . . ,,”  PMHB,  X,  391;  Watson,  Annals, 
II,  405;  Lincoln,  Revolutionaiy  Movement,  34-35. 

™See  section  on  “Political  Life,”  infra,  15-19. 

Thomas,  “,\n  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  . . .,”  IMyers  (ed,)  , Narra- 
tives, 333;  Mittelberger,  Journey,  107;  Mellick,  “German  Emigration  , . ,,”  PMHB, 
X,  391;  Dunaway,  “The  English  Settlers  . . ,,”  ibid.,  LII,  41;  Howard  W.  Kriebel, 
“The  Schwenkfelders  in  Pennsylvania,”  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  Proceedings 
and  Addresses,  XIII  (1904)  , 39;  .Albert  C,  Myers,  Immigration  of  the  Irish  Quakers 
into  Pennsylvania,  1682-1750  (Swarthmore,  1902)  , 83;  Bittinger,  Germans,  298-99; 
Diffenderffer,  German  Immigration,  97-106. 

Hazard’s  Register,  IV,  12-13. 
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1 here  was  no  liereditary  aristocracy;  nor  were  there  insurmountable 
barriers  betts'een  classes  except  lor  those  who  were  slaves.  At  the  same 
time  there  did  exist  a certain  hierarchy  based  on  tvealth  and  occupa- 
tion. 

Slavery  existed  in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1048."^  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, assume  significance  as  a general  social  jdienomenon  until  a lew 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  Province;  and  no  public  protestation 
against  it  was  made  from  1681  to  1688.'*^  On  .\pril  18,  1688,  but  six 
years  after  the  colony  had  been  established,  the  German  Quakers  at 
(.ermantown  declared:  “Here  is  liberty  of  conscience,  which  is  right 

and  reasonable;  here  ought  to  be  likewise  liberty  of  the  body.  . . 
This  marked  the  lirst  formal  jnotest  against  the  institution  in  America 
and  the  launching  of  the  movement  for  abolition  in  Pennsylvania.''® 

In  1696  it  was  officially  discouraged  by  the  Quaker  yearly  meeting, 
and  from  1715  on  the  importation  of  slaves  was  a disownable  offense.'^® 
Legislation  designed  to  curb  and  discourage  the  importation  of  slaves 
was  successively  enacted  by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  only  to  be  re- 
peatedly repealed  by  the  Privy  Gouncil  on  the  grounds  of  interfering 
with  British  interests.®®  Beginning  with  George  Keith’s  essay,  written 
before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  a long  succession 
of  pamphlets,  books,  and  other  published  material  against  the  traffic 
in  slaves.®^  Slaver)'  was  an  unpopular  institution  in  the  Province,  and 
early  languished  because  of  widespread  disapproval. ®^ 

Slightly  above  the  slaves  in  the  social  scale  were  the  indentured 
servants.  They  differed  from  the  former  in  that  their  j)eriod  of 
servitude  was  specified;  adults  bound  themselves  in  writing  to  serve 
from  three  to  six  years,  while  children,  “from  10  to  15  years,  must 

"‘.Adams,  Provincial  Society,  10. 

"“  Johnson,  Swedish  Settlements,  I,  335. 

"'’Edward  Bettle,  "Notices  of  Negro  Slavery  as  Connected  with  Pennsylvania,” 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Memoirs,  I (1826),  364.  These  Mernoirs  are 
cited  hereafter  as  IISPM. 

.Asa  E.  Martin  and  Hiram  H.  Shenk  (eds.)  , Pennsylvania  History  Told  by 
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serve  until  they  are  21  years  old.”  They  sold  their  services  to  defray 
the  cost  of  their  passage  to  Philadelphia. That  life  under  bondage 
was  distasteful  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some  of  them  attempted 
to  escape  from  their  masters.  The  Provincial  Council,  while  still  in 
its  infancy,  felt  compelled  to  pass  a law  increasing  the  length  of  servi- 
tude of  those  who  ran  away,  and  to  agree  unanimously  to  issue  a 
proclamation  “to  Impower  Masters  to  Chastise  their  Servants,  and  to 
punish  any  y‘  shall  Inveyle  [vie]  any  Servant  to  goe  from  his  Master.”^-* 

Despite  these  legal  precautions,  newspapers  throughout  the  Colonial 
period  carried  advertisements  of  masters  seeking  their  runaway  ser- 
vants.®5  Though  poor  conditions  of  sea  travel  and  the  danger  of 
illness  made  the  importation  of  such  servants  a disagreeable  business, 
and  some  merchants,  especially  Quakers,  were  dissuaded  from  its  con- 
tinuance, the  traffic  in  indentured  servants  continued.®*^  In  1740  the 
Assembly  enlisted  indented  servants  as  soldiers  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  paying  their  masters  for  their  services.®'^ 

Except  occasionally,  few  voices  were  raised  in  protest  against  this 
well-organized  and  profitable  trade.®®  While  many  slaves,  especially 
those  held  by  Quakers,  had  been  manumitted  by  their  owners  before 
the  gradual  emancipation  act  of  1779  provided  for  the  eventual  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania,  indentured  servants  constituted  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  all  during  the  Colonial  period.®^ 
As  late  as  1810,  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  passed  an  act  requiring 
that  German  redemptioners  receive  six  weeks  of  schooling  per  annum 
during  the  period  of  their  servitude.®® 

Aside  from  the  few  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  purchase  large 
tracts  of  land  from  Penn,  the  bulk  of  the  original  colonists  settling 
in  Pennsylvania  were  either  workers,  artisans,  small  shopkeepers,  or 
farmers.®^  But  three  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Province  Penn 
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wrote:  “There  inhabits  most  sorts  ot  usetul  Tradesmen,  As  Carpen- 

ters, Joyners,  Bricklayers,  Masons,  Plasterers,  Plumers,  Smiths,  Glasiers, 

I aylers.  Shoemakers,  Butchers,  Bakers,  Brewers,  Glovers,  Tanners, 
Felmongers,  Wdieelrights,  Millrights,  Shiprights,  Boatrights,  Rope- 
makers,  Saylmakers,  Blockmakers,  Turners,  etc.”^^  Gabriel  Thomas, 
whose  proj)ensity  lor  exaggeration  has  already  been  noted,  in  1698 
listed  some  sixty  different  trades  that  were  being  gainfully  pursued.-’"* 
In  a detailed  analysis  of  the  social  origins  of  the  early  Quakers, 
Frederick  B.  Tolies  establishes  that  these  people,  who  early  came  to 
dominate  the  mercantile  and  industrial  enterprises  of  Colonial  Penn- 
sylvania, rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  ^vorking  classes  and  the  small 
shopkeepers. Proud  described  them  as  “sober,  industrious  and  sub- 
stantial people,  of  low,  or  moderate  fortunes.  . . 

The  very  nature  of  frontier  society  and  the  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities for  economic  advancement  provided  an  environment  that 
promoted  a good  deal  of  mobility  between  social  classes.*”*  Signs  of 
this  were  early  evident  in  the  nascent  society.  Noting  the  advance 
that  had  been  made  by  some  of  the  settlers,  Penn  in  168-1  recorded 
some  of  “their  Improvements.  Flouses  over  their  heads  and  Garden 
plots,  Coverts  for  their  Cattle,  an  encrease  of  stock,  and  several 
Enclosures  in  Corn,  especially  the  first  Commers;  and  I may  say  of 
some  Poor  men  was  [v/c]  the  beginnings  of  an  Estate;  the  difference 
of  labouring  for  themselves  and  for  others.  . . 

Gabriel  Thomas,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  painted  a glowing  jiicture 
of  a worker’s  paradise,  where  demands  for  his  products  were  unceasing 
and  the  remuneration  for  his  laliors  eminentlv  satisfactory.*”*  His 
testimony  is  corroborated  some  twenty  years  later  by  an  observer  whose 
sobriety  and  judgment  are  well  regarded.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  a 
prosperous  merchant  in  his  men  right,  noted  that  “Many  who  have 
come  over  under  covenants  for  four  years  [as  indentured  servants]  are 
now  masters  of  great  estates.’’****  .Such  examples  could  be  multiplied. 
It  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  note  tliat  “By  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  F'riends  like  George  Mifflin,  shopkeeper,  and 
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Samuel  Powel,  carpenter,  had  accumulated  enough  capital  to  launch 
mercantile  ventures  of  their  own.”io° 

Based  on  the  accumulated  fortunes  from  overseas  ventures  and  the 
profits  reaped  from  a small  but  constantly  expanding  domestic  industry, 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth  arose  whose  luxurious  style  of  living  compared 
with  “that  of  the  Virginia  planters,  the  landed  gentry  of  the  Hudson 
Valley,  and  the  Puritan  merchant  princes  of  Boston. “Society,” 
particularly  that  of  Philadelphia,  was  exclusive  and  select. The 
dress  of  those  in  this  group  was  fashionable  and  extravagant.  They 
entertained  lavishly,  and  their  weddings  “were  very  expensive  and 
harassing  to  the  wedded.”  By  the  close  of  the  Revolution  a few  of  the 
ladies  sported  “transplanted  teeth,”  fitted  for  them  by  a Dr.  Le  Mayeur. 
“This  was  quite  a novelty  in  Philadelphia,”  and  the  doctor  “went  off 
with  a great  deal  of  our  patricians’  money. 

3.  Political  Life 

The  early  political  life  of  the  Province  was  perhaps  best  described 
by  a German  who  experienced  its  benign  effects.  He  said:  “The  present 
colonies  are  governed  according  to  the  English  law,  w’hich  pleases  me 
greatly  as  there  is  ample  freedom,  and  no  absolute  tyranny. Daniel 
Falckner,  of  course,  was  speaking  specifically  of  Pennsylvania;  for  the 
common  law  in  some  colonies,  notably  in  New  England,  w'as  distinctly 
rejected  as  inferior,  and  the  “Law  of  God”  substituted  in  its  place. 
To  the  early  German  colonists,  whose  lack  of  ambition  and  interest 
in  politics  stemmed  from  the  religious  principles  of  the  Mennonites 
that  forbade  participation  in  government,  Penn’s  colony,  by  contrast 
with  the  land  of  their  origin,  represented  a haven  of  political  freedom 
and  justice.^®® 

Influenced  by  the  Whig  philosophy,  Penn  declared  that  “any  govern- 
ment is  free  to  the  people  under  it  (whatever  be  the  frame)  where 
the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  a party  to  those  laws,  and  more  than 
this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  confusion. ’’i®’’’  This  political  freedom, 
however,  had  its  limitations.  There  were  slaves  as  well  as  freemen. 
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W'oiiien  had  no  jjolitical  existence.  The  right  to  vote  and  hold  olhce 
was  circumscribed  by  laws  requiring  the  ownership  ol  a certain  amount 
ot  land  or  ol  other  wealth. Those  who  held  non-Christian  religious 
beliefs  could  neither  elect  or  be  elected  to  any  public  olhce  or  to  the 
Council  or  Assembly.  Nor  did  all  Christians  enjoy  ecjual  political 
privileges.  Citizenship  disqualifications  were  decreed  against  those 
who  did  not  embrace  Protestantism. 

I'he  Frame  of  1682  placed  the  instruments  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  a Covernor,  a Provincial  Council,  and  a General  Assembly. 
Political  {lower,  according  to  Penn’s  plan,  was  to  rest  predominantly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  his  Council,  the  latter  to  be  com- 
{loscd  of  men  “of  most  note  for  their  wisdom,  virtue  and  ability,”^!*^ 
the  word  ability  signifying,  as  it  frec{uently  did  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  wealth  or  monetary  power.^^^  Though  originally  an  elective 
body,  the  Council  rejrresented  the  jrrojrrietary  interests.”-  The  Gov- 
ernor {^resided  over  its  sessions  and  had  a “treble  voice.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  legislative  body  re{rresenting  the  {leojile,  the  General 
.\ssembly,  had  very  limited  {rowers.  It  could  not  initiate  legislation; 
it  could  only  acce{rt  or  reject  laws  {iro{rosed  by  the  Council.”^ 

From  the  outset  a struggle  for  {rower  ensued  between  those  two 
bodies,  and  became  so  harassing  to  the  Pro{rrietor  as  to  cause  him  to 
cry  out:  “For  the  love  ot  God,  me,  and  the  poor  country,  be  not  so 
govermnentish.”'^^'^  A new  frame  of  government  was  demanded  by 
the  Assendrly,  and  in  1701  Penn  granted  it.”"'  The  Council  was  made 
an  a{){3ointive  body  and  shorn  of  its  legislati\'e  {rowers;  and  the  Assem- 
bly was  granted  the  right,  for  which  it  had  so  long  contended,  ol 
initiating  legislation  and  of  sitting  on  its  own  adjournment.”'’ 

™ I’cnn-sylvania,  Colonial  Records,  I,  xxix-xxx,  xlii-xliii;  Proud,  History,  II,  28,'). 
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Despite  the  newly  won  frame  of  government,  “political  hegemony 
went  hand  in  hand  with  economic  wealth. The  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  Philadelphia  and  the  newer  counties  represented  a 
threat  to  the  continued  rule  of  the  entrenched  merchant  class. Con- 
sequently, efforts  were  made  to  curb  the  influence  of  the  numerically 
growing  lower-class  elements  of  the  population  both  by  suffrage 
cjualifications  and  by  limiting  the  representation  of  new  counties. 
Lancaster,  for  example,  on  its  formation  in  1729,  was  allowed  only 
four  votes  in  the  Assembly  instead  of  the  eight  enjoyed  by  the  older 
counties.il®  Though  the  population  greatly  increased  in  the  ensuing 
twenty  years,  no  new  counties  were  erected,  and  when  in  1749  and 
1750  two  were  created,  they  were  granted  only  two  members  each,  and 
in  1752  two  others  were  given  but  one  vote  each.i®® 

Writing  in  1755,  William  Smith  condemned  such  inequities,  attri- 
buting their  existence  to  Quaker  policy. i®i  Complaints  against  dis- 
crimination, described  as  “contrary  to  the  Proprietor’s  Charter  and  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  common  justice  and  equity,”  were  regis- 
tered in  1764  by  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Lancaster,  York,  Cumber- 
land, Berks,  and  Northampton  counties.i-- 

Separated  from  England  by  a vast  ocean  whose  distance  was  meas- 
ured by  months  rather  than  by  miles  of  travel,  by  separatist  tendencies 
engendered  by  life  in  relative  isolation,!-®  and  by  a rapidly  rising 
commercial  and  industrial  economy  that  afforded  an  independent 
material  base  for  growing  aspirations  for  liberty,  a spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  self-determination  was  llow'ering  in  the  Province  that  was 
eventually  to  culminate  in  the  Revolution.  This  spirit  was  by  no  means 
shared  by  all  the  people.  Members  of  the  Episcopal  church  were 
quite  consciously  attached  to  the  mother  country.  Their  clergy  in 
1760  assured  James  Hamilton,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province, 
of  their  undiminished  fidelity  to  the  King.i^i  Guided  in  large  measure 
by  extensive  commercial  ties  with  England,  most  of  the  more  prosper- 
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ous  Quakers  were  loathe  to  sever  such  profitable  bonds,  and  expressed 
“abhorrence  of  all  such  writings  and  measures  as  evidence  a desire 
and  design  to  break  off  the  happy  connection  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

The  voices  of  discontent  were  loudest  on  the  frontier,  inhabited 
largely  by  the  Scotch-lrish  Presbyterians.  The  memory  of  onerous 
economic,  political,  social,  and  religious  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Britislt  in  Ireland,  which  induced  them  to  seek  new 
fieedoms  in  Pennsylvania,  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds. Even  prior 
to  the  Revolution  they  held  meetings  on  tlie  frontier  protesting  the 
acts  of  the  British  government.  So  prominent  a role  did  they  play 
in  the  Revolutionary  movement  that  the  Knglisli  oflicers  were  wont  to 
call  the  war  “a  Scotch-lrish  rebellion.”^-' 

The  Germans,  too,  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  discriminatory 
treatment  tliey  tvere  receiving  at  the  hands  of  a proprietary  government. 
1 he  counties  in  ivliich  they  comprised  the  majority  of  the  jiopulation 
were  denied  ccjual  representation  tvith  the  older  counties  in  the 
Assembly. In  1729,  in  an  effort  to  discourage  further  German 
immigration,  taxes  ivere  imposed  on  immigrants.^-'’  Golonial  leaders 
like  Franklin  and  \\’illiam  Smith  considered  them  a threat  to  continued 
British  hegemony  in  the  colony.  F'ranklin  warned  in  1753  that  unless 
immigration  restrictions  tserc  placed  upon  them,  “we  . . . will  . . . not 
be  able  to  preserve  our  language,  and  even  our  government  will  be- 
come precarious.”’'’'’  \Vhlliam  Smith  characterized  them  as  ignorant 
tools  of  the  self-seeking  Quakers.’-'” 

The  efforts  to  establish  charity  schools  among  them,  initiated  about 
this  time  by  Smith  and  others,  ivere  quite  evidently  aimed  at  assuring 
their  loyalty  to  the  colonial  government  of  the  British  crown. 
\\hlliam  Smith  suggested  that  these  schools  could  become  the  instru- 
ment whereby  he  coidd  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Lutherans  to  the 
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Episcopal  church.133  This  view  was  concurred  in  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Barton,  the  Anglican  missionary  at  Lancaster,  who  wrote  in 
1764  that  “German  Lutherans  have  frequently  in  their  coetns’s  pro- 
posed a union  with  the  Church  of  England.  . . 

In  common  with  the  other  colonists,  the  Germans,  during  this  period 
of  approaching  crisis,  “were  divided  in  their  sympathies  although  there 
is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  majority  of  them  favored  the  colonies. 

Revolutionary  movements  have  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  philo- 
sophical justification  for  their  causes.  The  colonists  found  a powerful 
theoretical  weapon  in  the  writings  of  John  Locke.  They  regarded  his 
work  not  as  mere  justification  for  the  Revolution  of  1688,  not  as  a 
statement  of  principles  to  be  realized  in  the  future,  but  as  a recitation 
of  an  historic  fact.  He  had  enunciated  the  fundamental  tenet  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights,  and  he  had  maintained  that 
“taxation  without  representation”  was  subversive  of  such  rights.^®® 
There  was  a growing  spirit  of  rationalism  in  the  Colonies  that  was 
rapidly  supplanting  the  dogma  of  Calvinist  authoritarianism.  The 
influence  of  the  social  philosophers,  of  Milton,  Locke,  and  Rousseau, 
spread  among  the  liberals  of  the  New  World  and  kindled  the  desire 
for  independence. Pennsylvania  was  fertile  soil  for  the  reception 
of  such  ideas.  Despite  the  resistance  of  those  who  identified  their 
interests  with  England,  philosophical  unity  was  gradually  achieved. 
Perhaps  no  one  was  more  responsible  for  the  solidarity  in  Colonial 
thinking  than  Tom  Paine.  It  was  he  who  brought  light  and  Common 
Sense  to  a “public  opinion  long  befogged  by  legal  quibble”  by  a 
“direct  and  skillful  appeal  to  material  interests. 

4.  The  Religious  Life 

Freedom  of  conscience,  the  right  to  worship  as  one  chooses,  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  “The 
Government  is  according  to  the  words  of  the  Grant,”  Penn  wrote, 
“as  near  to  the  English  as  conveniently  may  be;  . . . with  Liberty  to  all 
People  to  worship  Almighty  God,  according  to  their  Faith  and  Per- 

Minutes  and  Letters  of  the  Coetus,  138;  Bittinger,  Germans,  160. 

Perry,  Historical  Collections,  II,  367. 

’^James  O.  Knauss,  Jr.,  Social  Conditions  Among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (Lancaster,  1922),  151. 

Lincoln,  Revolutionary  Movement,  9;  Farrington,  Colonial  Mind,  189. 

^^Ibid.,  149-51. 

Lincoln,  Revolutionary  Movement,  13;  Farrington,  Colonial  Mind,  329-33. 
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swasion.”'^®  Nor  did  this  remain  Init  a philosophically  hckl  belief. 

I he  free  exercise  of  individual  religious  conviction  was  incorporated 
into  the  basic  laws  of  the  colony. 

Observations  of  contemporaries  tend  to  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
practice  was  consistent  tvith  both  the  principles  of  the  founder  and  the 
laws  of  the  Province.  Pastorius  declared  in  1700,  that  “although  the 
oft-mentioned  William  Penn  is  one  of  the  sect  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
still  he  will  compel  no  man  to  belong  to  his  particidar  society;  but  he 
has  granted  to  every  one  free  and  untrammelled  exercise  of  their 
opinions  and  the  largest  and  most  complete  liberty  of  conscience. 

By  1750,  so  great  was  the  variety  and  diversity  of  religious  beliefs 
that  Afittelberger  could  speak  of  Pennsylvania  as  a colony  possessing 
"great  liberties  above  all  other  English  colonies,  inasmuch  as  all 
religious  sects  are  tolerated  there.  We  find  there  Lutherans,  Reformed, 
Catholics,  Quakers,  Mennonists  or  Anabaptists,  Iferrnhuters  or 
Aforavian  Brethren,  Pietists,  Seventh  Day  Ihiptists,  Dunkers,  Presby- 
terians, Newborn,  Freemasons,  Separatists,  Freethinkers,  Jews,  Aloham- 
medans.  Pagans.  . . Thomas  Barton,  Anglician  minster  at  Lan- 

caster, in  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  November  16,  1761,  complained; 
“The  Countv  of  Lancaster  contains  upwards  of  40,000  Souls;  of  this 
Number  not  more  than  500  can  be  reckon’d  as  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England.  . . 

From  the  outset  the  English  and  Irish  Quakers  predominated. i'** 
These  were  followed  shortly  by  the  German  “Separatists,”  those  who 
disassociated  themselves  from  the  regularly  organi/.cd  chtirches  of  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  By  the  close  of  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
“sects”  was  offset  by  a large  influx  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  and 

'™I’cnn,  “.A  Further  .\ccount  . . .,"  Mycr.s  (cci.)  , Narratives,  276. 

rcnnsylvaiiia.  Colonial  Records,  I,  xxxiii.  Charles  J.  .StilR  maintained  in  his 
■ Religious  Tests  in  Provincial  Pennsylvania. " PMIIB,  IX,  368,  that  the  first  enact- 
ment of  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  into  law  on  this  continent  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1776.  Doubtless  be  overlooked  tbe  prior 
enactment  of  the  "Laws  .Agreed  upon  in  Kngland,”  May  5,  1682. 

’“Pastorius,  Particular  Geographical  Description  . . .,"  Old  South  Leaflets, 
No.  9,5,  p.  13;  see  also  Mittelhcrgcr,  Journey,  51-55. 

Ibid. 

“•'Perry,  Historical  Collections,  II,  366. 

’“Penn,  “A  Further  .Account  . . .,"  Myers  fed.).  Narratives,  260;  Dunaway,  “The 
Fnglish  Settlers  . . .,”  PMHB,  LIl,  310-41;  Myers,  Immigration  of  the  Irish  Quakers, 
83. 
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from  this  time  on  they  constituted  the  majority  of  the  German  popula- 
tiond'^5  The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decline  of  the  numerical  and  political  hegemony  of  the 
Quakersd^®  Of  the  220,000  inhabitants  estimated  by  William  Smith  in 
1755,  he  assumed  one-half  to  be  German.  “Of  the  Residue  not  quite 
two  Fifths  are  Quakers.  Above  that  Number  are  Presbyterians;  and 
the  remaining  Fifth  are  of  the  establish’d  Church,  with  some  few 
Anabaptists.”^'^’^ 

Throughout  the  colonial  period  the  Catholic  population  was  small. 
The  best  estimates  place  the  total  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United 
States  by  the  close  of  the  Revolution  at  24,000  and  in  Pennsylvania 
at  2,200.148 

Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  interests  w'ere  emerging  as  dominant 
forces  in  Pennsylvania  Colonial  life,  particularly  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  newer  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Berks,  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  population;  and  in  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  the  counties  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  the 
Presbyterians  predominated.is®  The  attitude  of  these  various  religious 
groups  toward  higher  education  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
chapters. 


5.  Cultural  Life 

Early  Pennsylvania  colonists  were  not  all  crude  and  uncultured  men. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  them  lacked  the  benehts  of  formal  education. 
Yet  there  were  men  of  liberal  learning  among  those  who  were  carving 
a life  out  of  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania.  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  has 
been  called  “the  most  learned  man  of  his  day  in  America— not  for- 
getting Cotton  Mather— and  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  New  England 
divine  in  the  breadth  of  his  education. ’’i^i  Culturally,  Pastorius  was 
the  most  notable  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  immigrants,  but  he  was 
not  the  only  immigrant  of  German  origin  who  contributed  to  the 
intellectual  and  religious  life  of  the  colony.  There  were  “deeply  read 

Bittinger,  German  Religious  Life,  24,  53;  Joseph  H.  Dubbs,  "The  Founding  of 
the  German  Churches  of  Pennsylvania,”  PMHB,  XVII  (1893)  , 243. 

^“Tolies,  Meeting  House,  21. 

[Smith],  Brief  State,  4. 

Dunaway,  Scotcli-Irish,  42:  Bittinger,  German  Religious  Life,  76. 

““  C.  P.  B.  Jeffreys,  “The  Provincial  and  Revolutionary  History  of  St,  Peter’s 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1753-1783,”  PMHB,  XLVII  (1923) , 338. 

^“Dunaway,  Scotch-Irish,  72-73;  Dunaway,  “The  English  Settlers  . . .,”  PMHB, 
LII,  338-39;  Perry,  Historical  Collections,  II,  315,  366-67. 

Adams,  Provincial  Society,  7;  Bittinger,  Germans,  152. 
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mystics  like  Kelpius;  leaders  and  organizers  such  as  the  Weisers,  or 
Bolzius  of  Ebenezer;  men,  at  least  of  ability,  such  as  Beissel  must  have 
possessed  to  obtain  over  many  men  of  many  minds  the  ascendency 
which  he  had.”i^2 

I'he  Quakers  too  contributed  men  of  scholarly  attainments.  James 
Logan,  Penn’s  secretary,  possessed  wide  learning,  most  of  it,  as  he 
claims,  self-accjuired.  He  tells  us  in  his  autobiography  that  he  had 
learnetl  “Latin,  Greek,  and  some  Hebrew,  before  I was  13  years  of 
age.”i.-,3  colony  advanced  in  years  and  in  population  it  attracted 

men  of  accomplishment  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Their  contributions 
to  the  cultural  life  of  the  Province  will  be  revealed  as  we  discuss  par- 
ticularly the  advance  made  in  the  field  of  science. 

The  fruits  of  the  press  in  the  form  of  books,  newspapers,  and  period- 
icals constitute  at  least  one  measure  of  the  status  of  culture  in  a society. 
Scarcely  four  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in 
Pennsylvania  when  a press  was  established  and  “.\n  .-\lmanac  for  the 
year  of  the  Christian  account  1687,’’  was  published  by  William  Brad- 
ford. In  1699  he  printed  the  work  of  Pennsylvania’s  first  author, 
Daniel  Leeds,  whose  volume,  Trumpet  sounded  out  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, of  .America  . . .,’’  was  a diatribe  against  Quakerism. The  first 
neivspajier  published  in  the  Middle  Colonies,  the  American  Weekly 
Mercury,  was  begun  in  Philadelphia  in  1719  by  .\ndrew  Bradlord. 
Franklin  described  it  as  “a  paltry  thing,  wretchedly  manag’d,  [and] 
no  way  entertaining.  . . This  was  followed  in  1728  by  Keimer’s 

Universal  Instructor.  It  was  not,  ho-wever,  until  Franklin  took  over 
this  paper  as  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  that  Pennsylvania  had  a credit- 
able newspaper.  Following  the  Gazette,  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  was 
founded  in  1742,  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  in  1767,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Packet  in  1771,  which  in  1784  became  the  first  daily  newspaper 
jirinted  in  die  United  States. i"’'’’ 

The  only  foreign-language  press  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania  was  Ger- 
man. It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  thirty-eight  German 

Ibid. 

’“Logan’s  aiuobiogiaphy,  tiuotcci  in  Myers,  Immigration  of  the  Irish  Quakers, 
238. 

’’’‘Wharton,  "Notes  on  the  Provincial  Literature  of  Pennsylvania,”  HSPM,  I, 
I0.')-I0f). 

‘■'“Franklin,  Autobiography,  70;  Charles  R.  llildeburn,  A Century  of  Printing: 
The  Issues  of  the  Press  in  Pennsylvania,  1685-1784,  2 vols.  (Philadelphia,  1885-1886), 
1,  viii. 

‘“’Clarence  S.  Brigham,  History  and  Bibliography  of  American  Newspapers, 
1690-1820,  2 vols.  i^Vorcester,  Mass.,  1947),  II,  933,  942. 
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newspapers  sprang  into  existence  at  various  times  from  1732  to  the 
close  of  the  century.^®'^  The  first  such  newspaper,  the  Philadelphische 
Zeitung,  was  issued  May  6,  1732.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  its  publisher, 
and,  though  only  two  numbers  are  known  to  have  been  issued,  to  him 
must  be  attributed  the  distinction  of  having  given  to  America  its  first 
German-language  newspaper.^®®  The  first  German  newspaper  ^vhich 
lived  beyond  the  experimental  state  was  Christopher  Sauer’s  Der  HocJi- 
Deutsch  Pennsylvanische  Geschichts-Schreiber,  established  in  1739  and 
continuing  until  1778.i®®  Aside  from  newspapers  and  a few  publica- 
tions of  the  Ephrata  community,  the  issues  of  the  German  presses  were 
largely  reprints  of  European  works. Though  the  native  press  was 
becoming  increasingly  more  productive,  Colonial  Pennsylvania  relied 
in  the  main  on  foreign  importations  for  the  bulk  of  its  books. 

Libraries  sprang  up  which  “improved  the  general  conversation  of 
the  Americans,  made  the  common  tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent 
as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  contributed 
in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  throughout  the  colonies 
in  defence  of  their  privileges.’’^®-  Beginning  with  the  Library  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  “the  mother  of  all  the  North  American  subscrip- 
tion libraries,’’^®^  established  by  Franklin  and  the  Junto  on  July  1, 
1731,  numerous  libraries  were  initiated  by  associations  designed 
specifically  for  that  purpose.  Among  these  were  the  LFnion  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia  (1746)  and  the  Amicable  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia  organized  in  1757. There  was  also  one  free  library 
in  Philadelphia.  By  his  will  of  November  25,  1749,  James  Logan 
bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  “for  the  facilitating  and 
advancement  of  classical  learning,”  his  famous  and  valuable  library. 

In  1792  the  Loganian  Library  became  a part  of  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia.^®® 

Knauss,  Social  Conditions,  1. 

^“Julius  F.  Sachse,  “The  First  German  Newspaper  Publi.shed  in  America,”  Penn- 
sylvania German  Society,  Proceedings  and  Addresses,  X (1900),  41-42;  Flildeburn, 
Printing,  I,  viii;  Knauss,  Social  Conditions,  2. 

^°^Ibid.,  3;  Flildeburn,  Printing,  I,  viii. 

Bittinger,  Germans,  153;  Hildeburn,  Printing,  I,  viii. 

Mulhern,  Secondary  Education,  21. 

Franklin,  Autobiography,  79. 

Ibid.;  Charles  I.  Landis,  “The  Juliana  Library  Company  in  Lancaster,”  PMHB, 
XLIII  (1919) , 24. 

E.  V.  Lamberton,  “Colonial  Libraries  of  Pennsylvania,”  ibid.,  XLII  (1918)  , 195, 
197,  200. 

^“Logan’s  will,  quoted  ibid.,  208;  see  also  Hazard’s  Register,  I,  133-34;  VIII,  414-15. 
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Ouisidc  of  Pliiladelphia  there  was  a good  deal  of  interest  evinced 
in  the  establishment  of  libraries.  Twenty-nine  men  of  the  town  of 
Darlty,  principally  Friends,  met  on  March  10,  1743,  and  agreed  to  form 
a library. The  Germans  of  Germantown  formed  the  first  library 
among  non-English  settlers  in  ITIS.^'^''^  Shortly  after  Braddock’s  defeat 
the  Union  Idbrary  Company  of  Ilatborough,  in  what  is  now  Mont- 
gomery County,  was  initiated  on  August  2,  1755.i®^  Citizens  of  Lancas- 
ter, under  articles  of  association  dated  December  4,  1759,  organized 
the  Lancaster  Library  Company.  This  was  chartered  October  22,  1763, 
as  the  “Juliana  Library  Company  in  Lancaster,’’  in  honor  of  Lady 
Juliana  Penn,  wile  of  Thomas  Penn.^"'’  In  Chester  in  1769  a number 
of  influential  citizens  paid  a sum  of  money  agreed  to  by  each  and 
chose  officers  for  the  library  of  that  town.i'i 

The  literary  productions  of  provincial  Pennsylvanians  were  largely 
concerned  with  religion  and  politics. i"-  However,  works  in  a lighter 
vein  early  made  their  appearance,  and  from  1731  to  1760  “some  poem 
or  play  came  forth  at  least  annually  from  a native  pen.’’i"3  Though 
“the  proportion  of  wheat  to  chaff  [was]  distressingly  small,”  some  of 
these  early  efforts  are  to  be  commended  for  their  “sprightliness  and 
ease.”!"'*  ,-\mong  those  who  made  their  contributions  to  the  muse  were 
a few  ladies,  whom  Francis  H.  Williams  cliaracterized  as  displaying 
“more  piety  than  poetry. .\bout  the  year  1766,  one  of  these,  sign- 
ing herself  “Fidelia,”  addressed  a poem  entitled  “The  Maid’s  Husband” 
to  “Sophronia.”  Here  follows  the  first  stanza: 

Soplironia,  here  behold  the  perfect  man! 

Such  be  your  lot.— and  find  him— if  you  can! 

'I  hc  maiden's  whim,  dres't  bv  poetic  art 

To  charm  the  fancy,  and  engage  the  heart.'"" 

The  fine  arts  languished  for  want  of  patronage,  ^^ittelberger  stated 
in  1750  that  “The  cultivation  of  music  is  rather  rare  as  yet.  In  the 

l.amberton.  ''Ciolouial  I.iirraries  of  I’cnnsvlvania,”  ibid.,  XLII,  219-20. 

Ibid.,  222-23. 

Ibid.,  225. 

™Ibid.,  227-29;  Lambs,  “The  Juliana  Library  Company  of  Lancaster,"  ibid., 
XLIII,  25,  31-32. 

Lamberton,  "Colonial  Libraries  of  Pennsylvania,”  ibid.,  XLTI,  233-34. 

"’Hildeburn,  Printing,  I,  vi. 

Ibid.,  tVharton,  “Notes  on  the  Provincial  Literature  of  Pennsylvania,”  HSPM, 
I,  114. 

"‘Joshua  F.  Fisher,  “Some  Account  of  the  Early  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Pennsylvania,” 
ibid.,  II  (1830)  , 56-57:  Francis  IT.  5Villiams,  “Pennsylvania  Poets  of  the  Provincial 
Period,”  PMIin,  XVII  (1893)  , 33. 
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capital  city,  Philadelphia,  no  music  is  made  either  in  the  English  or 
in  the  German  churches.  ...  I came  to  the  country  with  the  first 
organ,  which  now  stands  in  a High  German  Lutheran  church  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  . . .”i"'  Although  there  was  a trace  of  a musical 
society  in  1740  and  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  reported  attendance  in 
1744  at  a “Musick  Club,”  there  is  no  evidence  of  a public  concert  in 
Philadelphia  at  least  for  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Outside  of  Philadelphia,  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Bethlehem, 
founded  in  1741,  offered  perhaps  the  best  music  to  be  found  in  the 
Colonies  and  was  destined  to  become  the  mecca  for  the  lovers  of 
Bach  in  America.  The  theater,  too,  suffered  for  lack  of  interest. 
There  were  puppet  shows  in  Philadelphia  in  1742;  but  dramatic  per- 
formances were  virtually  non-existent. 

In  contrast  to  the  arts,  the  contributions  of  Colonial  Pennsylvanians 
to  the  sciences  w'ere  remarkedly  numerous  and  significant.  John 
Bartram,  whom  Linnaeus  characterized  as  “the  greatest  natural  botanist 
in  the  world,”  founded  the  first  botanical  garden  in  the  colonies  in 
1718.180  "phe  erudite  and  versatile  James  Logan  w’as  the  first  in 
America  to  make  investigations  in  physiological  botany  and  published 
at  Leyden  in  1739  a Latin  treatise  entitled  Experimenta  et  meletemata 
de  Plantarum  generatione.  Bartram’s  son  William  continued  the  work 
of  his  father  and  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  1791  through 
Florida,  Carolina,  and  Georgia  in  search  “of  rare  and  useful  produc- 
tions of  nature.”^®!  The  “Father  of  American  Materia  Medica,” 
Benjamin  Smith  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  in  1800  published  his 
Elements  of  Botany,  the  first  textbook  on  the  subject  in  America. i*- 

The  sciences  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  engaged  the  attention 
of  one  of  the  finest  scientific  minds  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  his 
eulogium  pronounced  upon  David  Rittenhouse  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  stated:  “What  a 

mind  was  here!  without  literary  friends  or  society,  and  but  two  or 
three  books,  he  became,  before  he  had  reached  his  four-and-twentieth 

Mittelberger,  Journey,  114. 
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^■^Ibid.,  276-77. 
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year,  the  rival  of  the  two  greatest  mathematicians  in  Europe.”i®3  This 
estimate  of  him  was  shared  by  Thomas  Jefferson;  and  a foreign  writer 
declared  that  as  a philosopher  and  man  of  science,  America  has  not 
produced  any  one  superior  to  David  Rittenhouse.”^®* 

Men  of  lesser  attainments  were  also  moved  to  observe  the  natural 
phenomena  of  their  day.  Julius  I'.  Sachse  reports  that  a Dr.  Christ- 
opher Witt  of  Crermantown  recorded  a description  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Great  Comet  of  1743- 1744,  which  he  had  viewed  through  his 
eight-foot  telescope.^®® 

Franklin’s  discoveries  in  electricity  not  only  advanced  the  status  of 
knowledge  in  that  field  but  also  furthered  the  adoption  of  the  experi- 
mental method  as  a basic  methodologv'  for  future  discoveries.  Samuel 
Miller  states  that  in  1752  kranklin  “discovered  the  identity  of  the 
electric  fluid  and  lightning;  a discovery  of  the  greatest  practical  utility; 
and,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  the  science  under  consideration,  which 
was  the  result  of  a jireconceived  opinion,  and  of  experiments  instituted 
^vith  an  exj^ress  \'ie^v  to  ascertain  the  truth. ’’^®®  These  findings  were 
later  confirmed  by  Messrs.  Dalibard  and  Delor  of  France  and  led  to 
Franklin  s invention  of  the  lightning  rod.^®"  ,\t  about  the  same  time, 
Fbenezer  Kinnerslv  working  independently  “distinguished  himself  by 
rediscovering  the  apparently  contrary  electricities  of  glass  and  resin, 
or  sulphur.  . . .’’i®®  Franklin  encouraged  Kinnersly  to  lecture  and  to 
demonstrate  his  experiments  in  electricity. ^®” 

In  the  field  of  chemistry.  Dr.  John  de  Normandie  laid  the  foundation 
which  was  to  result  in  Philadelphia’s  being  regarded  as  the  center  of 
scientific  chemistry.  He  contributed  “in  a sense,  too,  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush’s  Syllabus  of  Chemistry;  the  first  text-book 
written  by  an  .\merican  and  published  in  his  home  country  (1770). 

”190 


'”011010(1  in  .Samuel  Miller,  A Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  . . ., 
2 vols.  (New  York,  180,1),  I,  3.S8  n. 

''^'Wharton,  "Notes  on  the  Provincial  Literature  of  Pennsylvania,”  TfSPM,  I,  138. 
‘’'■  Julius  I'.  Sarhse,  The  German  Sectarians  of  Pennsylvania,  170S  I7I2,  2 vols. 
(Philadelphia,  1899-1000),  II,  87-88. 

Miller,  Retrospect,  I,  21. 

Ibid.,  21-2.5;  Franklin,  Autobiography,  175-76. 

Miller,  Retrospect , I.  25;  Smith,  "Early  Science  in  Philadelphia,”  PMHB,  LI, 
22-23. 

Franklin,  Autobiography,  173;  Smith.  "Early  Science  in  Philadelphia,"  PMHB, 
LI,  22-23. 

"^Ibid.,  24-25. 
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Societies  were  formed  to  advance  philosophical  discussion  and  to 
stimulate  scientific  discovery.  In  1727  Franklin  formed  the  Junto  for 
“mutual  improvement  ...  on  any  point  of  Morals,  Politics,  or  Natural 
Philosophy.  . . Interest  in  the  society  declined  and  in  1743 

Franklin  and  others  formed  the  American  Philosophical  Society. In 
1744  Franklin  described  the  Society  as  containing  a physician,  a 
botanist,  a mathematician,  a “Mechanician,”  a geographer,  and  a 
“General  Nat.  Philosopher.”i^^  These  societies  were  followed  in  later 
years  by  the  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  “oldest  organization  ol 
its  class,  in  the  world,”  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

Only  small  sections  of  the  population  were  alfected  by  science  and 
the  arts.  The  former  was  the  special  province  of  the  intellectually 
advanced,  and  the  latter  were  luxuries  reserved  largely  for  the  rich.^^^ 
Indeed,  the  path  of  scientific  progress  was  frequently  impeded  by 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  superstition.  The  strong  opposition  ecoun- 
tered  by  Cotton  Mather  and  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  in  Boston  in  1721 
in  their  eventually  successful  efforts  to  introduce  inoculation  against 
smallpox  was  continued  in  Philadelphia  by  members  of  the  clergy  and 
others  in  1722.^^® 

Natural  phenomena,  too,  aroused  mixed  reactions  of  scientific  curi- 
osity and  intelligent  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  fear  and  ignorant 
superstition  on  the  other.  The  “Great  Comet”  of  1743-1744  stimulated 
scientific  observations  by  Dr.  Christopher  Witt  and  others;  contrariwise, 
it  induced  a negative  comment  from  Christopher  Sauer  which  served 
to  arouse  the  fears  of  “the  ignorant  and  superstitious  German  com- 
munity at  large.”^®^ 

6.  European  University  Heritage 

Under  the  combined  influences  of  Humanism  and  the  Reformation, 
an  educational  system  was  established  which  in  its  principal  outlines 
persisted  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  a synthesis 
of  the  two  great  educational  forces  of  the  time,  Christianity  and 

Franklin,  Autobiography,  67;  Adams,  Provincial  Society,  263. 

Ibid.;  Franklin,  Autobiography.,  124. 

^“Letter  to  Cadwallader  Golden,  April  5,  1744,  Hazard’s  Register,  VIII,  318. 

Smith,  “Early  Science  in  Philadelphia,”  PMHB,  LI,  25-26. 

Adams,  Provincial  Society,  277. 

196  Watson,  Annals,  II,  372;  Sachse,  German  Sectarians,  II,  88;  Miller,  Retrospect, 
I,  285-86. 

Sachse,  German  Sectarians,  II,  87-94. 
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classical  anli(juity,  the  latter  with  its  t^volokl  di\  ision:  “firstly,  its  science 
;ind  philosophy,  as  incorporated  in  the  Aristotelian  system  and  adopted 
already  by  the  Mitldle  -Ages,  and  secondly,  its  poetry  and  elocpience, 
as  imparted  by  the  Humanists. Prior  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  university  intellect  was  occupied,  in  the  realm  of  the  liberal  arts, 
mainly  \vith  logic  and  metaphysics  as  interpreted  b)'  the  Schoolmen. 
I he  energies  of  the  students  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  prac- 
tice of  Ixitin  elocpience.  I'he  classics  were  studied,  little  heed  being 
given  to  their  content,  lor  the  purpose  of  developing  correctness  of 
speech  and  precision  of  thought  in  displays  of  rhetoric  both  written 
and  sjioken.  Disjmtations  and  declamations  tvere  the  sine  qua  non  of 
university  life.i*^“ 

Contrary  to  the  aim  of  medieval  education  which  stressed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ability  to  reason,  the  Humanists  sought  to  produce 
“the  complete  citizen. This  dillerence  was  summed  up  by  fules  G. 
Compayrei  as  follows: 

I he  education  of  the  Middle  Ages,  once  rigid  and  repressive, 
which  condemned  the  body  to  a regime  too  severe  and  the 
mind  to  a discipline  too  narrow,  is  now  to  be  followed  (at  least 
in  theory)  by  an  education  broader  and  more  liberal;  which 
will  give  due  attention  to  hygiene  and  physical  exercises;  which 
will  enfranchise  the  intelligence  hitherto  the  prisoner  of  the 
syllogism;  which  will  substitute  real  studies  for  the  verbal 
subtleties  of  dialectic;  which  will  give  the  jireference  to  things 
over  words;  which,  finally,  instead  of  develojhng  but  a single 
faculty,  the  reason,  and  instead  of  reducing  man  to  a sort  of 
dialectic  automaton,  will  seek  to  develop  the  whole  man  in 
mind  and  body,  taste  and  knowledge,  heart  and  will.^oi 

The  vehicle  for  effecting  such  a transformation  existed,  for  the 
Humanists,  in  the  ancient  languages.  Their  value  lay  not  only  in  their 
broad  cultural  effects,  but  in  their  role  as  guides  in  the  solution  of 
the  practical  problems  of  living.-®-  At  the  same  time,  the  Reformation 
injected  a stress  on  religion  and  theology  into  the  universities;  and 

r'riccli icii  raulscii,  Gentian  Education,  Past  and  Present,  translated  by  T. 
I.oiciiz  (London  aixl  I,ci[)sic,  1908),  86. 

S.  S.  Laurie,  Studies  in  the  History  of  Educational  Opinion  from  the  Renais- 
sance (Cambridge,  190.'))  , 32;  Karl  \'on  Rauiner,  “\'erbal  Realism,”  in  Henry 
Barnard  (ed.)  , Memoirs  of  Eminent  Teachers  and  Educators  with  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  Education  in  Germany  ('Hartford,  1878),  42.7. 

William  II.  Woodward,  Vittorino  da  Eellre  and  Other  Humanist  Educators 
(Cambridge,  1897)  , 182. 

^'“Quoted  in  Laurie,  Educational  Opinion,  14-15. 

7\’oodward,  Vittorino  da  Eeltre,  182  ff.;  Paulsen,  German  Education,  41-42,  52-53. 
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this  emphasis  left  its  imprint  on  the  colleges  of  Colonial  America,  as 
Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  and  Yale  College  show. 

Luther  inveighed  against  the  universities  of  his  day  and  urged  their 
“thorough  purging.”  “What  are  they,”  he  asked,  save  places  “full  of 
dissolute  living,”  where  “the  Holy  Scriptures  and  faith  in  Christ  are 
lightly  accounted  of;  and  where  the  blind  pagan,  Aristotle,  reigns  soli- 
tary and  alone,  even  to  the  dethroning  of  Christ?”-'^®  He  proposed  revis- 
ing the  university  curriculum.  In  the  place  of  the  abridged  Aristotle 
he  commended  for  “men  of  higher  understanding”  the  pursuance  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages  and  the  hitherto-neglected 
mathematics  and  history. Although  Erasmus  charged  that  “Wher- 
ever Lutheranism  prevails,  learning  and  liberal  culture  go  to  the 
ground,”  there  is  little  question  that  Luther  contributed  significantly 
to  the  eventual  liberalization  of  the  university  curriculum. 

The  Reformation,  made  possible  in  the  first  place  by  the  existence 
of  universities,-06  profoundly  influenced  the  subsequent  course  of 
higher  education.  Aimed  at  the  liberation  of  individual  man,  it  sought 
his  emancipation  from  tradition  and  authority.  In  conjunction  with 
Humanism,  it  effected  a revival  of  interest  in  this  earthly  life  and 
waged  an  eventually  successful  battle  against  the  restricting  bonds  of 
Scholastic  philosophy  and  theology.-®^  Its  principles  were  embodied 
in  Calvin’s  institution  at  Geneva,  which  formed  the  model  for  such 
universities  as  Leyden  and  Edinburgh  and  which  “was  thought  to  have 
influenced  the  establishment  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, in  which  so  many  of  the  founders  of  Harvard  received  their 

training.”208 

In  Germany,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was  reflected  in  the 
universities  by  a revival  of  the  classics  and  by  a gradual  subordination 

Karl  Von  Raumer,  “Luther’s  Views  of  Education  and  Schools,”  Barnard  (ed.), 
Memoirs  . . . of  Education  in  Germany,  153;  Frederick  Eby,  Early  Protestant  Educa- 
tors (New  York  and  London,  1931) , 35-36. 

^ Ibid.,  35-31;  Von  Raumer,  “Luther’s  Views  . . .,”  Barnard  (ed.)  , Memoirs  . . . 
of  Education  in  Germany,  153  If.;  Laurie,  Educational  Opinion,  32-33. 

Eby,  Protestant  Educators,  13,  19-20;  Von  Raumer,  “Verbal  Realism,”  Barnard 
(ed.) , Memoirs  . . . of  Education  in  Germany,  427-28;  Paulsen,  German  Education, 
54. 

^Hastings  Rashdall,  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  2 vols. 
(Oxford,  1895) , II,  230. 

“'"Paulsen,  German  Education,  46-47;  Eby,  Protestant  Educators,  2-3;  Karl  Von 
Raumer,  “The  Schlettstadt  School,  and  John  Reuchlin,”  Barnard  (ed.).  Memoirs 
...  of  Education  in  Germany,  94. 

Eby,  Protestant  Educators,  252-53. 
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of  the  influence  of  Scltolasticism.-®^  Yet,  so  slow  were  the  universities 
to  adopt  the  new  learning,  that  Friedrich  Paulsen  was  constrained  to 
note  that  the  German  universities  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
(cntury  were  regarded  "as  obsolete  and  dying  institutions. By  the 
(lose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  changes  had  occurred,  sparked 
by  the  creation  of  two  new  universities,  those  of  Halle  (1694)  and 
Gottingen  (1737),  which  re-established  the  universities  as  the  leading 
centers  of  science  and  literature  in  Germany.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Gniversity  of  Halle,  according  to  Paulsen,  was  “the  first  university  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Europe.” 
Its  claim  to  this  distinction  was  twofold:  first,  it  had  assimilated 
modern  philosophy  and  science;  and  second,  it  had  adopted  freedom 
of  thought  and  of  teaching  as  formal  educational  principles.  Prior  to 
this  time,  in  Protestant  no  less  than  at  Catholic  universities,  the 
professors  subscribed  to  approved  doctrines  which  they  were  pledged 
to  transmit  unchanged.  In  Halle,  however,  where  “the  principle  of 
Ubertns  philosopliandi”  triumphed  from  the  outset,  modern  science 
and  philosophy  emerged  not  as  officially  established  doctrinal  systems, 
but  as  products  of  free  thought  and  research. 

Relatively  few  of  the  products  of  this  European  university  system 
emigrated  to  the  new  Province.  ^Vith  Penn,  who  had  been  a student 
at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford  University,  and  had  been  expelled 
for  non-conformist  views, came  Thomas  Llovd,  Thomas  Wynne,  and 
Griffith  Owen,  all  jnactitioners  of  medicine,  d'he  first  of  these,  Thomas 
Lloyd,  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford  and  was  a 
“Doctor  of  Physic. The  following  year,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius 
arrived  with  a small  company  of  Germans.  He  had  attended  four 
universities  (.\ltdorf,  Strassburg,  Basel,  and  Jena)  and  had  taken  his 
doctor’s  degree  at  Altdorf  in  1675.-'* 

In  the  main,  those  who  had  experienced  some  form  of  Old  World 
higher  education  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  European  origin  who 

**  I’anlscn,  German  Education,  53  fl.;  Von  Raumcr,  "The  Schlettstadt  School, 
and  John  Rcuchlin,”  Barnard  (cd.)  , Memoirs  . . . of  Education  in  Germany,  93-91. 

Paulsen,  German  Education,  116. 

^"Ibid.,  116  ff. 

William  H.  Dixon,  ^Villiatn  Penn:  An  Historical  Biography  (Philadelphia, 
1851)  , 28-31. 

C/eorRe  5V’.  Norris,  The  Early  History  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia  (Philadel- 
phia, 1886),  10-12;  Frederick  P.  Henrs’  fed.).  Standard  History  of  the  Medical 
Profession  of  Philadelphia  (Chicago,  1897),  21-22. 

Marion  D.  I,carne<i,  The  Eife  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  the  Founder  of 
Germantown  (Philadelphia,  1908),  63,  77,  117. 
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came  to  teach  or  to  conduct  church  congregations  and  native-born 
Pennsylvanians  who  went  abroad  to  study  medicine.  Of  the  former, 
rhomas  Pears,  in  citing  the  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the 
colony  up  to  the  year  1735,  states  that  twenty-three  were  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow  and  nine  of  Edinburgh. 

Among  these  were  William  Tennent  and  Francis  Alison.  Tennent, 
founder  of  the  “Log  College,”  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1685.-^**  Alison,  principal  of  the  first  synodical  secondary 
school  established  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Presbyterians  and  vice-provost 
of  the  College,  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  was  probably  the  first 
American  minister  to  receive  the  D.D.  degree  from  a foreign  univer- 
sity.^it  Later  arrivals  included  William  Smith,  first  provost  of  the  Col- 
lege, Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  who  took  his 
first  degree  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (March,  1747) ; and 
Charles  Nisbet,  first  principal  of  Dickinson  College,  who  received  his 
degree  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1754.“^® 

Among  the  German  immigrants,  those  who  played  prominent  roles 
in  the  educational  life  of  the  Province  included  George  Michael  Weiss, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg  (1725)  Michael  Schlatter, 
superintendent  of  the  German  Charity  Schools,  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leyden  in  Holland  and  Helmstadt  in  Germany;--^'  Henry 
Melchior  Muhlenberg,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Gottingen 
(1738)  Joltti  William  Hendel,  one  of  the  founders  and  vice-presi- 

dent of  Franklin  College,  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg;222  John  Christopher  Kunze,  founder  of  the  Seminarium  at  Phila- 

^ Thomas  C.  Pears,  Jr.,  “Colonial  Education  .Vmong  Presbyterians,”  Presby- 
terian Historical  Society,  Journal,  XXX  (1952),  117.  The  Journal  will  be  cited 
hereafter  as  PHSJ. 

'^^ibid.,  120. 

^''Leonard  A.  Morrison.  The  History  of  the  Alison  or  Allison  Family  in  Europe 
and  America,  A.D.  1135  to  1893  (Boston,  1893)  , 122-23. 

Samuel  Miller,  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Nisbet,  D.D.,  Late  President  of 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle  (New  York,  1840)  , 16. 

™ James  L Good,  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  1725- 
1792  (Reading,  1899),  113-14. 

-“Henry  Harbaugh,  The  Life  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  (Philadelphia,  1857), 
31;  Allen  Johnson  et  al.  (eds.)  , The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  22  vols. 
and  index  (New  York,  1928-1958)  , XVI,  435-36.  The  last-named  work  will  be  cited 
hereafter  as  D.iB. 

William  J.  Mann,  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  (Phila- 
delphia, 1888),  12. 
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tlelpliia,  student  at  the  University  oi  Leipsic;--^  and  Justus  Henry 
Christian  Hehnutli,  prolessor  at  tlie  Uinversity  of  Pennsylvania,  edu- 
cated at  lIalle.-“‘ 

Several  native-born  physicians  studied  abroad.  Thomas  Cadwalader 
attended  the  University  of  Rheims.--^  Redman  pursued  part  of 

his  medical  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Leyden.--'’  The  founder  of  the  University  of 
Pennsyhania  Medical  School,  John  Morgan,  received  his  M.D.  Irom 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.--"  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  professor  of 
surgery  anti  anatomv  at  the  College  ol  Philatlelphia,  obtained  his 
medical  tlegree  from  the  University  of  Etlinburgh.--''^  "Ehe  first  pro- 
fessor of  medical  chemistry  at  the  Ihiiversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin 
Rush,  also  completed  his  medical  etlucation  at  the  University  ol 
Edinburgh,  in  June,  1768.--'-' 

===>  tN'illiain  B.  Spni^^uc,  Annals  of  the  American  Puljnt,  \'ols.  (New  York,  1857- 
1869),  IX.  54. 

Mann,  Mnhlrnberg,  116-17;  .Spragne,  Annals,  IX.  51-54;  DAH,  \'lll,  515-16. 

==^Norri.s,  Medicine.  Tl\  DAH,  111,  lOO-lUl. 

Norris,  .Medicine,  30. 

Josepli  Ciarson.  A ffisloiy  of  the  .Medical  Dej>artmcnt  of  the  University  of 
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Pres  by  ten  an  hiflncncc:  Origins 


From  its  settlement  in  1681  to  the  beginning  ol  the  second  halt 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Pennsylvania  had  neither  college  nor 
university  organized  under  and  recognized  by  jnovincial  law  or 
authority.  Formal  education,  even  the  most  elementary,  requires  a 
state  of  social  organization  wherein  a surplus  of  the  material  necessities 
of  life  exists,  thus  freeing  some  of  its  members  from  the  productive 
process  and  thus  affording  them  the  leisure  that  organized  schooling 
requires.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Province,  leisure  was  a scarce  com- 
modity. Few  children  could  be  released  from  the  task  of  helping 
the  family  earn  a livelihood.  Daniel  Falckner  observed  that  “In  the 
country  schools  . . . where  the  parents  cannot  spare  the  actual  services 
of  their  children,”  teachers  should  take  advantage  of  their  “spare  time 
in  the  mornings  and  evening  . . . or  . . . call  them  from  their  duties 
in  turns;  yea,  even  converse  with  them  while  they  are  at  work.  . . .”i 
Schooling  may  accompany  but  must  not  interfere  with  economic  func- 
tions. But  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
requires  more  than  material  readiness;  the  people  must  feel  a need 
for  it,  they  must  be  willing  to  support  it  and  send  their  children  to  it. 
It  is  precisely  here  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  that  the  influence  of 
the  churches  was  manifested.  Those  denominations,  like  the  Presby- 
terians, the  German  Reformed  and  the  Lutherans,  that  demanded  an 
educated  clergy  early  directed  their  efforts  towards  founding  colleges 
and  seminaries  for  their  training.  And  they  established  them  as 
rapidly  and  as  extensively  as  their  means  woidd  permit.  Contrariwise, 
those  who  opposed  a “hireling  priesthood”  (the  Quakers  and  the 
German  sectarians  are  numbered  among  these)  were  either  late  in 
erecting  institutions  of  higher  education  or  failed  to  do  so  altogether. 
The  institutional  results  of  the  differing  attitudes,  other  than  theologi- 
cal seminaries  and  colleges  for  women,  are  examined  in  the  chapters 
comprising  Part  I.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  latter  topics 
in  Parts  III  and  IV. 


Sachse  (ed.)  , Faickner’s  Curieuse,  99. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  IX  PEXXSYLVAXIA 
1.  The  Log  College 


riie  Presbyterians  had  long  maintained  an  almost  unbroken  tradition 
ol  a liberally  educated  ministry.  Nearly  all  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  the  Colonies  had  received  their  education  either  in  the 
universities  ol  Scotland  or  Ireland  or  tit  one  of  the  New  Lnclaml 
colleges.-  Despite  a deartli  of  ministers  in  the  Netv  WTrld,  they  rarely 
thought  of  imrotlucing  tiny  man  into  the  ministry  who  had  not  re- 
ceived a college  or  university  education.-'*  As  a jnecondition  for  ordina- 
tion “The  Directory  for  the  Publick  \Vorship  of  God”  (1728),  required 
“the  Minister  ol  Christ,”  ter  be  jrossessed  of  “Skill  in  the  Original 
Languages,  and  in  siuh  .Arts  tuul  Sciences  as  are  Handmaids  unto 
Divinity.”* 

Facetl  with  an  increase  of  newly  organized  churclies,  a diminution 
of  the  number  of  ministers  trained  in  the  Scottish  universities,  and  a 
lack  of  jrrospective  (andidates  possessed  of  the  means  for  attending 
tlie  New  Kngland  colleges,  the  infant  church  teas  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources to  jrrovide  lor  their  ediuation.-’  l-.arlv  recognition  was  given 
to  this  problem  by  John  'rhomson,  who  lamented  that  “partly  the 
infancy,  and  partly  the  poverty  of  our  circumstances,  . . . render  us 
unable  to  plant  a seminary  of  learning  among  ourselves,  and  so  to  see 
to  the  education  of  our  young  candidates  lor  the  ministry.  . . .”** 
l-'ranc  is  .Alison,  on  hi>  arris  al  at  Philadelphia  in  17,S,a,  noted  that  “there 
svas  not  a College,  nor  even  a good  grannn.ir  school  in  lour  Provinces, 
.Mars  land,  Pennss  Ivan ia,  |erses  and  N'esv  A'cti  k.’”^ 

1 he  Inst  oHicial  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  svas  made  by  the  Synod 
of  Phihidelphia  in  17,')8  svhen  it  ado])ted  the  “Overture”  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Lesves.  'Phis  overture  described  the  situation  svith  svhich 
tlte  cliurch  svas  faced,  and,  in  an  attem|)t  to  overcome  the  “evil”  and 
to  provide  the  ministers  so  badly  needed,  proposed: 


■ Pears,  "Clolonial  I-.duc ation  .Vniomc  Prcshucrians."  PUSJ,  XXX,  116-17. 

Archibald  Alexander,  lUo'^rnphiral  Skrtrliis  of  the  Founder,  and  Principal  Alumni 
of  the  l.o!^  College  (Princeton.  161.')),  11. 

‘ The  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  . . . (Edinburgh, 
1726),  197. 

Pears,  "Colonial  Education  .Among  Presbyterians,’’  PUSJ,  XXX,  117. 

’'Cdiarles  Hodge.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Fnitrd  States  of  America,  2 sols.  /Philadelphia,  18.")l),  I,  I-IO. 

' Ehomas  C.  Pears,  |r..  (ronijr.)  , " nociimeniary  History  of  'William  Tennent  and 
the  I.og  College"  1 1 'npnblished,  mimcograjrhed  manuscript,  1940,  Historical  .Society 
of  Pennsyhania,  Philadelphia)  , 1,).'). 
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that  every  student  who  has  not  studied  with  approbation,  pass- 
ing the  usual  courses  in  some  of  the  New  England,  or  European 
colleges,  approved  by  public  authority,  shall,  before  he  be  en- 
couraged by  any  Presbytery  for  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry, 
apply  himself  to  this  Synod,  and  that  they  appoint  a committee 
of  their  members  yearly,  whom  they  know  to  be  well  skilled  in 
the  several  branches  of  philosophy,  and  divinity,  and  the  lan- 
guages, to  examine  such  students  in  this  place,  and  finding  them 
well  accomplished  in  those  several  parts  of  learning,  shall  allow 
them  a public  testimonial  from  the  Synod,  which,  till  better 
provision  be  made,  will  in  some  measure  answer  the  design  of 
taking  a degree  in  the  college.® 

The  adoption  of  the  Lewes  Overture  carried  with  it  the  implication 
that  no  institution  existed  within  the  bounds  of  the  synod  that  could 
properly  be  called  a college  or  a theological  seminary.  This  was  not 
quite  the  case.  Some  years  before,  William  Tennent  had  begun  his 
now  famous  Log  College.®  There  is  little  question  that  this  was  the 
first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Colonies  specifically  designed  for  the 
education  of  Presbyterian  ministers. Question  does  exist  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  its  origin.  Archibald  Alexander,  Thomas  Murphy,  James 
P.  Wickersham,  and  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  claim  1726  as  the  date  of 
its  founding.i^  Nathaniel  Irwin,  writing  in  1793,  maintained  that  the 
institution  had  its  beginnings  “in  or  near  ye  year  1730;”i®  while 
Thomas  C.  Pears,  Jr.,  amasses  a good  deal  of  evidence  to  support  his 
contention  that  1735  is  the  most  logical  date  to  mark  the  founding  of 
Tennent’s  Log  College.^® 

Few  contemporary  accounts  of  the  institution  exist.  The  earliest, 
and  possibly  the  best,  is  that  of  the  evangelist  George  Whitefield.  Under 
the  date  of  November  22,  1739,  his  journal  states: 

Set  out  for  Neshaminy,  20  Miles  distant  from  Trent-Town, 
where  old  Mr.  Tennent  lives,  and  keeps  an  Academy,  and  where 
I was  to  preach  to  Day,  according  to  appointment.  ... 

^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  . . . 
I706-178S  (Philadelphia,  [1841]),  141. 

“Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches,  22. 

^“Thomas  Murphy,  The  Presbytery  of  the  Tog  College;  or.  The  Cradle  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America  (Philadelphia,  1889)  , 66-67;  Pears,  “Colonial 
Education  Among  Presbyterians,”  PHSI,  XXX,  120. 

Murphy,  Presbytery,  74;  Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches,  36;  James  P.  Wicker- 
sham, A History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania  (Lancaster,  1886),  110;  Brumbaugh, 
Educational  Struggle,  3. 

“Nathaniel  Irwin,  “Memoirs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Neshaminey,”  PHSI, 
II  (1904) , 223. 

“Pears,  “Colonial  Education  Among  Presbyterians,”  ibid.,  XXX,  121-22. 
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It  hajjpenctl  very  providentially,  that  Mr.  Tennent  and  his 
Hrcthren,  are  appointed  to  be  a Presbytery,  by  the  Svnod;  so 
iliat  they  intend  breeding  up  gracious  Youths,  and  sending  them 
out,  from  time  to  time,  into  our  Lord’s  Y’ineyard.— The  Place 
wherein  the  young  Men  study  now,  is,  in  contempt,  called, 
Ehc  College:  It  is  a Log-House,  al)out  20  Foot  long,  and  near 

as  many  broad;  and  to  me  it  seem’d  to  resemble  the  School  of 
the  old  Prophets;  for  that  their  Habitations  were  mean,  and 
that  they  sought  not  great  Lhings  for  themselves.  . . . From  this 
despised  Place,  / to  8 worthy  .Ministers  ol  |esus  ha\’e  lately 
been  sent  forth;  more  are  almost  ready  to  be  seitt;  and  a Founda- 
tiem  is  now  Laying  for  the  Instruction  of  many  others.^* 

financial  support  for  the  senunary  came  from  the  fees  of  the  students 
and  the  contributions  of  indi\iduals  ami  presbMeries.  William 
Seward,  Whitefield’s  traveling  companion,  records  in  his  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  that  he  visited  Mr.  Tennent  .\])iil  23,  1710,  and  that  ‘‘Mr. 
\V’hitefield  and  I gave  eacii  of  us  something  towards  the  Support  of 
this  Seminai-y,  which  may  justly  be  called  a School  of  the  Prophets.”^-’'’ 
.\t  its  meeting  of  December  8,  1 710,  the  Presbytery  of  New  London- 
derry noting  “that  there  are  several  very  promising  fl:  hopeful  youths 
under  y*^  care  & instruction  of  the  Rev’  Mr.  Tennent  at  Xeshaminey, 
in  order  to  their  being  educated  & train’d  up  for  y church  in  y<^  gospel- 
ministry,  some  of  tvhom  have  not  a sulhciency  of  their  own  to  support 
them  in  y«  course  of  their  preparatory  studies,”  ])roposed  to  come  to 
their  aid,  and  urged  other  congregations  to  do  likewise.”’  I'he  Presby- 
tery of  Xew  Brunswick,  having  just  severed  its  connection  with  the 
Svnod  of  Philadelphia,’"  decided  at  its  meeting  of  June  .3,  17'H,  to 
apply  some  funds  originally  intended  for  that  synod,  “to  the  Support 
of  some  Students  at  Xeshaminey  they  being  in  need  of  .Assistance.” 
They  further  agreed  to  send  a letter  “to  the  Several  Societies  under 
our  Care,”  asking  them  “to  make  some  provision  for  the  Assistance  of 
such  Students.””® 

Questions  were  raised  about  the  adequacy  of  the  training  afforded 
by  the  Log  College.  Men  who  had  received  their  education  in 

’*  (teorge  'Whilcficld,  A Cnntinuatimi  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whilefield’s  Journal 
from  Ili.s  Embarking  After  the  Embargo  to  Ifis  Arrival  at  .Savannah  in  Georgia 
(I’hiladclpliia,  17'ioj.  1-12-41. 

'"Cited  in  Pears,  "Colonial  I'.duration  .Among  Presbyterians,"  PffSJ,  XXX,  12.3. 

'"Records  of  the  .Se.ssions  of  the  Londonderry  Congregation,  1740-1791,  p.  3, 
Presbyterian  Historical  .Society,  Philadelphia. 

'"Pears,  "Colonial  F.diication  .Among  Presbyterians,"  PHSJ,  XXX,  125. 

'"Records  of  the  Xew  Brunswick  Presbytery,  1738-1756,  p.  24,  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society,  Philadelphia. 
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European  universities  with  their  numerous  proiessors  and  abundant 
facilities  doubted  that  one  individual  was  sufficiently  competent  in  all 
fields  of  learning  to  produce  the  kind  of  minister  Presbyterian  tradition 
demandedd^  William  Tennent  had  received  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  from  which  he  was  graduated  July  11,  1685, 
with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.-®  He  was  recognized  as  a “Master 
in  the  latin  & Greek  languages,”  but  it  was  believed  that  his  proficiency 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  by  no  means  equaled  his  classical  learning.-^ 
It  was  because  of  such  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  those  candidates 
for  the  ministry  trained  by  Mr.  Tennent  and  others  that  the  synod 
adopted  the  Lew’es  Overture  in  1738  and  reaffirmed  its  position  the 
following  year.--  The  synodical  action,  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Tennents,  led  to  the  schism  in  the  church  (1741) , which  persisted  until 
the  reunion  of  1758.“^ 

Undoubtedly  the  action  w'hich  sharpened  the  conflict  between  the 
proponents  of  the  Log  College  and  those  who  insisted  upon  an  ex- 
amination by  the  synod  of  the  qualifications  of  noncollegiate  candidates 
for  the  ministry  was  the  licensing  of  John  Rowland  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick.  According  to  Alexander,  the  presbytery  had  been 
established  through  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  Log  College  for 
the  express  purpose  of  licensing  its  graduates.  The  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery  was  created  by  act  of  the  synod  on  May  26,  1738.-^  At  its 
very  first  meeting,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  act  of  the  synod,  it 
took  on  trial  Mr.  John  Rowland,  a student  of  the  Log  College.-^ 
Despite  the  re-enactment  by  the  synod  of  its  stand  requiring  an  ex- 
amination of  ministerial  candidates  privately  tutored  prior  to  their 
licensing  by  a presbytery,-®  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  licensed 
John  Rowland  (September  7,  1738)  and  not  long  afterwards  (October 

Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches,  61. 

“Pears,  "Colonial  Education  Among  Presbyterians,”  PHS],  XXX,  120. 

^ Irwin,  "Memoirs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Neshaminey,”  ibid.,  II,  223; 
George  Chambers,  A Tribute  to  the  Principles,  Virtues,  Habits  and  Public  Use- 
fulness of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Early  Settlers  of  Pennsylvania  (Chambershurg, 
1871),  40;  Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches,  28,  62. 

^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  146;  Pears,  "Colonial  Education  Among 
Presbyterians,”  PHSJ,  XXX,  118. 

^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  145-46,  158-59;  Alexander,  Biographical 
Sketches,  bl'.  Pears,  "Colonial  Education  Among  Presbyterians,”  PHS],  XXX,  172. 

^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  138. 

“Records  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  1-2,  Presbyterian  Historical  Society, 
Philadelphia;  Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches,  67. 

^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  146. 
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12,  1/39)  ordained  him.-'  The  synod  retused  to  admit  John  Rowland 
to  tlieii  membership,  although  they  recognized  the  right  of  the  presby- 
teries to  ordain  their  own  ministers.^® 

It  shoidd  be  noted  that,  even  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Lewes 
0\eituie,  recommendation  of  a candidate  for  the  ministry  by  the 
synod  did  not  always  residt  in  his  approval  lor  ordination  by  the 
presbyteries,  d'his  was  so  in  the  case  of  Henricus  Goetschius,  a grad- 
uate of  the  college  at  Zurich.-^  Although  the  synod  considered  his 
testimonials  Irom  Ciermany  as  “ample  and  satisfactory”  and  recom- 
mendetl  him  to  the  Presbytery  ol  Philadel])hia,^®  the  latter  body,  meet- 
ing the  following  day  (May  28,  1737),  “unanimously  came  to  this 
C..OIU lusion.  That  tho  he  appeared  well  skilled  in  the  Learned  Lan- 
guages yet  inasmuch  as  they  found  him  altogether  ignorant  in  College 
Learning,  and  btit  jroorly  read  in  Divinity,  his  ordination  to  the 
•Ministry  must  at  present  be  deferred. It  tvas  not  until  he  placed 
himself  undei  the  tutelage  of  a minister  of  the  presbytery  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  for  four  additional  years  that  he  was  finally  ordained 
on  .Vpril  7,  17-11.32 

\\  hat  was  under  attack  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Log  College,  was  the 
inadeijuacy  ol  the  training  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  curriculum 
was  the  battleground.  Gilbert  Tennent  insisted  that  piety  be  the  basic 
criterion  foi  selection  of  ministers,  and  he  hurled  bitter  jiolemics 
against  the  opponents  of  his  father’s  school,  labeling  them  as 
Orthodox,  Letter-learned  . . . Pharisees.”  In  the  “Nottingham  Ser- 
mon deli\’ered  March  8,  17-40,  he  maintained  that  private  seminaries, 
in  a period  of  nonexistent  or  “corrupted”  public  academies,  offered 
the  best  training  ground  for  the  ministry. 33 

Francis  .-Mison  and  other  members  of  the  synod  were  skeptical  of 
the  motives  of  Gilbert  Tennent  and  the  adherents  of  the  Log  College. 
They  questioned  his  professed  desire  for  a “well-qualified  Ministry,” 
and  intimated  that  he  was  more  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare 

Records  of  ilie  i\cu-  Brunswick  Presbytery,  3,  12-13,  I’re.shytcriaii  Historical 
Society.  Philadelphia. 

Rcrords  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  147-48,  154. 

Edward  T.  Corwin.  .4  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  1628-1902 
t\ew  York,  1!)02).  490. 

^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  133. 

'''  Records  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  1733-1784,  pp.  42-43,  Pre.sbytcrian 
Historical  .Socicts.  Philadelphia. 

■’-Cfirwin.  Reformed  Church,  490. 

Gilbert  Tennent,  The  Danger  of  an  Uncotwerted  Ministry  . . . (Philadelphia, 
1740)  . 4.10. 
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of  his  father’s  school.  In  support  of  their  charges,  members  of  the 
synod  pointed  to  specific  examples  of  unqualihed  men  admitted  to  the 
ministry.  They  cited  “particularly  Messrs.  Alexander  Craighead, 
Charles  Tennent,  and  John  Rowland,”  (the  last  two  were  graduates 
of  the  Log  College)  “who  were  remarkably  deficient  in  some  Parts  of 
useful  Learning.”3i 

Unable  or  unwilling  to  compose  their  dillerences,  the  opposing 
factions  continued  to  heap  recriminations  upon  each  other,  which 
resulted  in  the  synod’s  declaring  (June  1,  1741)  the  Tennents  “to  be 
the  minor  party,  and  upon  this  they  withdrew.  After  this  the  synod 
proceeded  to  business. 

Increasing  infirmities  and  advanced  age  induced  William  Tennent  to 
resign  his  ministry  in  1742.'^*’’  This  year  also  marked  the  demise  of 
the  Log  College.^'^  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  Alexander’s  con- 
tention that  the  Log  College  continued  until  the  establishment  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1747.^®  On  the  contrary,  existing  evidence 
in  the  form  of  Tennent’s  resignation  from  the  ministry;  his  offering 
of  his  plantation  for  sale  in  1742;  and  the  attendance  of  subsequent 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  from  1743  on,  upon  other  schools  such 
as  that  at  Fagg’s  Manor  would  tend  to  confirm  the  year  1742  as  the 
closing  date  of  the  Log  College.^® 

The  Log  College  was  many  things  to  many  men.  To  George  White- 
field  it  was  “an  Academy  ...  in  contempt,  called.  The  College.  . . 

To  Alexander  it  was  “a  theological  seminary,  as  well  as  a college.”^i 
Irwin  characterized  it  as  an  “Academy.”^-  Pears,  paraphrasing  Gilbert 
Tennent,  declared  “It  was  not  a College,  neither  was  it  an  Academy, 
but  a private  Seminary,  in  which  the  purpose  was  to  train  men  for  the 
Gospel  ministry.”^®  The  available  evidence  would  support  the  con- 

Pears,  “Colonial  Education  Among  Presbyterians,”  PHSJ,  XXX,  165;  An  Ex- 
amination and  Refutation  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent’s  Remarks  upon  the  Protestation 
Presented  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  June  1,  17-11  (Philadelphia,  1742),  13-14, 
52-53. 

^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  158-59. 

Records  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  26,  Presbyterian  Historical  Society, 
Philadelphia;  Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches,  29-30. 

Pears,  “Colonial  Education  Among  Presbyterians,”  PHS],  XXX,  122,  167. 

Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches,  294. 

Pears,  “Colonial  Education  Among  Presbyterians,”  PHS],  XXX,  122;  Sprague, 
Annals,  III,  155. 

“Whitefield,  A Continuation,  142-43. 

“Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches,  61,  125. 

“Irwin,  “Memoirs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ne.shaminey,”  PHSJ,  II,  223. 

“Pears,  “Colonial  Education  Among  Presbyterians,”  ibid.,  XXX,  166. 
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elusion  that  William  Tennent’s  school  was  a private  theological  semi- 
nary that  attempted  in  some  measure  to  fulfill  the  role  of  a college 
but  succeeded  mainly  in  supplying  an  excellent  Latin  grammar  school 
education  in  conjunction  with  its  religious  training. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  speculation  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  Log  College  to  Princeton  University.  Alexander  states  that 
“the  Log  College  was  the  germ  from  which  proceeded  the  flourishing 
College  of  New  Jersey.”'*^  Subscribing  to  the  same  thesis,  Murphy 
advances  six  arguments  which  he  considers  as  incontrovertible  facts, 
and  concludes  that  “Princeton  was  the  Log  College  enlarged,  advanced 
in  its  course  of  study  and  made  to  cover  a wider  field  of  usefulness. 

On  the  other  hand  Pears  maintains  that  “It  is  not  accurate  to  say 
that  it  [the  College  of  New  Jersey]  was  a continuation  of  the  ‘Log 
College,’  which  had  ceased  to  function  three  years  before  the  first 
charter  was  applied  for;  neither  was  it  initiated  by  ‘Log  College’ 
men.’’^®  Of  all  the  arguments  advanced  to  show  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Log  College  and  Princeton,  perhaps  the  most  cogent  and 
persuasive  are  the  two  which  purport  to  show,  first,  that  the  death  of 
the  former  institution  was  coincidental  with  the  rise  of  the  latter, 
and  second,  that  the  founders  of  Princeton  were  mainly  Log  College 
men  with  whom  others,  namely  Jonathan  Dickinson  and  ,\aron  Burr, 
“co-operated.”  With  respect  to  the  first  argument,  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  evidence  points  to  1742,  rather  than  1746  or  1747,  as 
the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  Log  College.  Similarly,  the  contention 
that  Log  College  men  were  the  initiators  of  the  movement  to  found 
Princeton  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts.  Alexander,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  advance  this  idea,  concedes  that  “Messrs.  Dickinson  and 
Burr  [both  graduates  of  Yale]  . . . took  the  lead  in  this  enterprise.”  In- 
deed, he  supplies  evidence  of  a primary  nature  in  which  he  quotes  Burr 
as  stating  that  “if  it  had  not  been  for  the  treatment  received  by  Mr. 
Brainerd  at  Yale,  New  Jersey  college  would  never  have  been  erected. 

2.  The  New  London  Ac.vdemy 

Clearly  dissatisfied  with  the  instruction  given  at  the  Log  College 
and  perceiving  that  the  rift  between  themselves  and  the  Tennents 
was  widening,  the  synod  at  its  meeting  of  May  29,  1739,  for  the  first 

“ .Mexaiider,  Biographical  Sketches,  125. 

‘•'■Murpliy,  Presbytery,  121-29. 

"’Pears.  "Colonial  Education  Among  Presbyterians,"  PIISI,  XXX,  171. 

*' Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches,  125-27. 
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time  unanimously  approved  a design  “for  erecting  a school,  or  seminary 
of  learning.”  A committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
was  intended  that  at  least  two  members  of  that  committee  be  sent  to 
Europe  “to  prosecute  this  affair  with  proper  directions.”^®  The 
unfortunate  outbreak  of  war  between  England  and  Spain,  however, 
forced  them  to  lay  aside  the  plan  for  that  time,  and  no  further  synodical 
efforts  were  made  to  found  a school  until  1743  when  the  synod  once 
more  makes  reference  to  “a  seminary  or  school  for  educating  young 
men  . . . among  ourselves.”'*® 

The  initial  steps  in  this  direction  were  taken  not  by  the  synod  btit 
by  a committee  composed  of  the  presbyteries  of  Philadelphia,  New 
Castle,  and  Donegal  at  a meeting  held  at  Great  Valley,  November 
16,  ITdS.**®  The  meeting  decided  upon  a plan  to  be  presented  to  the 
synod,  but  agreed  in  the  meantime  that  a school  be  opened  immedi- 
ately under  the  direction  of  Francis  Alison.^*  That  no  time  was  lost  in 
giving  effect  to  their  decision  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  following 
week  the  press  carried  an  announcement  of  the  school’s  having  opened 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Alison. ^2 

At  its  meeting  of  May  25,  1744,  the  synod  approved  the  committee’s 
plan,  decided  to  “take  the  said  school  under  our  care,”  and  agreed 
upon  a plan  for  carrying  on  its  design.  The  school  was  to  be  “kept 
open  where  all  persons  who  please  may  send  their  children  and  have 
them  instructed  gratis  in  the  languages,  philosophy,  and  divinity.” 
Congregations  under  the  care  of  the  synod  were  to  be  approached  for 
contributions  in  support  of  the  school.  Mr.  Alison  was  chosen  as 
master  and  granted  the  privilege  of  selecting  his  own  usher.  The 
former  was  to  receive  “twenty  pounds  per  annum,”  and  the  latter 
“fifteen  pounds.”  A board  of  trustees  was  appointed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  to  “inspect  into  the  master’s  diligence  in,  and 
method  of,  teaching;  consider  and  direct  what  authors  are  chiefly  to 
be  read  in  the  several  branches  of  learning;  to  examine  the  scholars 
. . . as  to  their  proficiency,  and  apply  the  money  procured  from  our 
people  as  ordered  above  . . . making  report  of  their  proceedings  and 
the  state  of  the  school  yearly.”®® 

Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  149. 

151,  171. 

^Ibid.,  175. 

“Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches,  109;  Pears,  “Colonial  Education  Among 
Presbyterians,”  PHSJ,  XXX,  168. 

“/bid.,  116. 

^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  175-76. 
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In  view  of  ilie  synod’s  objections  to  the  educational  fare  ollered  by 
the  Log  College,  the  curriculum  of  its  own  institution,  the  New  London 
School,  merits  particular  attention.  Fortunately,  a firsthand  account 
exists  from  tlie  pen  of  one  of  its  students,  Matthcnv  ^Vilson,  who  de- 
scribes both  the  content  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  nature  of 
the  methodology  employed  by  .\lison.  ^\’ilson  un  ites  that  not  only  did 
Alison’s  course  include  “a  critical  knotvledge  of  the  dead  languages, 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hel^rew  . . . but  also  we  tvere  taught  to  Avrite  and 
speak  correct  English."  Furthermore,  the  curriculum  included  "every 
part  of  the  Ifelles  Lettres,  as  the  Pantheon  or  heathen  mythology, 
rhetoric  and  figures,  geography  and  maps,  chronology  and  Grey’s 
Memorin  'Erihiinira , Kennet’s  Roman  and  Potter’s  Greek  anticpiities. 
. . . ’’  In  addition  to  these,  .\lison  each  morning  critically  examined 
the  students’  themes  in  English  and  Latin.  Finally,  Wilson  continues: 

When  languages  were  accurately  taught,  avc  entered  on  a course 
of  philosophy,  instrumental,  natural  and  moral,  in  all  of  Avhich 
the  Doctor  contented  not  himself  tvith  giving  only  lectures;  he 
also  examined  us  daily,  and  obliged  us  to  tvrite  abridgements 
for  ourselves  of  the  greatest  utility.  When  we  came  to  read 
Juvenal,  our  declamations  began,  which  rve  wrote  and  delivered 
by  memory.  .And  after  logic  our  syllogistic  disputations. 

'I  bis  ( urric  ulum  continued,  in  sid^stantial  measure,  even  after  Alison 
lelincjuished  the  care  of  the  school.  The  minutes  of  the  synod  for 
May  22,  1751,  reveal  that  “Mr.  Wilson  is  a]A])ointed  to  teach  the 
languages,  Mr.  McI'IoaccII  undertaking,  from  a sense  of  the  jnd^lic  good, 
to  continue  to  teach  logic,  mathematics,  natural  and  moral  phil- 
osophy. . . 

'I'here  is  some  justification  for  Pears’  claim  that  in  the  terminology 
of  the  day  the  course  in  the  ancient  languages  corresponded  to  the 
curricidum  of  the  grammar  school  and  that  the  studies  described  as 
philosophy  Avere  those  commonly  pursued  at  college.  There  is  less 
\ alidity,  hoAvever,  in  his  conclusion  that  .Alison’s  school  “offered  a Avell- 
rounded  course  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.’’’'’”  Gcrtainly  the 
synod  Avas  not  convinced  that  the  instruction  in  the  Ncav  London 
.Academy  approximatetl  a college  course.  In  a letter  to  President 
Thomas  Glap  of  A'ale  (May  30,  1716)  the  synod  attem])ted  to  effect 
some  kind  of  arrangement  Avhereby  its  students  at  .Alison’s  academy 

'■*  rliiladcljjhia  Pcnnsyh’nnia  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  April  19,  1780,  p.  2. 

'^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  212. 

Pears,  "C.olonial  I'.diiration  .Among  Presbyterians,”  PHSJ,  XXX,  171. 
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could  complete  their  education  at  Yale.  It  described  its  repeated 
efforts  to  establish  a college  within  its  bounds.  It  spoke  of  \Villiam 
Tennent’s  school  and  the  shortcomings  of  that  institution;  of  the 
frustration  of  its  further  efforts  to  erect  a college  by  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  Spain;  of  its  decision  to  examine  all  non-college  graduates 
prior  to  ordination  by  the  presbyteries;  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent’s 
opposition  to  this  decision  and  of  the  abetting  of  his  “divisive  prac- 
tices” by  Mr.  Whitefield.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  letter 
continues,  “the  Synod  erected  a school  in  the  year  1744  . . . where  the 
languages,  philosophy,  and  divinity  should  be  taught  gratis,  to  all  that 
should  comply  with  the  regulation  of  the  school.  . . .”  At  the  same 
time,  the  synod  was  compelled  to  “freely  acknowdedge  our  vast  dis- 
advantages, especially  in  natural  philosophy,”  and  because  of  this  to 
forego  asking  for  preferential  treatment,  declaring  that  their  students 
“shall  claim  no  precedency  in  your  classes,  nor  the  privilege  of  fresh- 
men, but  what  are  consistent  with  the  good  order  of  your  college.”®'^ 

Apparently  no  satisfactory  arrangement  was  consummated  since  the 
records  fail  to  record  a single  instance  of  a student’s  being  sent  by  the 
synod  to  complete  his  education  at  Yale  College.  The  fortunes  of 
the  New  London  Academy  began  to  decline  with  the  departure  of 
Francis  Alison  to  take  “Charge  of  the  Latin  School”  of  the  Academy 
and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia."®  In  1755  the  Philadelphia 
Synod  appealed  to  the  trustees  of  the  German  Charity  Schools  for 
financial  aid  and  offered  to  remove  the  school  to  Chesnut  Level. 
Their  request  was  finally  acceded  to  in  1757,  and  they  were  granted 
“twenty-five  pounds  currency  for  one  year  to  assist  the  said  Synod  to 
support  their  said  public  school.  . . Eventually  the  school  was 

transferred  to  Newark,  Delaware,  and  developed  into  the  University 
of  Delaware.®** 

■'•'’Records  of  the  Presb-yterian  Church,  187-89. 

College,  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  Minutes  of  Trustees, 
1.  December  28,  1751,  Secretary’s  Office,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia; 
■Alexander,  Biographical  Sketches^  116. 

’’’’Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  219,  226-28. 

60  Pears,  “Colonial  Education  .Among  Presbyterians,”  PHSJ,  XXX,  168. 


CHAPTER  III 


Preshyicnan  Injhience:  Dichnson  College 

As  'EHE  FIRST  church-related,  degree-granting  institution  estab- 
lished in  Pennsylvania  and  the  first  jiost-Revolutionary  college 
founded  in  the  Commomvealth,  Dickinson  College  set  a pattern 
which  subsecjuent  ecclesiastically  oriented  colleges  followed.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  so  with  respect  to  administration  and  control,  to 
methods  of  financing,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  organization. 
For  this  reason  Dickinson  College  receives  more  extensive  and  detailed 
treatment  as  a basis  for  better  understanding  the  history  of  those  church- 
related  institutions  which  later  experienced  birth. 

1.  Establishing  THE  College 

Impelled  by  the  need  for  a college-trained  clergy,  the  Presbyterians, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  a college  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Though  unsuccessful  in  this  State  during  the  provincial 
period,  they  did  erect  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1746.  Following 
the  W^ar  of  Independence,  when  men’s  minds  were  freed  of  the 
burdens  of  military  campaigns  and  the  struggle  for  survival,  attention 
once  more  could  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  peaceful  cultural  pur- 
suits. In  this  post-Revolutionary  period  Dickinson  College  was 
founded. 

It  is  highly  questionable  whether  the  Presbyterians,  either  as  an 
organized  church  or  as  individuals,  had  any  intentions  in  the  1780’s 
of  establishing  a college  at  Carlisle.  Earlier  (1773)  , a group  of  nine 
men  had  opened  a grammar  school  on  the  site  which  was  later  to  be 
occupied  by  the  college.^  In  October,  1781,  the  overseers  of  the 
grammar  school  approached  the  Donegal  Presbytery,  offered  to  place 
the  school  under  the  care  of  the  presbytery,  to  transform  it  into  an 
academy,  and  to  apply  for  a legal  charter.^  The  academy  never 

’ [anics  H.  Morgan,  Dickinson  College:  The  History  of  One  Hundred  Fifty  Years, 
1781-1933  (C'.aiiislc,  103.“?),  2.  6.  About  1770  a public  Latin  school,  under  the 
direction  of  a group  of  trustees,  had  been  operating  in  Carlisle.  The  grammar 
.school  of  177.3  may  have  been  a continuation  of  the  older  Latin  school.  See  Mulhern, 
Secondary  Education,  80-87. 

“Records  of  the  Donegal  I’resbvtcry,  1778-1786,  IV,  306,  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society,  Philadelphia. 
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materialized,  but  the  etlucational  fervor  oi  the  men  who  desired  its 
establishment  was  exploited  by  one  individual,  Benjamin  Rush,  who 
almost  singlehandedly  turned  it  in  the  direction  of  building  a college.^ 

Despite  the  coming  of  peace,  the  times  were  certainly  not  propitious 
for  the  inauguration  of  a new  venture  in  higher  education.  “Indeed,” 
declared  Samuel  Miller,  “from  the  year  1784  to  1789,  when  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  went  into  operation,  so  many  were  the 
difficulties  of  our  confederated  republics,  and  so  gloomy  their  prospects, 
that  many  of  the  zealous  advocates  of  Liberty  and  Independence  began 
to  be  less  sanguine  in  their  hopes  from  the  American  revolution.  . . 

Even  without  the  complication  of  an  unfavorable  environment,  the 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a college  at  Carlisle  would  probably 
have  been  considerable. ^ Few  men  of  letters,  including  the  clergy, 
could  perceive  with  Rush  either  the  wisdom  or  the  practicability  of 
such  a move.  Even  his  chief  lieutenant  in  the  matter,  John  Mont- 
gomery of  Carlisle,  was  not  too  enthusiastic  and  required  frequent 
reassurance  by  Rush.®  The  two  already  existing  institutions,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  College  of  Netv  Jersey,  were  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  the  instructional  demands  of  the  day.  Indeed, 
their  meager  enrollments  clearly  indicated  that  there  was  little  or  no 
need  for  another  institution,  and  their  friends  were  not  disposed  to 
countenance  new  competition.'^ 

Why  then,  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles  and  such  opposition,  did 
Rush  persist  in  his  eventually  successful  efforts  to  establish  Dickinson 
College?  James  Morgan  claims  that  the  efforts  of  the  local  community 
to  establish  an  academy  at  Carlisle  challenged  Rush’s  imagination  to 
develop  a better  system  of  education  for  Pennsylvania.®  Charles  Stille 
attributes  the  rise  of  Dickinson  College  to  what  he  calls  “the  deplorable 
condition  into  which  college  education  in  this  State  had  fallen  after 
the  Revolution. On  the  other  hand.  Miller  maintains  that  Rush 
“indulged  a strong  animosity  against  the  Rev.  Dr.  [John]  Ewing,  the 
‘Provost’  of  the  University.  . . . From  this  animosity,  there  is  little 

® Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  7. 

‘Miller,  Nisbet,  159. 

® Benjamin  Rush  to  General  Armstrong,  March  19,  1783,  Rush  Correspondence, 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia;  John  Black  and  others  to  Rush,  November  13, 
1782,  ibid.  The  Rush  Correspondence  in  the  Library  Company  will  hereafter  be 
cited  as  RCLC. 

“Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  10. 

’’  Miller,  Nisbet,  102,  123. 

® Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  7. 

“ Stills,  Dickinson,  326. 
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doubt,  arose,  at  least  in  part,  the  plan  of  founding  a new  College  at 
Carlisle. Rush’s  correspondence  with  his  contemporaries  affords 
abundant  evidence  in  support  of  Miller’s  contention.  In  1783  he  wrote 
to  John  Montgomer):  “I  have  charged  him  [Dr.  Ewing]  with  being 
the  author  or  propagator  of  a falsehood.  He  has  as  yet  made  no  reply 
to  my  letter  containing  the  charge.”^^ 

Rush  proceeded  to  write  personal  letters  to  influential  Presbyter- 
ians.In  1782  he  distributed  his  “Hints  for  Establishing  a College  at 
Carlisle  in  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.’’  The  institution  was  to 
be  thoroughly  Presbyterian.  All  its  instructors  were  to  be  Presbyterian. 
'Ehe  “Hints”  argued  that  “Schools  . . . are  the  true  Nurseries  of  Power 
and  Influence.  ...  In  the  Present  plenitude  of  [political]  power  of  the 
Presbyterians  let  them  Obtain  a Charter  for  a College  at  Carlisle  in 
Cumberland  County.”  The  advantages  of  this  site,  Rush  maintained, 
are  that  “It  tvill  draw  the  Presbyterians  to  one  common  center  of  union. 
It  will  be  nearly  central  to  the  State.  . . . Education  will  be  Cheaper  in 
Carlisle.  . . . The  village  of  Carlisle  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  spots  in 
the  State.”  He  at  first  proposed  to  secure  an  endowment  from  the 
State,i®  but  he  relinquished  the  idea  temporarily  when  it  was  pointed 
out  that  other  denominations  would  object  to  the  endowment  of  such 
a college  with  public  funds.  He  intimated  that  the  endowment  might 
be  obtained  after  the  charter  had  been  granted. 

Rush  set  out  to  win  over  his  most  formidable  opponents.  General 
John  Armstrong  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  Cooper,  to  the  proposed 
college.i'"^  To  the  former  he  wrote  a letter  in  March,  1783,  admitting 
the  opposition  of  Armstrong’s  friends  in  Philadelphia  to  the  college 
idea  but  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  its  advantages.  He  character- 
ized the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  an  institution  devoid  of  religion 
and  proclaimed  that  “without  religion,  I believe,  learning  does  real 
mischief  to  the  morals  and  principles  of  mankind.”  He  insisted  that 
colleges  were  the  training  centers  for  divinity  and  that  such  schools 
were  essential  to  the  inculcation  of  the  church  creed.  He  appealed  to 

'‘’Nfiller.  Nisbet,  102. 

“Rush  to  John  Montgomery,  May  3,  1783,  RCLC. 

“Benjamin  Rush,  ' Hints  for  Establishing  a College  at  Carlisle  in  Cumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,”  September  3,  1782,  RCLC,  XLI,  1.  I'or  additional  correspond- 
ence see  Volumes  XI. I and  XLll.  See  also  Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  10.  The 
document  first  cited  will  be  cited  hereafter  as  Rush,  "Hints.” 

“Rush,  "Hints,”  RCLC. 

“John  King  and  others  to  Rush,  November  13,  1782,  RCLC;  Morgan,  Dickinson 
College,  11. 

“King  to  Rush,  January  9,  1783,  RCLC;  Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  11. 
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Armstrong’s  self-interest  (Armstrong  was  a large  landowner)  , by  point- 
ing out  that  a college  would  increase  real  estate  values  in  Carlisle  as 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  done  for  Princeton.  He  capped  his 
arguments  with  the  assertion  that  the  success  of  the  project  was  assured 
since  men  of  influence  in  Philadelphia,  like  John  Dickinson  and 
William  Bingham,  were  contributing  financially  to  its  support.^® 
Though  Armstrong  remained  unconvinced,  he  ceased  his  active  opposi- 
tion. The  presbytery  was  won  over  to  the  plan,  and  a petition  for  a 
charter  to  the  General  Assembly  was  submitted. By  a slim  margin, 
the  Assembly  passed  an  act  on  September  9,  1783,  incorporating 
Dickinson  College  in  the  borough  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania.!* 

The  charter  begins  by  affirming  the  necessity  for  “the  right  education 
of  the  youth,  who  must  succeed  the  aged  in  the  important  offices  of 
society.  . . .”  It  describes  the  purpose  of  the  college  as  “the  education 
of  youth  in  the  learned  and  foreign  languages,  the  useful  arts,  sciences 
and  literature.  . . .”  A board  of  trustees,  not  exceeding  forty,  are  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  college.  They  are  declared  to  be  “one  body 
politic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession,”  and  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  accruing  to  a corporation.  A faculty  is  provided  for, 
and  empowered,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  trustees,  to 
grant  “such  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  to  such  pupils  of 
the  college,  or  others,  who,  by  their  proficiency  in  learning,  or  other 
meritorious  distinction,  they  shall  think  entitled  to  them,  as  are  usually 
granted  and  conferred  in  other  colleges  in  Europe  or  America.  . . .” 
Further,  the  charter  provides  that  “Persons  of  every  religious  denomi- 
nation among  Christians  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  trustees;  nor 
shall  any  person,  either  as  principal,  professor,  or  pupil,  be  refused 
admittance  for  his  conscientious  persuasion  in  matters  of  religion.  . . .” 
The  constitution  of  the  college  as  embodied  in  the  charter  could  be 
altered  in  no  other  manner  “than  by  an  act  of  legislature  of  this 
state.”  Finally,  the  charter  requires  that  the  trustees,  the  principal, 
the  faculty  and  their  successors  must  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or 
affirmation  of  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  its 
constitution.!® 

“Rush  to  General  Armstrong,  March  19.  1783,  RCLC. 

“Armstrong  to  Rush,  April  l.'j,  1783,  RCLC;  John  Black  to  Rush,  April  21, 
1783,  ibid.;  John  Montgomery  to  Rush,  April  16,  1783,  ibid. 

“John  Bioren,  Lau’s  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  8 vols.  (Philadelphia, 
1803-1808)  , II,  413. 

^^Ibid.,  413-18,  passim 
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Less  than  a week  elapsed  alter  the  granting  of  the  cltarter  when  the 
trustees  held  their  first  meeting  in  Philadelphia  at  the  home  of  John 
Dickinson.  They  organized  themselves  as  a board  of  trustees  and 
elected  “his  Excellency  Jno.  Dickinson  Estp.”  as  the  president  of 
the  board. ‘0 

Erom  their  very  first  meeting  the  trustees  were  concerned  with 
methods  of  raising  funds  for  the  infant  college.  They  appointed  a 
(ommittee,  of  which  Dr.  Rush  was  a member,  “to  draw  up  a Commis- 
sion & instruction  in  Europe,”  retjuesting  “Not  only  contributions  in 
Cash,  but  in  such  books  & philosophical  apjiaratus  as  will  be  necessary, 
aiul  useful  in  a College. Relentlessly  pursuing  the  (juest  for  funds, 
the  trustees  at  their  first  meeting  held  in  Carlisle  heard  a report  from 
the  committee  they  had  originally  commissioned  recommending  that 
a sjiecial  committee  be  apjiointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  in  the  city  of 
Philadeliihia,  that  each  trustee  exert  himself  in  this  matter  in  his  own 
county,  that  a jietition  be  drawn  up  addressed  to  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  requesting  an  endowment,  and  that  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  Cferman  Lutheran  clergy  be  solicited  for  aid. 22 

Much  of  this  initial  financial  sowing  fell  on  barren  soil.  The 
.\ssembly  did  not  see  fit  to  grant  the  recjuest  for  an  endowment.  People 
in  Europe  were  not  inclined  to  be  generous  to  the  new  college. 23 
Although  the  Lutherans  promised  “assistance  and  support  through 
contributions  and  recommendations, ”2‘  their  promises  failed  to  ma- 
terialize despite  the  inducement  offered  them  by  the  trustees  to 
educate  ‘A’our  sons  . . . with  ours,”  and  to  include  “the  learned  men 
of  your  body  . . . [as]  part  of  our  faculty  of  inofessors.”23 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  raising  funds  for  the  prospective  col- 
lege, the  trustees  were  also  faced  with  the  (juestion  of  choosing  a 
faculty.  .Accordingly,  at  their  first  meeting  at  Carlisle  they  unanimously 
elected  the  Reverend  Charles  Nisbet  of  .Afontrose,  Scotland,  the  first 
princiiial  of  Dickinson  College,  and  James  Ross,  professor  of  the  Latin 
and  Cheek  languagcs.2'’'  The  latter  had  already  been  engaged  in  the 

•^Minutes  of  Tiustccs.  I,  September  15,  1783,  pp.  83,  85-86.  These  minutes  are 
stored  in  the  arehives  section  of  the  Dickinson  College  Library. 
fbid.,  Sejjtemher  19,  1783,  ]>p.  91-95. 

"Ibid.,  .\[)ril  7,  178-1.  pj).  109-10. 

^ [bid.,  April  7,  178-1,  p.  112. 

^ l)ocumenta)-\  flislotj  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministeriurn  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Adjacent  Stales  . . . 17-IS-IS21  (Philadelphia,  1898),  195. 

^Minutes  of  'Prustees,  I,  .-\pril  8.  1784,  pp.  118-19. 

Ibid.,  .-\pril  8,  1784,  119-20. 


lUOMAMI.v  IU\S1(  \{,U 


The  I iiiversit\  at  I.ewishure;,  now  liucknell  I'nivcrsitv.  I.itliograph  hv  I’.  S.  Duval 
& Cat.,  I’hiladciphia.  lSlO-1859. 


Allcghcnv  r.olleije.  1870.  showing  Bcntles  Hall,  built  in  1820  and  still  in  use;  Rutcr 
Hall,  built  in  18."),o  and  still  in  use:  and  CuKcr  Hall,  donidtory  for  men,  built  in 
18().")  atul  destrosed  hv  fire.  1882. 
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conduct  of  a grammar  school  at  Carlisle,  and  the  trustees  at  the  same 
meeting  appointed  two  of  their  number  “to  attend,  as  often  as  may 
be  consistent  with  their  other  duties,  the  instruction  &:  exercise  [of] 
the  scholars  now  learning  the  languages  in  the  knowledge  &:  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  English  tongue.”-'^ 

Here  again,  in  the  choice  of  a principal  may  be  seen  the  firm  and 
unswerving  purpose  of  Benjamin  Rush.  He  was  determined  that 
Charles  Nisbet  accept  the  proffered  principalship  and  either  ignored 
or  minimized  the  difficulties  which  the  projected  plan  was  experiencing. 
In  a letter  of  May  15,  1784,  he  reiterated  his  assurances  made  to  Nisbet 
in  previous  correspondence  “of  the  great  opportunities  of  usefulness 
which  were  before  you,  and  of  the  happiness  you  might  enjoy  in  your 
new  and  elevated  station. ”2*  Some  two  weeks  later  he  again  wrote 
him,  allaying  Nisbet’s  fears  as  to  the  precarious  financial  status  of 
the  college  he  was  asked  to  head.  He  assured  him  that  the  legislature 
would  endow  the  college  with  “five  hundred  pounds  a year,”  and  that 
at  least  “ten  thousand  pounds”  would  be  forthcoming  shortly  from 
public  and  private  contributions.  “Indeed,  sir,”  Rush  insisted,  “every 
finger  of  the  hand  of  heaven  has  been  visible  in  our  behalf.  Our 
enemies  have  not  only  become  our  friends;  but  have  contributed  largely 
to  our  design.””® 

One  of  the  “enemies,”  in  the  person  of  John  Dickinson,  was  moved 
by  conscience  to  warn  Nisbet  that  the  granting  of  the  college  charter 
was  motivated  largely  by  political  considerations  and  that  the  situation 
was  now  such  as  to  make  him  “apprehend  that  the  law  for  establishing 
a College  at  Carlisle  will  be  repealed,  or  at  least,  that  the  Design  will 
be  exceedingly  discouraged  and  impeded.  I therefore  think  myself 
bound  in  Honor  ...  to  request  that  you  will  not  think  of  coming  to 
America  . . . until  I can  assure  you  that  the  prospects  are  much  more 
favorable  than  it  appears  at  present  to  be.”®®  Rush  was  vituperative 
in  his  condemnation  of  Dickinson’s  act.  He  wrote  to  John  Mont- 
gomery, characterizing  Dickinson’s  letter  as  “big  with  ruin  to  our 
hopes”  and  an  “act  of  treachery,”  and  he  characterized  him  as  “the  most 
formidable  enemy  to  our  College  that  ever  we  have  yet  known. 

Apparently,  Rush’s  disapproval  caused  Dickinson  to  revise  his 
pessimistic  appraisal  of  the  political  scene  and  to  inform  Nisbet  that 

^Ibid.,  .April  8,  1784,  122-23. 

^Quoted  in  Miller,  Nisbet,  112. 

™7b/ci.,  114-15. 

“ John  Dickinson  to  Charles  Nisbet,  October  25,  1784,  RCLC. 

Rush  to  John  Montgomery,  November  13,  1784,  RCLC. 
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iheie  was  liitlc  danger  ol  charier  abrogation  and  that  entire  confitlence 
could  be  placed  in  the  information  that  the  trustees  might  transmit. 
Indeed,  the  trustees  wrote  such  a letter  to  Xisbet  (September  29,  178-1) 
lamenting  “that  so  good  a Design  as  we  are  engaged  in,  should  have 
Lnemies  in  our  own  State,  one  of  whom  it  seems,  had  tho’t  himself 
under  obligation  to  gi\e  )ou  an  unfavorable  & in\idious  account  of 
our  undertaking.  7 hey  attempted  to  be  frank  in  their  appraisal  of 
the  infant  college’s  prospects.  They  observed  that  there  were  dif- 
ficulties, largely  of  a financial  nature,  but  that  these  were  not  insuper- 
able  and  that  success  would  eventually  crown  their  eflorts.^^ 

Determined  at  all  costs  to  win  the  scholarly  Nisbet  for  Dickinson 
College,  Rush  teas  not  adverse  to  making  extravagant  claims  as  to  the 
prosperity  and  traiupiility  prevailing  in  the  newly  emancipated  nation. 
Presumably  carried  away  by  an  excess  of  zeal  he  wrote  Xisbet  a letter 
(Xovember  28,  1784)  in  which  he  compared  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions in  P>ritain  with  those  in  America. 

The  factions,  riots,  and  executions  in  London,  and  the  bank- 
ruptcies, clamours  and  distresses  of  every  part  of  England  and 
Scotland,  afford  a most  striking  contrast  to  the  order,  industry, 
and  contentment  which  prevail  in  every  part  of  this  country.  . . . 
Xot  a single  instance  has  occurred  of  a soldier  having  broken 
the  peace  in  any  one  of  the  states.  .Ml  the  crimes  that  have 
been  committed  since  the  war,  have  been  by  deserters  from  the 
British  army,  and  emigrants  from  Britain  and  Ireland.  And 
indeed  even  those  have  been  comparatively  few.  The  means 
of  subsistence  here  are  so  easy,  and  the  profits  of  honest  labour 
so  great,  that  rogues  fiiul  it  less  difficult  to  live  by  work  than 
by  plunder. 

The  campaign  was  successful.  The  trustees  were  informed  that 
Dr.  Xisbet  had  arrivetl  at  Philadelphia  on  June  9,  1785,  and  imme- 
diately arranged  to  have  him  transported  “to  this  place  in  a res]rect- 
able  Manner”  at  their  expense. 3'  Me  reached  Carlisle  on  July  4,  1785, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  him.3-'> 
Thus  Charles  Xisbet  assumed  the  Icadershijr  of  an  infant  institution, 
existing  chiefly  on  paper,  whose  students  were  to  be  attracted,  whose 
character  was  to  be  formed,  and  whose  success  was  a matter  of  future 
determination. 

“Dickinson  to  Nishet,  November  15.  1784,  copy  by  Rush,  RCLC;  Minutes  of 
Trustees,  1,  September  30,  1784,  pp.  132  ff. 

™ Ouoted  in  Miller,  Xisbet,  117-18. 

^Minutes  of  Trustees.  1.  pine  10,  1785,  p.  141. 

“ James  Duncan,  Reminiscence  of  Doctor  Ciharlcs  Xisbet  of  Dickinson  College,” 
rMHIi.  V (1881)  , 103. 
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For  more  than  a year  prior  to  Nisbet’s  accession  to  the  principalship, 
the  trustees  had  been  operating  a grammar  school. To  this  school 
they  had  agreed  to  add  a mathematical  school,  and  Dr.  Rush  was  one 
of  a committee  commissioned  “to  employ  a Person  capable  thereof  8c 
allow  him  a Salary  not  e.xceeding  £130  Currency  Yearly. From  an 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  James  Ross  and  Robert  Johnston, 
teachers  of  the  grammar  and  mathematical  schools  respectively,  there 
were  thirty-five  boys  in  the  grammar  school,  June  15,  1785  (a  total  of 
forty-one  having  entered  at  various  times  beginning  with  September 
30,  1784) , and  fourteen  boys  had  enrolled  in  the  mathematical  school 
from  October  25,  1784,  to  June  16,  1785.^*^  Up  to  this  time  no  mention 
is  made  of  a “Philosophical  School’’  or  a “Philosophical  Class,”  the 
prevailing  eighteenth-century  designations  for  college  classes. 

The  institution  of  college  classes,  either  of  necessity  or  by  design, 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Charles  Nisbet.  In  the  meantime,  the  trustees 
concerned  themselves  wdth  essential  preparatory  measures.  They 
appointed  a committee,  which  included  Dr.  Rush,  “to  negotiate  with 
the  proper  persons  8c  purchase  the  public  works  erected  near  the 
Borough  of  Carlisle  & the  necessary  lands  adjacent  for  the  use  8c  accom- 
modation of  the  College. This,  however,  never  materialized;  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  the  college  was  obliged  to  use  the  grammar- 
school  building  which  contained  but  two  rooms  (only  one  of  which 
was  ready  for  use  on  Dr.  Nisbet’s  arrival)  until  the  West  College  was 
ready  for  occupancy  in  1805.'*° 

In  addition  to  seeking  an  adequate  site  for  the  college,  the  trustees 
appointed  Mr.  Ross  “to  the  office  of  Librarian.”  They  adopted  a 
motion  to  “provide  a Person  capable  of  teaching  to  write  & read  the 
English  Language  with  Propriety  8c  Elegance  to  be  employed  in  the 
college”:  and  they  contemplated  briefly,  but  wdthout  tangible  result, 
the  appointment  of  a German  professor.^i 

2.  Organizing  College  Classes 

With  the  arrival  of  Nisbet  the  trustees  devoted  themselves  to  the 
task  of  organizing  college  classes.  A committee,  originally  appointed 

Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  April  8,  1784,  pp.  122-25. 

Ibid.,  September  28.  1784,  p.  130;  September  30,  1784,  p.  137. 

^Ibid„  June  16,  1785,  pp.  141-42. 

^Ibid.,  April  7,  1784,  p.  112. 

'"Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  73',  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  25,  1805, 
p.  326. 

^^Ibid.,  June  16.  1785,  p.  144. 
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in  1784  to  “j)rej)arc  a draught  of  rules  for  the  Government  of  the 
C>ollcge,”  was  revived  and  augmented  Ijy  additional  members,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Muhlenberg,  and  instructed  to  bring  in  “a  Plan  of  Educa- 
tion.”■*“  I he  “Plan”  j)roposed,  "lor  the  sake  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion more  easily,”  tliat  the  youth  be  divided  into  four  classes  “viz: 
Senior,  Junior— Sophomore  & Freshman,  and  a Grammar  School. 
But  scarcely  three  months  after  the  adoption  of  the  “Plan”  and  four 
months  alter  the  arrival  of  Xisbet,  the  trustees  instructed  the  faculty 
to  prepare  the  first  stiulents  for  graduation. Had  the  faculty  been 
able  to  comply  with  the  recjuest  of  the  trustees  the  first  graduates 
would  have  receivetl  their  degrees  after  less  than  a year’s  attendance 
at  college  courses.  As  it  was,  nine  men  did  receive  the  first  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degrees  conferred  by  the  college  at  the  commencement  held 
September  27,  1787.'*'' 

Graduation  alter  one  year’s  attendance  \vas  by  no  means  an  unusual 
phenomenon  at  Dickinson  College.  Xisbet  in  a letter  to  Rush,  two 
months  before  the  former’s  death,  insisted  that  the  decline  of  the 
college  was  brought  about  “by  their  [the  Trustees]  .\ct  for  annual 
Commencements,  & restricting  the  time  of  Study  to  one  year,  which 
diminished  the  tuition  money  by  two-thirds,  & took  away  more  than 
three-fourths  from  the  Reputation  of  the  Seminary  which  declined 
apace.”  He  declared  that  “It  ^vas  truly  a 4Vonder  that  any  Seminary 
could  exist,  after  such  Degradasion  [sic],  for  in  the  years,  1799,  1800, 
&;  1801,  there  were  yearling  graduates  & yearly  Commencements.”"* 

It  is  clear,  consecpiently,  that  the  division  of  the  college  into  four 
classes  as  envisioned  by  the  “Plan”  of  1785  failed  of  realization.  In 
November,  1786,  there  is  mention  made  of  a “Philosojrhical  Class” 
(the  first  time  such  mention  is  made  in  the  minutes  of  the  trustees), 
when  the  board  recpiested  the  principal  and  Dr.  Robert  Davidson  to 
j)repare  the  students  “for  a Commencement  against  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  May  [May  9,  1787]  next.”  However,  after  consultation  with 
Xisbet  and  Davidson  it  was  determined  “that  the  vSenior  Class  cannot 

Ibid.,  .August  9,  178,"),  p.  146.  Dr.  Rush  was  a member  of  the  original  committee 
ap[)ointcd  .April  7,  1781,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  j)lan  adopted  by  the  trustees 
appears  to  he  in  his  handwriting. 

‘■■'Plan  of  Education  for  Dickinson  College,  adopted  by  the  trustees,  August  11, 
178.7,  archives  section,  Dickinson  College  Library.  Cited  hereafter  as  Plan  of 
Education. 

“Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  November  16,  1786,  pp.  172-7.8. 

“/hid.,  September  26-27,  1787,  pp.  177-78. 

“ Nisbet  to  Rush,  November  12,  1803,  RCLC. 
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be  prepared  for  a commencement  in  May  next,”  and  the  examination 
was  consequently  postponedd'^  Morgan  notes  that  in  fact,  “for  ten 
years  thereafter  . . . there  was  no  clear  division  of  the  students  into 
classes.”^® 

In  1796  a new  “Plan  or  System  of  Education”  was  adopted.  Those 
students  who  were  deemed  cajrable  of  finishing  the  course  of  education 
in  one  year  were  to  be  formed  into  one  class  to  be  called  “the  First  or 
Senior  Class.”  Those  who  required  tw'o  years  were  to  be  denominated 
the  “Second— or  Junior  Class.”  And  students  who  would  take  three 
years  to  complete  the  course  were  to  be  called  the  “Third  or  Freshman 
Class.”  All  other  students  in  the  college  were  to  belong  to  the  grammar 
school.  No  student  at  his  first  entrance  into  college  was  to  be  admitted 
into  a higher  class  than  the  junior.^® 

This  plan  of  organization,  like  the  first,  was  largely  a paper  plan. 
Morgan  states  that  either  “it  was  not  honestly  formulated  or  was  based 
on  no  fixed  policy.”®®  Indeed,  six  years  after  its  formulation  the 
trustees,  in  an  advertisement  dated  December  3,  1802,  declared  that 
they  were  placing  the  college  on  a real  collegiate  footing  and  “that  none 
should  henceforth  have  the  honours  of  the  College  conferred  upon 
them,  without  having  staid  the  necessary  time.”  Two  years  were 
deemed  to  be  “the  necessary  time”;  for,  as  stated  in  the  advertisement, 
“the  first  year  . . . [shall]  be  denominated  juniors,  the  last,  seniors.”®^ 

It  was  only  by  virtue  of  an  unproclaimed  determination  on  the  part 
of  Nisbet  that  students  entering  in  1801  were  required  to  spend  two 
years  at  college  before  receiving  their  degrees.®®  Neither  the  minutes 
of  the  trustees  nor  other  records  reveal  how  long  the  two-year  course 
obtained  or  when  the  three-year  course  was  instituted.  However,  the 
earliest  existing  catalogue— a single  sheet  containing  a list  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  students — indicates  that  there  were  three  classes  in  the  col- 
lege in  1811— senior,  junior,  and  sophomore— and  one  other  designation 
lumping  the  freshman  class  and  grammar  school  together.®®  It  was  not 
until  1814  that  the  trustees  decided  to  institute  a freshman  class. ®^ 

Ariiuues  of  Trustees,  I,  November  16,  1786,  pp,  172-73;  .April  10,  1787,  p.  175, 

■‘“Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  140, 

Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  .April  27,  1796,  pp.  220-22. 

^Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  140. 

'“Pittsburgh  Gtizette,  January  14,  1803. 

“"Nisbet  to  Rush,  November  12,  1803,  RCLC. 

’^'■'Catalogue  (December,  1811).  Early  catalogues  are  in  the  archives  section  of 
the  Dickinson  College  Library. 

“Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  March  29,  1814,  p.  64. 
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3.  Curriculum 

Just  as  tltcre  was  lack  of  definition  with  respect  to  the  organization 
of  the  classes,  so  the  curriculum  ot  the  early  years  of  the  college  was 
vague,  expressed  in  general  terms,  and  not  clearly  separated  into 
subjects  and  departments.  'Fhis  was  evident  in  the  first  “Plan”  of 
education  adopted  in  1785.^^  Xor  is  it  certain  that  the  course  of 
study  projiosed  in  1785  rvas  carried  out.  Certainlv  Hebrew,  French, 
Crerman,  chemistry,  and  “Divinity”  were  not  a part  of  the  early 
curriculum.  An  advertisement  of  the  board  of  trustees  (December 
17,  1786)  lists  the  professors  and  their  departments  of  instruction  as 
including  Latin  and  Cheek,  mathematics,  logic,  metaphysics,  moral 
philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  history,  chronology, 
rhetoric,  and  belles  lettres. 

Chief  Justice  Roger  Brooke  Taney  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  a member  of  the  class  of  1795,  recorded  in  his  autobiography 
his  experiences  as  a stiulent  at  Dickinson  College.  He  confirmed  the 
content  of  the  curriculum  as  contained  in  the  advertisement  of  1786 
and  described  the  mcthodologs'  employed  by  the  two  senior  professors. 
Dr.  iS'isbet  and  Dr.  Davidson.  Of  the  former,  he  said:  “His  mode  ot 

instruction  was  by  lectures  written  out  and  read  to  the  class  slowly, 

so  that  we  might  write  it  down;  yet  it  recpiired  a pretty  good  penman 
and  fixed  attention  to  keep  up  with  him.  . . .”  Taney  was  highly 
critical  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  teaching  methods.  He  ridiculed  a “rhyming 
geography”  which  Davidson  had  written  and  required  as  a class  text. 

This  little  book  we  were  all  required  to  buy,  and  to  commit 
to  memory,  and  repeat  to  him  in  lessons.  It  filled  our  minds 
with  names  of  places  and  general  descrijrtions,  without  giving 
us  any  definite  idea  of  their  position  on  the  globe,  or  their 

relation  to  one  another;  and,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  some 

of  the  lines  and  rhymes  were  harsh  and  uncouth  enough  to  be 

'■'•  The  curriculum  was  to  include  the  following:  Languages,  consisting  of  Latin, 
(.reck,  Hebrew,  French,  and  German;  mathematics;  geography;  natural  philosophy, 
including  chemistry  (chemistry  is  crossed  out  in  the  manuscript)  ; logic,  that  is, 
■‘metaphysicks";  moral  philosopliy,  including  "government  & the  law  of  nature 
& nations”;  history  and  chronology,  ancient  and  modern,  civil  and  ecclesiastical; 
rnvthology;  ".•Vntiquities— of  F.gypt— Greece— & Rome";  philology,  "Rhetoric— Criti- 
cism—&c.”;  divinity.  "For  the  sake  of  improving  the  youth  in  composition  & public 
speaking,  the  faculty  shall  oblige  them  frequently  to  exhibit  exercises  in  both  ways 
at  such  times— in  such  languages- Sk  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  think  proper." 
Plan  of  Education,  .August  1 1,  1785. 

“ The  Columbian  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Mi.^erUany , I,  N’o.  6 (Tebruary,  1787)  . 
Printed  on  the  inside  front  cover. 
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the  subject  of  ridicule.  . . . And  what  rendered  the  whole  thing 
more  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  the  students,  he  had  composed  what 
he  called  an  acrostic  upon  his  own  name,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, and  this  he  required  us  to  commit  to  memory,  and  to 
repeat  to  him  with  the  rest  of  the  book  . . . nothing,  I think, 
impaired  the  respect  of  the  class  for  Dr.  Davidson  more  than 
his  acrostic.  ...  It  was  so  often  and  habitually  repeated  among 
us  in  derision  that,  although  I have  not  thought  of  it  for  forty 
or  fifty  years,  yet,  in  recalling  the  scenes  of  my  college  life,  I 
find  I can  still  repeat  all  of  it  but  the  last  four  lines.®'^ 

Taney  concluded  his  observations  of  the  curriculum  by  stating;  “There 
was  no  teacher  of  French  or  any  other  modern  language,  nor  was 
there  any  teacher  of  the  English  grammar.  We  were  expected  to  make 
ourselves  masters  of  it  by  the  study  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  reading 
the  best  authors  in  the  English  language.”®® 

The  earliest  recorded  attempt  at  a graded  course  of  instruction  was 
that  contained  in  the  “Plan  or  System  of  Education”  adopted  by  the 
trustees  in  1796.  In  this  “Plan”  provision  was  made  for  a grammar 
school  and  three  college  classes.®^  However,  as  previously  stated,  the 
three-year  graded  curriculum  did  not  progress  beyond  the  pen-and-ink 
stage.  Students  were  graduated  and  awarded  degrees  after  but  one 
year’s  attendance  in  the  years  1799,  1800,  and  1801;  and  the  trustees 
advertised  the  college  course  as  being  two  years  in  duration  in  1802.®® 
Though  the  faculty  was  instructed  by  the  board  in  1814  to  initiate  a 
freshman  class,®^  the  records  contain  no  provision  for  a course  of 
study  for  this  class.  In  any  event  the  experiment  must  have  been 
short-lived;  for  the  college  was  forced  to  cease  operations  in  1816  and 
did  not  again  open  its  doors  to  students  until  December,  1821.®- 

Shortly  after  the  reopening  of  the  college  the  trustees  enacted  new 
statutes  for  the  conduct  of  the  institution  including  a four-year  course 
of  study,  each  year  being  divided  into  two  terms.®®  This  represented 
the  college’s  first  graded  four-year  curriculum;  and  it  remained  virtually 
unchanged  until  the  college  again  closed  its  doors  in  1832.®^ 

Roger  B.  Taney,  “Autobiography,”  Samuel  Tyler,  Memoir  of  Roger  Brooke 
Taney,  LL.D.  (Baltimore,  1872),  39-43. 

^Ibid.,  43. 

“ Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  April  27,  1796,  pp.  220-22. 

“Pittsburgh  Gazette,  January  14,  1803. 

“’•Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  March  29,  1814,  p.  64. 

^^Ibid.,  September  27,  1816,  pp.  100-101;  October  10,  1821,  p.  137. 

^Statutes  of  Dickinson  College  (Carlisle,  1822),  8-11. 

“Minutes  of  Trustees,  III,  February  18,  1832,  pp.  127-28. 
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4.  Instructional  Aids 

Buildings,  libraries,  and  scientific  and  other  apparatus  are  necessary 
facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  a college  curriculum.  The 
initial  attempts  of  the  trustees  to  secure  an  adeejuate  site  and  building 
for  the  new  college  have  been  noted  briefly. Having  failed  to  obtain 
the  public  works  either  by  purchase  or  lease  in  1785,  the  question  of 
a college  building  was  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  a period  of  seven 
years.  In  1792  the  cjuestion  was  again  raised  and  it  was  “resolved  that 
the  Trustees  residing  in  Philadelphia  be  & they  are  hereby  empowered 
to  apply  to  the  Messrs.  Penns  for  the  grant  of  a suitable  spot  of  Ground 
to  erect  a College  on.”'>'’  Unfortunately,  their  plans  Iiased  upon  the 
anticipated  liberality  of  the  Penns  did  not  materialize,  and  the  idea 
of  a college  building  lay  fallow  for  another  six  years. 

In  1798  the  board  “Resolved  that  Subscriptions  be  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a suitable  building  for  a College.”*^'  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  college  reported 
“that  Subscriptions  had  been  attained  for  this  purpose  to  a consider- 
able amount  in  Carlisle  and  its  vicinity  . . . and  that  they  had  made 
choice  of  a ‘Site’  for  the  College  at  the  West  end  of  the  Town.’’*’^  The 
“new  & Elegant  Building  lately  erected”  had  scarcely  been  occupied 
by  the  students  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  14,  1803.  Dis- 
ajipointed  but  undaunted,  the  trustees  on  the  very  day  of  the  fire 
adopted  “immediate  measures  for  its  rebuilding.”''"^  Two  years  later 
the  structure  was  completed,  and  the  trustees  ordered  the  removal  of 
“the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  to  the  new  building.”"'^  Thus, 
twenty  years  after  the  convening  of  the  first  college  classes  the  institu- 
tion had  a building  of  its  own. 

Dickinson  College  began  life  with  a gift  from  John  Dickinson  of  a 
library  estimated  variously  at  between  500  and  1,500  books. The 
books  were  those  saved  from  the  Norris  library  at  Fairhill,  burned  by 
the  British  army  in  1777."-  In  estimating  the  worth  of  the  Dickinson 
gift,  Stille  speculates  that  if  “the  training  and  knowledge  of  political 

Supra.  51. 

Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  Decemiter  18,  1792,  pp.  200-201, 

Ibid.,  .September  20,  1798,  p.  258, 

»V5/V1.,  .April  9,  1799,  p.  259. 

"^Ibid.,  March  14,  1803,  pp.  298a-298h. 

'‘°Ibid.,  September  25,  1805,  p.  326. 

’’'■Ibid..  September  30.  1784,  pp.  135-36;  Stille,  nickinson,  327;  Morgan,  Dickinson 
College.  409. 

■^Stille,  Dickinson,  327;  Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  409. 
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principles  which  distinguished”  Dickinson  and  the  Norris  family  can 
> be  ascribed  to  the  immense  knowledge  contained  in  these  volumes  then 
the  gift  was  indeed  priceless.'^  How  accurate  his  speculations  were 
will  be  determined  presently. 

Evidently,  considerable  accessions  were  made  to  the  library  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  since  the  trustees  in  1786  were  able  to  report 
that  ‘‘The  library  already  consists  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
i;  six  volumes,  in  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  English,  French,  German,  Low 
Dutch  and  Italian  languages,  the  donations  of  gentlemen  in  England, 
' Scotland,  and  Philadelphia.”"^  Nevertheless,  few  additions  were  made 
I to  the  library  by  purchases  prior  to  1803.  Up  to  that  time  the  minutes 
I of  the  trustees  record  but  one  recommendation  for  an  annual  appro- 
, priation  of  sixty  dollars  ‘‘for  the  purchase  of  Books”  and  ‘‘Philosophi- 
, cal  Apparatus,”  and  a resolution  requiring  ‘‘that  every  Student  shall 
' annually  pay  one  Dollar  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  Books, 
I for  the  use  of  the  Library.”'^ 

Rules  were  established  for  the  use  of  the  library  in  1785,  and 
Professor  Ross  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  librarian.  These  rules, 
t however,  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  professors  from  two  points  of  view. 

■ First,  they  were  prohibited,  along  with  the  students,  from  keeping  a 
( book  longer  than  two  weeks.  Second,  in  common  with  all  others,  thev 
I tvere  required  to  pay  one  shilling  (piarterly  for  library  privileges.'^''" 
' A year  later,  a few  of  these  undesirable  impediments  were  eliminated 
' when  the  trustees  resolved  to  allow  the  professors  unlimited  access  to 
the  library  and  to  retain  borrowed  books  for  a period  of  at  least  six 
: weeks. The  students,  on  the  other  hand,  fared  less  wxdl.  In  addition 
1 to  the  restrictions  already  imposed  rqton  them,  their  use  of  the  library 
I was  confined  to  the  period  ‘‘from  Three  till  Five  o’clock  on  every 
Saturday  afternoon,”  when  the  librarian  attended  the  library  ‘‘for  the 
I purpose  of  giving  out  Books  to  the  Students.”""'* 

Despite  Stille’s  estimate  of  it,  the  library,  according  to  Morgan,  was 
' ‘‘of  little  service  to  the  college  students  at  any  time.”  Books  were 
never  properlv  classified,  and  they  were  of  such  a nature  that  they  rvould 
not  have  been  read  under  any  circumstances.  Even  in  the  closing 
. years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Morgan  declares,  the  library  was 

'■'’Stille,  Dickinson,  327. 

Columbian  Magazine,  VI,  No.  1 (February,  1787)  . 

■‘'Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  21,  1797,  pp.  231,  236-37. 

'"Ibid..  June  15,  1785,  pp.  139-40. 

■■  Jbid.,  Mav  10,  1785,  p.  169. 

''Ibid.,  June  21.  1797,  pp.  236-37. 
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virtually  dead.  During  this  period  a student  of  the  college  acted  as 
librarian,  “and  spent  one  solitary  hour  each  week  in  the  Library.  It 
was  solitary  in  two  ways,  for  he  was  seldom  disturbed  by  any  trouble- 
some or  inquiring  visitor. That  some  of  the  students  were  aware  of 
the  deficiencies  of  the  library  is  evidenced  by  the  resolution  of  their 
Belles  Lettres  Society  in  1791  to  establish  separate  facilities,  since 
“the  Library  of  Dickinson  College  is  but  indifferently  supplied  with 
books.”®® 

Though  it  had  a library  of  questionable  value  to  students,  the 
college  had  no  “philosophical  apparatus”  at  all  when  it  opened  its 
doors  for  instruction. It  was  not  until  a year  after  Dr.  Nisbet’s 
arrival  that  the  board  adopted  a resolution  thanking  Dr.  Rush  “for  his 
attention  to  the  Interests  of  this  Institution  in  procuring  the  Philo- 
sophical Apparatus.”®-  Despite  these  additions,  the  apparatus  was 
cpnte  meager  for  instruction  of  college  caliber  even  in  this  nascent 
period  of  higher  education.  It  contained  “a  complete  electrical 
machine,  a camera  obscura  of  a new  construction,  a prism,  a telescope, 
a solar  microscope,  a barometer  and  thermometer  upon  one  scale,  and 
a large  and  elegant  set  of  globes.”®® 

^Vith  one  possible  exception  the  philosophical  apparatus  remained 
unchanged  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1797  the  board  adopted  a 
recommendation  of  its  committee  “on  the  general  state  of  the  college” 
proposing  “that  the  sum  of  Sixty  Dollars  be  appropriated  yearly  for 
the  purchase  of  Books  to  be  added  to  the  Library  & for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  apparatus.”®'*  Subsequent  minutes  make 
no  mention  of  any  new  acquisitions  of  apparatus  or  of  any  further 
attempts  to  implement  this  recommendation. 

.Vdditions  to  the  facilities  necessary  for  scientific  study  were  made 
possible  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  (1806)  which  authorized  a loan 
“to  the  trustees  of  Dickinson  College”  in  the  amount  of  “four  thou- 
sand dollars,  free  of  interest  for  five  years  ...  to  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  suitable  books  and  philosophical  apparatus.  . . .”®®  As  a 
consequence  of  this  legislation  the  board  empowered  a committee  to 

''“>forgan,  Dickinson  College,  410-11. 

“Minute.s  of  Belles  Lettres  Society,  November  7,  1791.  These  are  housed  in 
archives  section  of  the  Dickinson  College  Library. 

Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  30,  1784,  p.  135. 

November  16,  1786,  p.  174. 

^Columbian  Magazine,  VI,  No.  1 (February,  1787). 

Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  21,  1797,  p.  231. 

"•'’.\ct  of  February  24,  1806,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1805-1806,  p.  377. 
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expend  $1,500  “to  compleat  the  Philosophical  Apparatus  8cc.  & to 
purchase  Books.”®®  Further  additions  were  authorized  in  1810,  and 
Dr.  Rush  was  requested  to  import  $1,250  worth  of  equipment  from 
London.®'^ 

The  year  1810  marks  the  beginning  in  Dickinson  College  of  the 
study  of  the  sciences  as  a separate  department  with  its  own  professor. 
Prior  to  that  time,  natural  philosophy  was  either  divided  between  two 
professors,  Nisbet  and  Davidson,  or  added  to  the  duties  of  the  professor 
of  mathematics.®®  In  view  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  scientific 
equipment,  the  trustees  evidently  felt  it  expedient  to  appoint  a 
“Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  & Chemistry.”®®  Originally  offered 
to  a Dr.  Aigster,  who  served  but  a year,®®  the  post  was  finally  filled  by 
Thomas  Cooper  as  “Professor  of  Chimistry  and  Mineralogy.”®^  "With 
Cooper’s  incumbency  separate  classes  in  chemistry  were  instituted.  The 
trustees  directed  “That  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  . . . attend  the 
Professor  of  Chimistry  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  & Fridays  at  1 1 o’clock 
in  the  forenoon.”  Others  were  permitted  “to  attend  the  Lectures  on 
payment  of  10  Dollars  for  the  Session.”®® 

From  this  time  on  additions  to  the  philosophical  apparatus  were 
made  as  occasion  demanded  even  when  the  board  had  to  borrow  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  equipment.  In  1811  the  trustees  resolved  to 
“accept  on  the  terms  proposed  by  Mr.  [Joseph]  Priestly— a three  feet 
reflecting  Telescope— 5 inch  reflector— mounted  in  the  best  manner— 
$220— a Lens  $250— an  air  Gun  $60— & that  the  amt.  be  paid  out  of  the 
apparatus  fund— and  that  Mr.  Cooper  be  requested  to  inform  Mr. 
Priestly  of  this  Resolution.  . . .”®®  In  1822  a committee  of  the  trustees 
was  selected  to  consult  with  a Mr.  Vethake,  professor  of  chemisti^  and 
natural  philosophy,  “as  to  the  most  Suitable  room  for  a Laboratory  and 
the  Furnaces  and  other  fixtures  necessary  to  be  therein  erected. ”®‘‘  In 
^ the  same  year  a sum  of  $500  was  voted  “for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
Chemical  & Philosophical  apparatus,”  $300  “for  procuring  & purchase 

“Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  29,  1808,  p.  351. 

^Ubid.,  II,  May  17,  1810,  p.  8. 

^Columbian  Magazine,  VI,  No.  1 (February,  1787);  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  January 
! 14,  1803. 

Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  July  19,  1810,  p.  9;  James  Hamilton  to  Rush,  July  21, 
1 1810,  RCLC. 

“Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  September  10,  1810,  pp.  9-10. 

'‘Mbid.,  June  17,  1811,  p.  24. 

"■Jbid.,  .August  10,  1811,  p.  27. 

^^Ibid.,  December  17,  1811,  p.  33. 

‘‘'Ibid.,  June  10.  1822.  pp.  173-74. 
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[ol]  a niincralogical  colleclion,”  and  S200  to  increase  the  college  library; 
and  a committee  was  appointed  “to  negotiate  a Loan  of  SIOOO  to 
embrace  the  oljjects  of  tlie  ftnegoing  Resolutions  aiul  that  they  be 
authorized  to  j)ledge  the  College  property  ;is  security  for  said  Loan.”'-*^ 
As  a consecjuence  of  this  approach  to  scientific  studies,  the  Methodists, 
who  assumed  control  of  the  college  in  1833,  ■were  able  to  record  an 
inventory  oi  scientific  etjuipment  and  chemical  elements  of  close  to 
(me  hundred  items.'”’ 

5.  Funaxcks 

for  the  first  lorty-nine  \ears  ol  its  lile  Dickinson  College  labored 
under  a twcjlold  handicap.  It  ts’as  coiitinualh'  beset  by  financial  im- 
poverishment; and  itsuflered  Irom  what  .Morgan  labels  as  “Unfortunate 
'rrustee  Interference.”'^’" 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  trustees’  initial  preoccupation  with 
securing  adetjuate  lunds  lor  the  infant  college  and  the  indilFerent 
success  that  crots  ned  their  efforts.  Rush,  in  his  early  letters  to  Nisbet, 
j)redicted  an  endowment  fund  of  “ten  Ihonsaud  pounds  in  the  course 
of  a year  or  two,  Irom  public  and  private  donations.”-’^  For  the  first 
fifty  years  this  figure  was  never  realized  although  a peak  was  reached 
of  £7,600  or  ,820,21 1 .29.  Small  as  the,se  funds  may  appear  in  light  of 
inesent-day  endowment  structures.  Rush  stated  that  “There  are  few 
colleges  in  America  that  can  boast  so  large  a hmndation  for  a produc- 
tive and  permanent  income.””'-* 

.\ccording  to  a report  of  a committee  of  trustees  the  college  began 
life  in  1781  possessed  of  “£275  15  0 in  Cash,  £1381  17  6 in  Cer- 
tificates, £1200  00  0 in  Land,  and  that  so  much  of  this  is  imme- 

diately productive  as  will  raise  about  130£  j^er  annum.”””’  .Against 
this  initial  reserve  there  were  permanent  expenditures  in  the  form  of 
professors’  salaries  alone  that  amounted  to  almost  £900  jjer  year.”” 
liuomc  from  tuition,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exceedingly  meager.  A 
report  of  a committee  of  trustees  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  |ohnston  revealed  that  in  the  jteriod  from 
■September  30,  1781,  to  June  15,  1785,  £95  was  received  from  “"Fuition 

'''I hid.,  .Viigusi  .31.  1822.  [).  170. 

'•‘'Ibid..  Ill,  [mu-  (i,  18,3.3,  [>.  147;  .ScpU-nibcr  2.'),  1833,  pp.  171-73. 

‘'^Morgan.  Dickinson  C.oUcgc,  131-32. 

‘"'Miller,  Kisbet,  11.'). 

Morgan.  Dickinson  College,  118. 

Minutes  of  rriistecs,  I,  ,\[)ril  7,  178-1,  pp.  108-100. 

'""Ibid..  .April  8,  1784,  pp.  120-21;  .September  30,  1784,  p.  137;  June  15,  1785,  p. 
140;  .August  11,  1785,  p.  152. 
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& Entrance”  of  forty-five  students  in  the  “Grammar  School,”  and 
£29.  .2  .8  for  the  same  period  from  fourteen  boys  in  the  “Mathemati- 
cal School. ”1*’^  With  the  initiation  of  college  classes  in  1785,  the 
entrance  fee  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  shillings,  tuition  at  five  pounds 
per  annum,  the  graduation  fee  at  “one  dollar  to  each  professor  for 
signing  his  diploma,”  and  the  library  fee  at  one  dollar.^^^  xhe  tuition 
remained  the  same  in  1786  and  continued  stationary  for  ten  years 
thereafter  until  1796  when  it  was  increased  to  six  pounds  per  year.^*^^ 
A further  rise  to  tw'enty  dollars  per  year  was  decreed  by  the  trustees  in 
1798,105  and  this  rate  remained  in  force  until  1810.  In  that  year  the 
entrance  fee  was  set  at  five  dollars  and  the  tuition  at  thirty-five  dollars 
per  annum. IOC  Observing  “from  Experience  that  the  experiments  in 
the  chemical  lectures  are  expensive  and  amount  yearly  to  a consider- 
able sum,”  the  trustees  decided  (1814)  to  raise  the  annual  tuition  to 
forty-five  dollars  and  to  charge  “all  students  who  attend  the  chemical 
lectures”  an  additional  fifteen  dollars  per  year.ioT  This  was  the  highest 
rate  charged  by  the  college  while  under  Presbyterian  control. 

Although  the  records  make  infrequent  mention  of  student  enroll- 
ment, the  figures  that  are  supplied  from  time  to  time  indicate  that  the 
numbers  were  too  few  and  the  tuition  charges  too  modest  for  the 
college  to  exist  without  other  sources  of  income.  In  a letter  to  John 
Montgomery  in  1788,  Rush  describes  the  country  generally  as  politically 
disturbed  and  financially  depressed  and  asserts  that  colleges,  schools, 
and  churches  all  reflect  this  state  of  affairs.  He  cautions  against 
being  “discouraged  by  the  present  low  state  of  our  funds  and  the 
declining  number  of  our  pupils. His  optimism,  however,  was  not 
justified,  for  enrollment  continued  small.  The  trustees  found  in  1801 
“that  the  productive  Funds  are  altogether  inadequate,  from  the  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Students.”^®'’  Seven  years  later  the  faculty 
reported  a total  of  fifty  in  “the  College  & Latin  School  taken  to- 
gether.”iio  The  following  year  they  reported  an  enrollment  of  forty-two 
including  the  fifteen  members  of  the  senior  class  recommended  for 

'^'^Ibid.,  June  16,  1785,  pp.  141-42. 

Plan  of  Education,  .'August  11,  1785. 

Columbian  Magazine,  VI,  No.  1 (February,  1787);  Minutes  of  Trustees.  I, 
September  28,  1796,  p.  225. 

^’^Ibid.,  April  30,  1798,  p.  245. 

'^^Ibid.,  II,  October  8,  1810,  p.  14. 

Ibid.,  September  30,  1814,  p.  72. 

I'^Rush  to  John  Montgomery,  April  9,  1788,  RCLC. 

Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  November  19,  1801,  p.  286. 

September  28,  1808,  p.  349. 
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the  degree. Morgan  states  that  during  Nisbet’s  regime  enrollment 
fluctuated  between  forty  and  seventy. However,  nothing  was  found 
in  the  records  that  would  justify  so  generous  an  estimate.  Probably 
the  upper  limit  was  closer  to  fifty. 

An  indication  of  the  early  financial  plight  of  the  institution  is 
contained  in  tlie  attempted  payment  of  teachers  in  1788  by  orders  on 
those  who  oivetl  the  college  money  on  subscription  or  for  tuition. 
This  condition  obtained  throughout  the  early  life  of  the  college.  Upon 
receijit  of  /jl,500  (.84,000)  from  the  State  legislature  in  1791  the 
trustees  resolved  to  pay  “£'150  to  the  Principal,  £140  to  Professor 
Davidson,  £100  to  Professor  Ross,  £100  to  Mr.  McCormick  the  Teacher 
of  the  Mathematics  on  .Account  of  the  arrears  of  their  Salaries. 

Continued  dissipation  of  its  funds  had  reduced  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  institution  to  such  a dire  state  that  a committee  of  the 
trustees  was  compelled  to  report  (1797)  that  it  “dreads  an  early  dis- 
solution of  the  Institution  from  the  pressure  of  its  debts  & the  great 
inadequacy  of  the  Funds  for  the  support  of  the  same.”^^'* 

Finding  that  “the  productive  Funds  are  altogether  inadequate,  from 
the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  Students,  to  the  allowance  of  the 
Present  Salaries  to  the  Princij)al  &:  Profes.sors,”  the  trustees  decided, 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  January,  1802,  to  reduce  the  salary  of 
the  ])iincipal  from  81,200  to  8800,  and  the  salary  of  Dr.  Davidson  to 
.8160  per  annum.  They  further  resolved,  “That  instead  of  the  Salaries 
now  paid  to  the  Professors  of  Languages  & Mathematicks  the  whole 
Proceeds  of  the  Entrance  &:  Tuition  monies  arising  &:  accruing  during 
the  year  1802  . . . shall  be  allowed  to  them  for  & during  the  said 
year.  . . 

Evidently,  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  professors  did  not  solve  the 
problem.  On  the  contrary,  each  succeeding  year  witnessed  an  increa.se 
in  the  debt  owed  the  faculty  l)y  the  college.  So  straitened  had  Nisbet’s 
circumstances  become  that  he  was  forced  to  institute  a civil  suit  “that 
the  Matters  in  Dispute  l)etwixt  the  Trustees  &;  me  may  be  settled  in 
the  fairest  &:  quietest  Manner.’’”'’  Morgan  states  that  Nisbet’s  estate 
finally  consisted  of  what  was  owed  him  by  the  college  and  the  Presby- 

II,  .September  27,  1809,  p.  I. 

’’“Morgan,  Dickinso7j  College,  118. 

’’“Rioren,  Laws,  IV,  71  (Act  of  September  20,  1791);  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I, 
November  2,  1791,  p.  196. 

June  21,  1797,  pp.  229-30. 

November  19,  1801,  pp.  286-87. 

"''Ibid..  ScjJtembcr  29,  1803,  p.  311;  Nisbet  to  Rush,  November  12,  1803,  RCXC. 
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terian  church— $6,700  from  the  former  and  $1,200  from  the  latter.  The 
payment  of  these  and  other  debts  wiped  out  the  original  endowment, 
and  nothing  remained  when  the  college  closed  in  1816.ii" 

Rush’s  original  plans  for  the  college  had  envisioned  a large  endow- 
ment contributed  by  the  State.  At  their  first  meeting  in  Carlisle  the 
trustees  commissioned  Rush  to  prepare  a petition  to  the  General 
Assembly  requesting  an  endowment  for  the  college. n®  This  petition 
was  successful,  and  the  legislature  granted  the  college  £500  and  10,000 
acres  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  State.n® 

From  this  time  on  the  trustees  made  regular  and  frequent  appeals 
for  State  aid.  In  response  to  one  of  their  requests,  the  legislature  in 
1789  authorized  a lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  college  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  from  which  the  former  was  to  realize  $2,000  and  the 
latter,  $8,000.i*®  How  much  the  college  received  from  the  lottery  is 
not  known.  That  it  derived  some  benefit  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
portions  of  the  professors’  salaries  were  paid  from  the  proceeds. 
However,  the  aid  proved  insufficient;  for  the  following  year  the  trustees 
again  appointed  a committee  “to  draw  up  a Petition  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  . . . requesting  some  further  Assistance  in  carry- 
ing on  the  Ends  and  Designs  of  the  Institution. ”122  Again  the  legisla- 
ture responded  with  a grant  of  £1,500.123 

Although  the  State’s  contributions  may  not  have  been  all  that  the 
trustees  desired, 124  it  is  clear  that  the  institution  could  not  have  con- 
tinued to  function  as  long  as  it  did  without  periodic  assistance  from 
the  legislature.  From  1795  to  1814  the  General  Assembly  passed  a 
series  of  acts  granting  loans  and  making  appropriations  to  the  col- 
lege.125  By  an  act  of  1819  the  loans  were  converted  into  outright  gifts 

i “^Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  119,  123. 

^“Minutes  of  Trustees,  1.  April  7,  1784,  p.  110. 

ii^Bioren,  Laws.  111.  l.l.i  i,\ct  of  .\pril  7,  1786):  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  May  9, 
A786,  p.  161. 

120  Pennsylvania,  The  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania  from  16S2  to  1801,  com- 
.Ipiled  bv  James  T.  Mitchell  and  Henry  Flanders,  17  vols.  [II-XVIII]  (Harrisburg, 
11896-1915),  XIII,  276  (,4ct  of  March  27,  1789);  Asa  E.  Martin,  “Lotteries  in  Penn- 
'sylvania  Prior  to  1833,”  PMHB,  XLVIII  (1924),  77. 

'^Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  127-28. 

; Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  29,  1790,  p.  195. 

' ^^^Ibid.,  November  2,  1791,  p.  196;  Pennsylvania,  Statutes  at  Large,  XIV,  123  (Act 
of  September  20,  1791)  . 

' ^“Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  May  10,  1821.  pp.  124-25. 

' ^ Bioren,  Laws,  V,  78  (Act  of  April  11,  1795)  ; VII,  85  (.Act  of  March  24,  1803)  ; 
Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1804-1806,  p.  377  (.Act  of  February  24,  1806);  ibid.,  1812- 
T813,  p.  234  (Act  of  March  29,  1813):  ibid..  1813-1814,  p.  246  (Act  of  March  28, 
:i814) . 
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througli  ilie  cancellation  ol  the  nioi  tgage  held  by  the  -State  on  the  lands 
ol  the  college  and  by  cancelling  anti  discharging  all  tlebts  owed  to  the 
Coininonwealth  by  the  trustees. 

Having  closed  its  thrors  in  1816  largely  because  ol  financial  dil- 
licLilties,  the  college  teas  enabled  to  resume  Itinctioning  as  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  chiefly  because  of  a grant  of  the  legislature  in 
1821.  1 he  State  purchased  for  S6,060  the  10, 000  acres  ol  lantl  originally 

given  the  college  anti  in  atldition  awartletl  it  S2,000  annually  for  five 
years. Upon  the  expiration  of  this  subsith',  the  legislature  again 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  institution  by  granting  it  S3, 000  annually 
for  seven  vears.’-'^ 

Despite  these  periodic  gratuities  from  the  State,  Morgan  notes  that 
the  invested  funds  of  the  college  had  disaiipearcd  by  the  time  the 
institution  closed  in  1816;  and  after  the  “second  closing  in  1832,  the 
old  Treasurer  turned  over  to  the  new  one  $69  in  cash  and  . . . bank 
stock”  already  pledged  for  loans  of  almost  etiital  value  from  the  bank. 
Morgan  maintains  that  “There  was  never  any  wortliwhile  grant  from 
the  state  which  took  the  form  of  permanent  endowment. Whiting 
in  1833,  'WMlter  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  Dickinson 
College  was  one  of  the  “large  recipients”  of  the  State’s  bounty  and 
that  it  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  “the  greatest  number  of  laws 
jiassed  in  regard  to  any  one  institution.  . . 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  financial  failures  it  is  clear  that 
the  trustees  were  not  able  to  muster  sufficient  private  support  to  main- 
tain a solvent  institution.  Their  minutes  make  infretjuent  mention 
of  contributiems  from  individuals  or  groups.  In  one  of  their  many 
appeals  for  help  to  the  legislature,  tlie  trustees  sidjinitted  a budget 
for  February,  1792,  listing  the  expenditures  and  the  income.  Profes- 
sors’ salaries  and  “contingent  expenses”  amounted  to  £1,016,  while 
only  two  sotuces  of  income  were  listed— annual  interest  of  £200  “from 

^'Ibid.,  ISIS-IS19,  j).  1,")2  t.\ct  of  March  23.  1819). 

1S20-IS21,  j),  47  (.\ct  of  february  20,  1821). 

Ibid.,  1S25-IS26,  p.  27  (.\ct  of  febiiiary  13,  1826).  It  may  be  noted  in  pas.sing 
that  a month  later  the  State  was  less  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  two  other  Pennsyl- 
\ania  colleges.  tVashington  College  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and  Jefferson 
College  at  Canonsbnrg  were  each  awarded  but  5b000  a year  for  four  years.  Ibid., 
109  (Act  of  March  1 1 , 1826)  . 

‘“Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  123,  125-26. 

’“Walter  R.  Johnson,  "liducation  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,”  Hazard's 
Register,  XI,  49-50. 
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the  U.S.”  and  anticipated  tuition  income  ol  £300,  leaving  an  annual 
deficit  of  £516.131 

6.  Faculty-Trustee  Relations 

Other  difficulties  besides  financial  ones  marred  the  prosperity  ot 
the  college  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  of  these  was  the  rigid  control  exercised  by  the  trustees  over 
all  aspects  of  college  life.  Whether  the  pattern  for  such  control  was 
set  initially  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter  is  difficult  to  determine.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  charter  did  place  what  would  now  be  con- 
sidered undue  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the  faculty.  Section  V, 
paragraph  8,  empowered  the  faculty  to  enforce  “the  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  trustees”  and  to  discipline  students  by  censuring 
and  suspending  them  only  until  such  time  as  a “determination  of  a 
quorum  of  trustees  can  be  had.  . . .”i32 

There  were  relatively  few  details  of  college  life  considered  too  small 
to  warrant  the  attention  of  the  trustees.  They  appointed  committees  to 
visit  the  school  and  to  hear  the  students  in  their  exercises. Without 
consultation  with  the  faculty,  they  established  rules  for  discipline,  and 
even  decreed  the  kind  of  dress  to  be  worn  by  the  faculty  “upon  all 
public  occasions. ”i3i  The  principal  was  told  how  often  he  was  to 
attend  the  various  classes,  and  the  faculty  was  ordered  to  hold  a stated 
meeting  “at  least  once  in  Six  weeks. ”^35  Even  the  number  of  examina- 
tions to  be  given  the  students  was  set  by  the  trustees. i3c  On  occasion 
the  trustees  did  not  hesitate  to  override  the  faculty  in  matters  of  dis- 

cipline.^37 

Faculty  resentment  against  trustee  interference  appeared  early  in 
the  life  of  the  college.  Nisbet  was  particularly  incensed  at  the  attitude 
of  the  trustees  toward  the  faculty.  Fie  charged  them  with  regarding 
the  teachers  as  mere  hired  hands.  He  resigned  the  principalship  in 
October,  1785,^38  ^nd  in  December  of  the  same  year  wrote  a letter  to 

Morgan,  Dickinson  College,  128-29. 

“^Bioren,  Laws,  II,  417  (.Act  of  September  9,  1783). 

Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  30,  1784,  p.  138;  June  15,  1785,  p.  140. 

Plan  of  Education,  August  11,  1785;  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  3,  1789,  p.  189. 

^^Ibid.,  November  2,  1791,  p.  197. 

^^Ibid.,  November  30,  1802,  pp.  298-99. 

Minutes  of  Faculty,  August  27,  1827,  p,  34,  These  minutes  are  in  the  archives 
section  of  the  Dickinson  College  Library, 

Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  October  18,  1785,  pp,  153-55,  The  reason  given  was 
poor  health,  Nisbet  was  again  unanimously  elected  principal.  May  10,  1780.  Ibid., 
I,  164. 
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the  Earl  ol  liuciian  in  tvliich  he  severely  criticized  the  state  of  higher 
education  in  America.  He  declared  that  "1  he  power  of  the  Trustees 
is  absolute,  and  without  appeal”  and  that  they  paid  “not  the  smallest 
attention  ’ to  his  suggestions. The  passing  of  the  years  apparently 
brought  with  them  no  improvement  in  the  relationships  between 
Xisbet  and  the  trustees.  He  mistrusted  them  and  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  a public  revelation  of  his  attitude  toward  them.^o 

.\fethodolog\-  and  the  determination  of  the  content  of  any  course  of 
study  are  two  areas  of  the  instructional  process  generally  considered 
by  teachers  to  be  their  special  province,  and  not  subject  to  the  whims 
or  dictates  of  the  untrained  laymen.  The  strained  relations  between 
the  trustees  and  the  faculty  were  by  no  means  improved  with  tlie 
invasion  of  these  fields  by  the  former.  It  had  been  Xisbet’s  practice, 
subsequently  adopted  by  Davidson  and  others,  to  have  the  students 
copy  his  lectures  verbatim  as  he  dictated  them.^-*!  Because  of  com- 
plaints registered  by  certain  students,  the  trustees  sought  to  induce 
the  faculty  ‘‘to  lighten  as  much  as  possible  the  labor  of  writing  on  the 
part  of  the  students. ”!■*-  Four  years  later,  in  a unanimously  adopted 
resolution,  they  specified  the  content  of  a series  of  lectures  on  govern- 
ment that  they  directed  be  given  by  the  professor  of  history  and  belles 
lettres.i'*^ 

d'he  resignation  of  the  entire  faculty  in  1815,^'‘'‘  the  closing  of  the 
college  in  the  following  year,  and  the  frequent  changes  in  professorial 
personnel  after  its  reopening  in  1821  had  little  effect  in  changing  the 
strained  relationships  between  faculty  and  trustees.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  resentment  expressed  by  the  faculty  in  1827 
when  their  disciplinary  action  against  two  students  was  rescinded  by 
the  trustees.  Consequently,  it  probably  occasioned  little  surprise  the 
following  year  that  the  faculty  should  have  attempted  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  trustees  during  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  college  by  a committee  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.^*^ 

A belated  attempt  was  made  by  the  trustees  to  establish  closer  rela- 
tionships with  the  faculty  and  to  give  them  a larger  voice  in  the  affairs 

'“'Quoted  in  Miller,  Xisbet,  139-42. 

“"Charles  Xisbet  to  .Mexander  .Addison,  May  11,  1792,  Darlington  Memorial 
Library,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

'"Supra,  54. 

“’Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  .April  17,  1794,  jjp.  204-205. 

'^Ibid.,  June  20,  1798,  pp.  250-51. 

Aforgan,  Dickinson  College,  144. 

'“Minutes  of  Faculty,  January  18,  1828,  p.  58. 
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of  the  college  by  an  amendment  to  the  charter.  The  proposed  charter 
change  would  make  the  principal  of  the  college  a member  of  the  board, 
ex  officio,  and  would  vest  in  the  faculty  the  “power  to  inflict  all  punish- 
ments, which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  of  the  College,  provided, 
that  in  cases  of  expulsion,  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  the  application  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian  of  the  student 
expelled. 

However,  the  rupture  betw’eeii  the  two  bodies  was  too  serious  to  be 
repaired  by  such  a measure.  In  1832  an  open  schism  had  developed 
between  the  faculty  and  members  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  their  differences,  they  agreed  to  suspend  the 
exercises  of  the  college. The  following  year  the  institution  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Methodists. 

^“Minutes  of  Trustees,  III,  March  7,  1831,  p.  109. 

Ibid.,  February  18,  1832,  pp.  127-28. 

^'^Ibid.,  April  19,  1833,  pp.  139-40;  June  6,  1833,  p.  147.  Aspects  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Dickinson  College,  and  of  other  colleges  and  universities  as  well, 
will  be  dealt  with  in  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this  book.  In  the  main,  the  policy 
has  been  adopted  to  treat  in  Part  I of  the  life  of  the  institutions  up  to  the  point 
where  they  adopt  four-year  college  curriculums  and  confer  their  first  Bachelor  of  .\rts 
degrees  or  to  the  point  where  their  control  has  been  assumed  by  other  religious 
denominations. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Later  P)  'cs  hytcria n Dei ' el o [mien ts 

CONCOMITAXI  with  their  growth  in  numbers  and  their  settle- 
ment o£  the  more  remote  regions  of  the  State,  the  Presbyterians 
brought  witli  them  their  traditional  demand  for  a trained  clergy. 
Consequently,  in  addition  to  Dickinson  and  Tennent’s  Log  College, 
they  founded  other  colleges  and  universities  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  a frontier  people  that  the  virtually  inaccessible  institutions 
of  the  East  could  scarcely  provide.  This  process  continued  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century  until  a network  of  Presbyterian  colleges  dotted 
the  landscape  and  marked  the  denomination  as  among  the  most  prolific 
in  stimulating  the  rise  of  institutions  of  higher  education. 

1.  Jefferson  College 

Jefferson  College  had  its  origin  as  an  academy  established  at  Canons- 
burg,  Washington  County,  in  July,  1791.^  Situated  in  the  sparsely 
inhabited  rvilderness  of  the  western  frontier,  the  academy  arose  from 
the  need  of  the  Scotch-lrish  Presbyterian  settlers  to  found  a school  for 
the  training  of  their  prospective  ministers.-  Idiat  this  purpose  was 
continued  by  the  college  and  largely  realized  is  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  trustees,  years  later:  “This  Institution  was  founded 

principly  for  educating  young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministery,  and  this 
end  it  has  remarkal)ly  answered.”-'’ 

If  the  peoples  of  western  Pennsylvania  were  to  receive  an  education 
above  the  common-school  level,  it  was  clear  that  they  had  to  do  so  on 
their  own  initiative  and  effort.  The  established  academies  and  colleges 
of  the  east  were  virtually  inaccessible.  Writing  of  his  experiences  in 
removing  his  family  to  AVashington  County  in  1778,  John  McMillan, 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Canonsburg  Academy,  described  the 
Spartan  state  of  existence  west  of  the  mountains.  His  cabin  had  neither 

^ Joseph  Smitli,  History  of  Jefferson  College:  Hicluding  an  Account  of  the  F.arly 
“Log-Cabin”  Schools,  and  the  Canonsburg  Academy  (Pittsburgh,  1857),  25  ft. 

^ Ibid.,  6-7;  Jefferson  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  December  29,  1817,  p.  96. 
These  minutes  are  preserved  at  \V'ashington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington, 
Pennsvlvania. 

Ibid. 
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roof  nor  chimney.  He  had  “neither  bedstead,  nor  table,  nor  chair,  nor 
stool,  nor  pail,  nor  bucket,”  for  “there  being  no  wagon  road,”  he  could 
bring  nothing  with  him  “but  what  was  carried  on  pack-horses.”^ 
Three  years  after  its  founding,  the  academy  was  chartered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  and  approved  by  Governor  Thomas 
Mifflin,  March  19,  1794.^  Very  early  in  the  life  of  the  academy  the 
trustees  considered  the  possibility  of  endowing  it  with  collegiate  rank. 
Their  first  recorded  minute  contains  a petition  to  the  legislature 
begging  that  the  town  of  Canonsburg  be  considered  as  the  site  of  any 
contemplated  college  to  be  erected  west  of  the  mountains.® 

In  October,  1800,  the  trustees  set  on  foot  a movement  to  have  the 
academy  changed  into  a college.'^  A committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a petition  to  the  legislature,  and  in  January,  1802,  the  General  Assem- 
bly chartered  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg  with  the  right  to  grant 
such  degrees  “as  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  in  other  colleges, 
in  the  United  States.  . . .”  No  person  was  to  be  denied  admittance  as 
principal,  professor,  or  student  because  of  his  religious  persuasion.® 
Two  days  after  they  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  (April  27,  1802) 
the  trustees  elected  a faculty  consisting  of  a principal,  “who  is  also  to 
be  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  &c.”;  a professor  of 
divinity;  and  a professor  of  the  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
They  decided  that  the  “languages  be  taught  as  hitherto  in  the  Academy 
by  the  professor;  That  the  Mathematics  be  taught  till  the  fall  in  the 
manner  hitherto  in  the  Academy;”  and  “That  the  professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  teach  all  who  would  wish  to  apply  to  it,  Logick,  Rhetorick, 
Geography,  &c.”® 

Apparently  desirous  of  exercising  as  quickly  as  possible  their  newly 
won  degree-conferring  powders,  the  trustees  decreed  “That  in  the  fall 
all,  who  by  attending  thro’  the  season  on  the  Institution,  shall  sustain 
an  examination  on  the  languages.  Geography,  Mathematicks,  Natural 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetorick,  Logick,  Mytiphisicks  [iic],  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiquities  and  History  shall  receive  a degree. In  ac- 

■'John  McMillan,  “Autobiographical  Sketch,”  Smith,  Jeffersori  College,  416. 

® Letter  of  Attorney  Book,  IV,  .SOO-302,  Bureau  of  Land  Records,  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg. 

“Canonsburg  Academy,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  January  25,  1796,  p.  1.  These 
minutes  are  preserved  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Smith,  Jefferson  College,  51. 

® Bioren,  Laws,  VI,  209. 

“Jefferson  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  April  29,  1802,  p.  31. 

Ibid. 
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cordance  with  that  decree,  five  young  men  received  their  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degrees  in  October,  1802,  the  first  degrees  to  be  conferred  by 
Jefferson  Collegedi 

At  tlie  same  meeting,  the  trustees  agreed  to  continue  the  grammar 
school  and  to  organize  a three-year  college  course,  “the  Students  to 
continue  for  one  year  in  the  study  of  the  branches  belonging  to  these 
respective  classes.”  To  enter  the  first  or  freshman  class,  the  trustees 
decreed  that  “it  is  necessary  that  the  student  sustain  an  examination 
on  the  authors  assigned  to  the  grammar  school  and  Arithmetic.” 
Further,  no  degree  was  to  be  granted  after  the  fall  of  1803,  “to  any 
Student,  who  has  not  continued  two  years  at  least  in  the  College  and 
sustained  an  examination  on  the  languages  and  on  the  Arts  and 

Sciences  aforementioned. 

With  only  occasional  and  slight  modifications, this  three-year  course 
remained  in  force  until  1820.  At  that  time  the  trustees  reviewed  and 
amended  their  regulations  and  adopted  a curriculum  providing  for  four 
college  classes  to  be  designated  as  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior.i^ 

Thoroughly  Presbyterian  in  its  origins  and  its  character,  the  institu- 
tion, nevertheless,  attempted  to  remain  free  from  ecclesiastical  control 
during  its  years  of  independent  existence.  Approached  by  the  Synod 
of  Pittsburgh  to  place  the  college  under  its  care,  the  trustees  declined 
the  proposed  connection  on  the  following  grounds; 

Fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  from  which 
we  hold  our  charter,  and  from  which  considerable  donations 
in  money  have  from  time  to  time  been  received,  precludes  us 
from  the  right  to  transfer  to  other  hands  and  for  other  purposes 
than  those  originally  contemplated,  a trust  so  important  and 
assumed  under  the  solemnities  of  an  oath. 

The  very  terms  of  our  charter  would  be  violated  in  their  spirit 
at  least,  by  surrendering  the  exclusive  control  of  the  institution 
to  any  one  religious  denomination. 

It  is  true  that  the  institution  has  always  been  predominantly 
Presbyterian  in  its  character  from  the  fact  that  it  was  originally 
planted  in  the  midst  of  a population  almost  exclusively  Presby- 
terian and  has  always  been  dependent  chiefly  on  Presbyterian 
Patronage.  This  character  it  is  expected  still  to  maintain.  Its 
Presbyterianism,  however,  has  never  been  exclusive  or  sectarian. 

. . . To  usurp  the  exclusive  control  of  an  institution  in  which 

October  28.  1802,  p.  36. 

32-33. 

^^Ibid.,  .April  28,  1813,  p.  81. 
l.aws  of  Jefferson  College  (Washington,  Pa.,  1820),  4. 
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others  are  alike  interested  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  would 
be  a gross  violation  o£  good  faith  and  Christian  courtesyd“ 

Situated  but  seven  miles  from  Washington  College,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  and  subserving  the  same  or  similar  Presbyterian  interests 
in  a sparsely  settled  community  hard  pressed  to  support  one  institu- 
tion, let  alone  two,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  attempts  would  be 
made  to  unite  Jefferson  College  with  its  close  neighbor.  The  first 
move  towards  union  was  initiated  scarcely  a year  after  Washington 
Academy  was  elevated  to  collegiate  rank.  In  1807  the  trustees  of 
Washington  College  appointed  a committee  to  confer  with  a similar 
committee  from  Jefferson  College,  if  one  should  be  appointed,  “on  the 
subject  of  a union  of  the  two  institutions. Such  a committee  was 
appointed,!'^  and  conversations  between  the  two  schools  were  begun. 
They  bore  no  fruit  because  neither  side  would  agree  as  to  the  site  of 
the  combined  college.^® 

Eight  years  later  a second  attempt  at  union  was  begun. Negotia- 
tions dragged  on  for  two  years.  Feelings  ran  high.  Each  side  accused 
the  other  of  bad  faith,  of  insincerity,  and  of  double  dealing.-®  Again, 
the  point  of  most  serious  contention  concerned  the  location  of  the 
combined  college.^i  Inability  to  reach  agreement  on  this  score  once 
more  doomed  the  unity  movement  to  failure. 

So  bitter  was  the  controversy  and  so  sharp  the  antagonisms  that 
developed  that  almost  fifty  years  elapsed  before  conversations  concern- 
ing unity  were  again  instituted.  True,  a cautious  feeler  on  the  subject 
was  projected  by  the  Jefferson  trustees  in  1843.^-  However,  it  was  not 
until  1863,  after  the  Presbyterian  synods  of  Wheeling,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Ohio  had  taken  unanimous  action  in  favor  of  union  and  after  the 
offer  by  an  individual  of  a $50,000  endowment  for  the  combined  col- 
lege, that  serious  negotiations  were  resumed.-®  The  formerly  insur- 

Jefferson  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  If,  March  29,  1854,  pp.  134-36. 

^“Washington  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  May  1,  1807.  These  minutes  are 
preserved  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

” Jefferson  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  25,  1807,  pp.  61-62. 

April  28.  1808,  pp.  64-65. 

^"Washington  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  October  25,  1815. 

^Report  of  a Committee  of  the  Board  of  Washington  College,  Respecting  the 
Union  of  That  College  with  Jefferson  College  (n.p.,  1817),  1-14;  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Jefferson  College  in  Answer  to  the  Publication  of  the 
Washington  Board  (n.p.,  1818)  , 1-22. 

Jefferson  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  December  29,  1817,  p.  96. 

^"Washington  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  March  29,  1843. 

^Ibid.,  II,  November  5,  1863,  pp.  60-62:  Jefferson  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees, 
II,  November  11,  1863,  p.  186. 
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mountable  problem  of  site  was  resolved  by  the  expedient  of  conduct- 
ing the  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore  classes  at  Canonsburg;  while 
the  studies  of  the  freshman  class,  the  preparatory  department,  and  the 
contemplated  scientific  department  were  to  be  pursued  at  Washington. 

A charter  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  in  March,  1865,  embodying 
this  compromise  and  incorporating  the  new  institution  as  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College.-^ 

2.  Washington  College 

Like  a few  of  its  predecessors  and  many  of  its  successors,  Washington 
College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  began  life  as  an  academy.  Char- 
tered by  the  legislature  in  September,  1787,  the  academy  was  granted 
an  initial  endowment  of  5,000  acres  of  “the  unappropriated  lands 
of  this  commonwealth.”-®  For  more  than  a year  after  the  receipt  of 
the  charter  the  trustees  sought  a suitable  instructor.  That  they  were 
concerned  with  literary  accomplishment  as  well  as  morality  in  their 
teacher  was  evidenced  by  their  reply  to  a letter  from  a Mr.  Rudick 
recommending  a Mr.  Thomas,  whose  “Manners”  and  “Temper  8c 
principles”  were  extolled  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  “You  know,”  the 
trustees  stated,  “we  want  not  only  an  amiable  and  good  man,  but  a 
Scholar.  We  want  one  well  acquainted  with  the  Genius  of  the  English, 
Latin  & Greek  Languages.”-" 

The  early  years  of  its  existence  were  somewhat  precarious.  The 
courthouse  in  which  classes  were  originally  held  was  damaged  by  fire; 
and  inability  to  obtain  a suitable  building  caused  the  trustees  to 
suspend  the  operations  of  the  academy  for  a number  of  years. 2®  Com- 
petent teachers  were  scarce;  especially  those  of  Presbyterian  persuasion 
who  could  fulfdl  successfully  the  dual  requirements  of  the  trustees 
to  act  “as  the  Pastor  of  this  congregation  and  the  principal  of  our 
Academy. 

Stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the  success  of  its  close  neighbor,  Canonsburg 
.Academy,  in  acquiring  collegiate  rank  in  1802,  the  trustees  appointed 
a committee  to  draft  a petition  to  the  legislature  “for  the  purpose  of 

"‘Washington  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  October  13,  1864,  pp.  83-86. 

“.Act  of  March  4,  1865,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1865,  p.  265. 

“ Penn.sylvania,  Statutes  at  Large,  XII,  527  (.Act  of  September  24,  1787);  Wash- 
ington .Academy,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  5-7.  These  minutes  are  preserved  at 
^Vashington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

^ Ibid.,  November  25,  1788,  pp.  11-12. 

^ Smith,  Jefferson  College,  11-12. 

“ W'ashington  .Academy,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  November  24,  1804. 
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granting  our  academy  the  powers  and  priviledges  of  a college.”^®  The 
petition  was  favorably  received  by  the  legislature,  and  the  trustees  were 
granted  a charter  for  Washington  College  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Jefferson  College.^! 

Shortly  after  the  granting  of  the  charter,  the  trustees  elected  a faculty 
consisting  of  the  Reverend  Matthew  Brown  as  “Principal,”  Mr.  James 
Reed  as  “Professor  of  Mathematicks  and  Natural  Philosophy,”  and 
Dr.  I.  Blair  as  “Professor  of  Medicine.”^-  The  last  appointment  was 
most  unusual  since  no  mention  was  made  of  a contemplated  medical 
school,  and  no  particular  teaching  function  was  assigned  Dr.  Blair. 
In  fact,  the  faculty  provided  for  in  the  “Laws”  adopted  two  weeks  later, 
consisted  of  the  principal,  who  was  charged  for  the  present  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  “Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Philosophy. 

Only  those  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  college,  who  on  examination 
were  found  capable  of  translating  “Sallust,  Caesar’s  Commentaries  and 
Virgil,  or  other  authors  equivalent  to  these;  to  make  grammatical 
Latin  of  any  exercise  in  Moirs  introduction;  to  translate  into  English 
any  passage  that  may  be  assigned  him  from  the  Evangelist  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  give  a grammatical  analysis  of  the  words.”^'^ 

The  first  college  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  trustees  in  1806  was 
stated  only  in  the  terms  of  the  requirements  for  winning  the  degree. 
No  provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of  the  students  into  definite 
classes,  such  as  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior;  nor  was  any 
regulation  adopted  as  to  the  number  of  years  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  full  college  course. In  a notice  on  March  19,  1807, 
the  trustees  announced  “that  this  institution  is  now  organized  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  Students.”  They  proclaimed  that  “The 
method  and  course  of  Education  pursued,  is  the  same  as  is  now  prac- 
ticed and  approved  of  in  Princeton,  and  in  the  other  most  eminent 
Seminaries  in  the  United  States.”^®  The  following  year  four  students 
satisfactorily  completed  the  “course  of  Education  . . . now  practiced 

^ Ibid.,  November  23,  1805. 

.Act  of  March  28,  1806,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1804-1806,  p.  573. 

“Washington  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  December  13,  1806. 

^^Ibid.,  December  26,  1806;  Washington  College,  The  Bye  Laws;  or,  Sta7iding 
Rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Washmgton  College  (Washington,  Pa.,  1807)  , 2-3. 

^Ibid.,  5. 

^Ibid.,  7. 

Washington  Western  Telegraphe,  and  Washingtoti  Advertiser,  May  30.  1807. 
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and  approved  of  in  Princeton”  and  were  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 37 

The  records  are  silent  as  to  when  a tour-year  plan  of  organization 
was  adopted.  For  years  the  curriculum  remained  virtually  unchanged. 
It  was  not  until  1824  that  the  earliest  existing  catalogue  of  Washington 
College  contained  a graded  four-year  course  of  study  which  differed 
little  from  that  announced  in  the  “Laws”  of  1806.38 

Untroubled  by  considerations  which  prevented  Jefferson  College 
from  acquiescing  in  eccelesiastical  control,  the  trustees  of  Washington 
College  appointed  a committee  in  1851  “to  confer  with  the  Committee 
on  Synodical  Colleges  of  the  Synod  of  ^Vheeling,  to  consider  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  placing  the  College  under  the  care  of  that 
Synod. ”39  The  committee  reported  favorably;  for  in  the  following 
year  organic  connection  was  effected  between  the  college  and  the  Synod 
of  Wheeling  under  the  stipulation  that  all  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  all  faculty  members  were  to  be  appointed  and  approved 

by  the  synod. 

3.  Allegheny  College 

The  idea  of  establishing  an  institution  of  higher  education  at  Mead- 
ville,  Crawford  County,  was  advanced  at  a meeting  of  interested  gentle- 
men held  June  20,  1815,  who  considered  the  establishment  of  a college 
especially  necessary  at  this  time  because  of  an  anticipated  “unpre- 
cedented call  for  the  labours  of  the  heralds  of  the  gospel.  . . .”'*7  So 
well  conceived  was  the  plan  for  the  projected  college,  that  this  initial 
meeting  was  able  to  agree  on  a name,  “Alleghany  College”;  to  select 
a president  and  faculty;  to  set  the  date  for  the  admission  of  the  first 
freshman  class  as  July  4,  1816;  to  propose  a plan  of  rapport  with  the 
public  academies  then  in  existence  or  to  be  created  in  the  counties 
of  Crawford,  Erie,  ^Vharren,  Venango,  Mercer,  and  Butler,  to  act  as  a 
source  of  students;  to  appoint  one  committee  to  “prepare  an  address 
to  the  Legislature  requesting  a Charter”  and  another  to  “draught  a 
code  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  College”;  and 
to  establish  machinery  for  the  solicitation  of  funds. In  addition  to 
the  adoption  of  these  measures,  the  assembled  gentlemen  endowed 

“^Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Geyieral  Catalogue  (1872),  45. 

\Vashington  College,  Catalogue  (September,  1824),  1-3. 

\Vasliington  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  23,  1851. 

*"Ihid.,  November  9,  1852. 

*’ Meadville  Crawford  Weekly  Messenger,  June  24,  1815. 

*‘fhid. 
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their  plans  with  material  substance  by  pledging  $4,635  to  inaugurate 
the  treasury  of  their  new  institution.^^ 

By  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  Allegheny  College  was 
chartered  in  March,  1817,  with  the  power  to  confer  diplomas  and 
degrees  “in  the  different  liberal  arts  and  sciences.”  In  the  event  of 
the  abuses  of  the  privileges  of  the  charter,  the  legislature  reserved 
the  right  to  remove  the  president  and  trustees  and  to  appoint  others 
in  their  place.^'^ 

Following  receipt  of  the  charter  the  trustees  met  and  elected  the 
Reverend  Timothy  Alden  as  president  of  the  board,  John  Reynolds 
as  secretary,  and  Roger  Alden  as  treasurer.^®  A future  meeting  was 
arranged  “for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a President  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  . . . and  a Professor  or  Professors  of  the  Oriental  Languages, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Theology”;  of  setting  a date  for  the  annual 
commencement;  of  determining  the  course  of  study,  and  the  books  to 
be  used;  of  fixing  the  price  of  tuition;  and  of  adopting  “a  code  of 
Laws.”46 

In  accordance  with  the  above  decision,  the  trustees  met  and  elected 
the  president  of  their  board,  Timothy  Alden,  as  the  first  “President  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  Alleghany  College.”  At  the  same  meeting  he  was 
chosen  to  assume  the  duties  of  “Librarian  and  Cabinet  Keeper.”  Two 
weeks  later  Alden  was  appointed  “Professor  of  the  Oriental  Languages, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Theology,”  and  was  inducted  into  all  these 
offices  at  an  elaborate  commencement  ceremony  held  at  the  courthouse 
in  Meadville.'^'^  Evidently  not  yet  sufficiently  burdened  with  all  these 
duties,  Timothy  Alden  was  elected  “Secretary  of  the  Board”  the  fol- 
lowing year.^® 

For  the  first  four  years  of  its  life,  Allegheny  College  had  a one-man 
faculty  and  administrative  staff.^®  Not  until  after  the  first  class  grad- 
uated was  a “Professor  of  Rhetorick  and  Belles  Lettres”  elected.®® 

“ Chester  Arthur  Darling,  “The  Material  Growth  of  a College”  (manuscript  in 
President’s  Office,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville) , 2. 

‘‘Act  of  March  24,  1817,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1816-1817,  p.  236. 

‘“Allegheny  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  May  26,  1817,  pp.  3-4.  These  min- 
utes are  preserved  at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

^Ibid.,  June  11,  1817,  pp.  5-6. 

"Ibid.,  July  14,  1817,  p.  16;  July  19,  1817,  pp.  17-19. 

*^lbid.,  April  6,  1818,  p.  26. 

‘"A  professor  of  German  was  elected  in  1820.  Ibid.,  April  10,  1820,  p.  50.  Since 
German  was  not  included  in  the  subjects  leading  to  the  degree  (see  ibid.,  July  4, 
1817,  p.  13)  , the  sole  responsibility  for  instruction  in  the  required  curriculum 
leading  to  the  A.B.  was  Alden’s. 

“Allegheny  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  October  1,  1821,  pp.  134-35. 
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1' ui  tlicnnorc,  tlicsc  piodigious  instructional  and  iidininistralive  tasks 
ueic  perlonncd  by  Aldcn  witliout  remuneration.  Six  years  elapsed 
Irom  the  day  of  liis  inauguration  before  the  trustees  “Resolved  that 
the  Rev.  1 iinothy  .Vlden,  Presitlent  of  .All.  Coll,  is  entitled  to  a 
liberal  renunieratit)n  for  his  past  ser\ices  and  to  a generous  compensa- 
tion as  an  encouragement  for  his  future  exertions.”  \’et  even  this 
belatetlly  “liberal”  but  unspecified  “generous  compensation”  was  to 
be  dc‘])endent  on  his  “luture  exertions.”  For  at  the  same  meeting  it 
tvas  “Resolved  that  the  Rev.  T.  .Mden  be  authori/ed  and  retjuested 
to  solicit  donations  lor  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  funds  of  All. 
Coll.”-' 

I he  first  Laws  of  .Vllegitany  C.ollege”  adopted  bv  the  trustees  in 
1817  providetl  for  the  organization  of  the  college  “into  four  distinct 
classes,  designated  as  freshman,  sophomore,  junior  sophisters,  and 
senior  serphisters.  Admission  to  the  freshman  class  tvas  to  be  based  on 
“an  ability  to  construe  and  parse  the  Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  the 
zLneid  of  Virgil,  and  the  Cfreek  Testament,  to  ^^•rite  Latin  gram- 
matically, and  to  solve  cjnestions  under  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
common  arithmetick.”  A four-year  gradetl  course  of  study  to  be  taught 
by  the  encyclopedic  Reverend  .Mden  was  adopted. 

Since  the  creation  ol  the  freshman  class  teas  a matter  of  immediate 
concern,  only  those  authors  and  books  connected  with  the  first  year  of 
college  study  were  listed. llow  closely  the  curriculum  adopted  in 
1817  tvas  adheretl  to,  only  he  ^vho  singlehandedly  administered  it  and 
those  few  who  were  exposed  to  its  discipline  could  say.  The  available 
evidence  would  indicate  that  compromises  were  effected  both  with 
respect  to  its  length  and  its  content.  This  was  acknowledged  in  jiart 
by  the  trustees  when  they  “Resolved  that  .Mden,  primus,  Alden, 
secundus,  Derickson,  and  W’hite,  students  of  .Allegheny  College,  having 
gone  through  the  prescribed  collegiate  course  of  studies,  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  our  infant  institution  would  admit,  receive  the  degree 
of  Ifachelor  of  .Arts,  on  the  next  anniversary  commencement.”''*  The 
( ommencement  was  held  on  July  1,  1821,  and  the  following  day  the 
trustees  expressed  their  ajrproval  “of  the  .several  exercises  performed 
on  the  anniversary  commencement,  by  the  young  gentlemen,  con- 
stituting the  first  class  of  .Allegheny  College,  who  received  the  Degree 

’■'Ibid.,  December  2,  1823,  p.  232. 

’■Ubid.,  July  4,  1817.  pp.  1013. 

" Ibid.,  July  19.  1817,  pp.  13-14. 

^Ibid.,  April  26,  1821.  p.  112. 
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of  Bachelor  of  Arts”  and  their  appreciation  for  ‘‘the  care  and  attention 
of  the  President  of  the  College  in  his  unwearied  exertions  to  cultivate 
the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Despite  the  ‘‘unwearied  exertions”  of  its  president,  the  institution 
languished.  In  a petition  to  the  legislature  for  aid  (1825) , the  trustees 
stated  that  “For  some  years  past  the  institution  has  been  partially  in 
operation,  but  from  the  limited  means  within  its  power  its  students 
have  been  few.”  They  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $7,500  to  com- 
plete the  college  building  and  to  pay  their  debts  and  declared  that 
unless  such  aid  were  forthcoming  no  efforts  need  be  made  to  procure 
students.®®  Although  the  legislature  did  grant  the  college  $4,000  in 
1827,  the  trustees  deemed  it  sufficient  only  to  complete  the  building 
of  the  college  edifice.  They  maintained  that  “we  are  without  funds.  . . . 
We  have,  at  present,  no  students  and  no  prospects  of  obtaining  any 
until  we  have  the  necessary  teachers  and  professors  in  the  different 
branches  to  carry  on  a regular  course  of  collegiate  studies.”®'^ 

Various  measures  were  attempted  in  an  effort  to  save  the  institution. 
Beginning  with  1827,  the  trustees  resolved  to  lease  the  building  to 
“a  person  properly  qualified”  to  conduct  a “Military  Academy.”®® 
Vigorous  opposition  to  the  idea  was  expressed  by  Timothy  Alden,®® 
and  no  action  was  taken  for  almost  two  years.  The  pressure  of 
straitened  finances  again  induced  the  trustees  to  reconsider  the  meas- 
ure.®® A superintendent  was  chosen  who  indicated  his  acceptance  of 
the  office;  and  on  April  27,  1829,  the  trustees  issued  a statement  to  the 
public  in  which  they  announced  the  transformation  of  the  college  into 
a military  academy,  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  and  the  opening 
of  the  academy  “on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June.”®i  The  plan  never 
materialized.  Neither  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  nor  other  sources 
indicate  the  reasons  for  its  abandonment. 

Following  this  stillborn  measure,  the  trustees  the  same  year  exerted 
new  efforts  to  revive  the  college.  Two  new  professors  were  elected— 

^Ibid.,  July  5,  1821,  p.  123. 

^ Ibid.,  October  28,  1825,  pp.  316-17. 

‘‘■'Act  of  April  14,  1827,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1826-1827,  p.  321;  .Allegheny  College, 
Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  December  26,  1828,  pp.  45-46. 

^Ibid.,  January  9,  1827,  p.  5. 

Ibid.,  January  16,  1827,  pp.  6-9. 

^Ibid.,  December  26,  1828,  pp.  45-50. 

Ibid.,  March  23.  1829,  p.  52:  “Allegheny  College  Military  School,”  Hazard’s 
Register,  III  (May  9,  1829),  300-301. 
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one  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  other  of  mathematics.®^  A com- 
mittee was  appointed,  which,  together  with  the  faculty,  was  to  revise 
the  laws  of  the  college,  to  prepare  a prospectus  of  studies,  and  to 
determine  the  tuition  fees.®®  Upon  their  adoption,  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  press  for  publication.®'*  A few  months  later  another 
committee  \\as  appointed  ‘‘to  devise  ways  and  means  for  procuring  . . . 
a piece  of  land  ...  to  be  used  for  Agricultural  purposes,  in  order  to 
afford  a useful  exercise,  and  in  aid  of  the  btudents  connected  with 
this  institution.”®® 

■\11  this  was  to  no  avail.  Only  six  young  men  appeared  to  enroll  for 
the  on-coming  college  term.®®  Xo  doubt  wearied  after  sixteen  years  of 
unremitting  exertions,  Timothy  Alden  in  August,  1831,  “tendered  his 
resignation  as  a Trustee,  President  of  the  Facidty  of  .*\rts.  Professor 
of  the  Oriental  Languages,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Theology, 
Librarian,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Keeper  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Agent 
for  soliciting  benefactions  of  Allegheny  College.”®"  His  resignation 
tolled  the  final  knell  of  the  languishing  institution.  .-Mlegheny  College 
was  closed.®® 

Of  the  many  measures  tried  to  resuscitate  the  college,  only  one 
proved  efficacious.  .Us  early  as  1827  the  trustees  appointed  a committee 
to  open  negotiations  between  themselves  and  the  “Methodist  Society.”®” 
Xo  agreement  was  efiected,  and  for  the  next  four  years  the  trustees 
resorted  to  the  expedients  described  above.  Simultaneously  with  the 
announcement  of  .Ulden’s  resignation,  a committee  was  again  appointed 
to  attend  the  Methodist  conference  “for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
arrangement  with  that  Society  in  relation  to  Allegheny  College.’”^® 
This  effort  was  successful,  .-\rticles  of  agreement  were  adopted  between 
the  trustees  and  the  Pittsburgh  .Unnual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  articles  stipulated  that  the  college  be  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  conference  and  that  the  conference  nomi- 

”.\llcghenv  College.  Minutes  of  Tnisiecs,  II,  Jiilv  2.').  1829.  pp.  .'59-60;  Erie  Gazelle, 
.\ugiist  6,  1829. 

.MIeghenv  College.  Nfinutes  of  Trustees.  II.  .September  5.  1829,  pp.  60-61. 

"“■'Prospectus  of  .Mleglieny  College.”  Hazard's  Regisler,  IV  (October  31,  1829), 
275-76. 

“ .Mleghcnv  College.  Minutes  of  Trustees.  TI.  December  4,  1829,  pp.  68-69. 

Darling,  “The  Material  Growth  of  a College,”  8. 

""  .Mleghenv  College.  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II.  .\ugust  11.  1831,  pp.  86-87;  Novem- 
ber 11,  1831,  pp.  88-89. 

•"Johnson,  "Education  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,”  Hazard's  Regisler,  XI 
(January  26,  1833)  , 64. 

"®.\lleghenv  College.  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  March  17,  1827,  pp.  12-13, 

July  26,  1831,  p.  85. 
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nate  one-half  of  all  the  vacancies  to  the  board  of  trustees,  designate 
the  faculty,  and  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  $10,000di  Thus,  con- 
trol of  Allegheny  College  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians 
to  those  of  the  Methodists. 

4.  The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(University  of  Pittsburgh) 

Pittsburgh,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  little 
more  than  a clearing  in  the  wilderness,  a town  of  less  than  four  hundred 
people  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  stock,'^  whose  regard  and  desire 
for  education  have  been  noted.  Possessing  neither  schools  nor  acad- 
emies where  children  could  receive  an  education  above  the  level 
supplied  by  private  tutors,  a movement  was  initiated  to  persuade  the 
legislature  to  charter  an  academy  in  that  region.  In  1786  an  anonymous 
article  appeared  in  the  local  press^^  in  which  an  eloquent  plea  was 
voiced  for  the  establishment  of  an  educational  institution  at  Pitts- 
burgh. The  author  pointed  to  the  inaccessibility  of  Dickinson  College 
at  Carlisle  and  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadel- 
phia. He  insisted  that  Pittsburgh  was  eminently  deserving  of  the 
legislature’s  consideration  and  capped  his  plea  with  the  argument  that 
“Academies  are  the  furnaces  which  melt  the  natural  ore  to  real  metal; 
the  shops  where  the  thunder-bolts  of  the  orator  are  forged.  Cultivated 
genius  has  the  force  of  electric  fire.’”^^ 

Either  moved  by  the  anonymous  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge’s 
eloquence  or  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  providing  schools  for  all 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  legislature  incorporated  the  Pittsburgh 
Academy  in  1787.'^®  A teacher  was  obtained  for  the  academy,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  school  would  be  opened  on  April  13,  1789, 
for  those  who  wished  to  have  their  children  instructed  “in  the  Learned 
Languages,  English,  and  the  Mathematics.”'^'^  By  1817  the  curriculum 
was  advertised  as  containing  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Greek,  Latin  and 

'^Ibid.,  July  31,  1832.  pp.  96-98. 

’^The  early  history  of  the  university  has  been  pieced  together  from  contemporary 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  similar  sources  since  the  minutes  of  trustees  and  other 
records  of  the  institution  were  consumed  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  college 
building  in  1845. 

Agnes  L.  Starrett,  Through  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years;  The  University  of 
Pittsburgh  (Pittsburgh,  1937)  , 58. 

’‘Pittsburgh  Gazette,  September  2,  1786;  Starrett,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  15. 

Pittsburgh  Gazette,  September  2,  1786. 

’“Pennsylvania,  Statutes  at  Large,  XII,  357  (Act  of  February  28,  1787). 

■"Pittsburgh  Gazette,  .April  11,  1789. 
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1’ reach  languages,  moral  philosophy,  geography,  “and  the  several 
branches  of  Mathematics.””** 

Considering  the  academy  as  “inadequate  to  the  accommodation  and 
complete  education  of  the  students”  and  desiring  an  institution  that 
would  provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  west  as  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  did  for  the  eastern  section  of  the  State,  the  trustees 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  a university  charter."**  The  petition  was 
favorably  received  and  “The  AVTstern  University  of  Pennsylvania”  w'as 
created  by  an  act  of  the  General  .Assembly  signed  February  18,  1819.®** 
The  charter  empowered  the  institution  to  grant  “such  degrees  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  ...  as  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  in 
other  universities  in  the  United  States  of  America.”  Further,  it 
awarded  to  the  trustees  forty  acres  of  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  town  of  Allegheny.  The  trustees  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Academy  were  authorized  to  convey  all  the  estate  real,  personal, 
and  mixed,  of  the  academy  to  the  newly  created  university.®^ 

More  than  a year  elapsed  after  the  granting  of  the  charter  before 
the  trustees  were  prepared  to  announce  the  opening  of  the  university 
in  the  repaired  academy  building  with  the  Reverends  Robert  Bruce 
and  John  Black  teaching  a course  of  study  that  in  no  way  differed 
from  the  academy  curriculum  of  former  years.®-  It  was  not  until  July 
4,  1822,  that  a graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  providing  for  four 
years  of  preparatory  and  three  years  of  college  work.  The  college 
department  was  to  be  divided  into  four  classes  or  divisions  denominated 
“the  Neosoph,  Polysoph,  Pleiosoph,  and  Pleistosoph  classes.”  Attend- 
ance on  the  two  former  classes  was  set  at  a half  year  each,  and  on  the  two 
latter  classes  at  a full  year  each.®® 

The  “great  aim”  of  the  trustees  in  constructing  this  curriculum  was 
“to  blend  the  solid  with  the  ornamenlnl;  the  useful  with  the  elevated; 
to  unite  the  popular  with  the  practical  modes  of  instruction;  and,  keep- 
ing constantly  in  view  the  track  of  nature,  to  conform  the  system,  here 
reported,  as  well  to  the  development  of  the  history  of  the  intellectual 
man,  through  the  medium  of  ancient  languages,  as  to  the  common 
pursuits  of  human  life,  and  the  political  institutions  of  the  country.” 

March  25,  1817. 

’“Act  of  I'ebniary  18,  1819,  I’cnnsylvania,  Laws,  1818-1819,  p.  61. 

“ Ihid. 

Ibid. 

Pittsburgh  Mercury,  April  11,  1820;  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  May  8,  1820. 

” The  System  of  Education,  the  Code  of  Discipline,  and  the  Professorships, 
Adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  July  4,  1822 
(Pittsburgh,  1822),  8-12. 
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They  acknowledged  that  there  are  “some  deviations,  in  the  above 
course,  from  the  general  usages  of  other  colleges,”  yet  they  confidently 
believed  “that  the  system,  here  recommended,  will  be  eminently  cal- 
culated, if  executed  in  its  spirit,  to  promote  the  solid  attain?nents  of 
the  student  in  his  literary  course,  and  that  the  same  is  founded  on 
the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind.”®^ 

Five  professorships  were  established  to  conduct  the  contemplated 
college  course.  Their  labors  were  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Of  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematicks,  Chemistry,  Ge- 
ology, Mineralogy,  Natural  History,  Ancient  and  Modern 
Geography,  Ghronology,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  Nat- 
ural Theology,  The  History  of  the  Progress  of  Human  Society, 
Political  Economy,  and  General  Policy. 

2.  Of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures;  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, and  Classical  Literature,  including  Mythology,  Antiq- 
uities and  Philology. 

3.  Of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  embracing  Logic, 
Metaphysicks,  Moral  Science,  Christian  Ethics,  and  the  general 
evidences  of  Christianity. 

4.  Of  Rhetoric,  and  Belles  Lettres,  including  Orthography, 
Composition,  Criticism,  private  Reading,  Recitations,  Dis- 
putation, and  Public  Declamation. 

5.  Of  Modern  Languages,  comprehending  English,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Universal  Gram- 
mar.®5 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  course  was  pursued  in  its  entirety.  The 
following  year,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  its  adoption,  three  young 
men  were  certified  as  having  completed  the  college  course  and  were 
granted  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the  first  such  degrees  conferred 
by  the  institution.®*'  In  1824,  two  years  after  the  college  course  had 
been  formulated,  six  more  young  men  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.®'^  Certainly  the  modern  languages  were  not  considered  part 
of  the  required  curricidum.  A newspaper  advertisement  signed  by 
the  principal  of  the  university  informed  prospective  students  that  each 
of  the  departments  of  study  might  be  pursued  separately  at  moderate 
cost  and  that  if  a class  could  be  formed  for  the  Spanish  and  French, 
“the  Rev.  Mr.  M’Guire  will  commence  immediately  to  teach  these 
languages.”®® 

^Ibid.,  13. 

^Ibid.,  18. 

“Pittsburgh  Gazette,  July  11,  1823;  Pittsburgh  Mercury,  July  8,  1823. 

” Pittsburgh  Gazette,  July  2,  1824;  Pittsburgh  Recorder,  July  G,  1824. 

“Pittsburgh  Gazette,  September  9,  1825. 
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Hard  times  militated  against  the  realization  of  the  college  program 
envisioned  by  the  trustees  in  1822.  Writing  in  1829,  Robert  Bruce, 
the  principal  of  the  university,  described  the  economic  difficulties  of 
the  times  and  spoke  of  the  institution  as  an  “.X.cademy.”*’^  Six  years 
later  the  trustees  announced  that  they  were  “determined  to  close  the 
I,  niversity,  as  a means  of  arousing  a proper  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
I'.ducation,  and  to  seek  for  a man  cjualified  to  organize  and  conduct 
the  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousand  young  men  growing 
up  amongst  us."''®  By  1837  the  professorial  staff  had  been  so  dimin- 
ished that  only  tu'o  jjiolessors  remained  in  the  collegiate  tlepartment.**^ 
In  his  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  ol  Common  Schools,  the 
school  superintendent  of  Allegheny  County  stated  that  the  “Prepara- 
tory School  ...  is  the  only  department  at  present  in  operation.  . . . The 
Institution  is  destitute  of  means  . . . [and  the  trustees]  want  to  make 
a good  College  now,  and  may  make  a University  hereafter. in  1845 
the  college  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and,  though  classes  were 
continued  in  temjjorary  housing  until  a new  building  was  erected, 
a second  conflagration  in  1819  compelled  the  trustees  “to  suspend  the 
exercises  of  the  University.”"^  Six  years  elapsed  before  the  trustees 
were  able  to  erect  a new  building,"*  and  it  was  in  1856  that  the 
faculty  of  the  reojiened  institution  was  installed."'’  From  this  time  on 
the  university  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  life. 

5.  L,\.F.\YiaTE  Coi.I.FGK 

Up  to  this  time  Presbyterians  had  been  active,  particularly  in  the 
western  j)art  of  the  State,  in  estal)lishing  colleges  offering  in  the  main 
the  tratlitional  classical  curriculum.  The  organizers  of  Lafayette 
College  had  an  additional  purpose  in  mind  when  they  held  their  first 
public  meeting  at  Easton,  Xorthampton  County,  December  27,  1824. 
They  declared  it  as  their  intention  “to  establish  at  this  place,  a civil 
and  military  institution  of  learning,  which  shall  comprise  in  its  course 

Robert  Brufc  to  Ilcnrv  Bruce.  April  5.  1829.  Darlington  Memorial  Library, 
fnirersitv  of  I’ittsburgli. 

I’itt.slnirgh  C./izcttr,  .\ugust  1,  1835;  Hazard's  Register,  XVI  (.August  15,  1835), 
100-102. 

'’'Harris'  Rittsburgh  Jiusiuess  Directory  (1837),  115-16. 

” I’cnnsylvania.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  . . . [1837],  70. 
I hcse  reports  will  hereafter  be  cited  as  I’RSCiS  along  with  the  particular  year. 

“Western  University  of  Pcntisylvania.  Minutes  of  Trustees,  .-\pril  14,  1845,  p. 
76;  July  2-1,  1849.  pp.  129-30.  These  minutes  are  preserved  at  the  University  of 
I’ittsburgh.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

(line  21.  1855.  pp.  165-67. 

'''•Ibid.,  December  19,  1856,  p.  186. 
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of  instruction,  the  dead,  the  English,  Erench  & German  Languages, 
mathematics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  mechanics,  geography, 
history,  and  generally  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  together  with  civil  and  military  engineering  and  military 
tactics.”  At  the  same  meeting  they  appointed  a committee  to  draw 
up  a petition  to  the  State  legislature  requesting  a charter  and  aid  in 
the  erecting  of  a college  at  Easton.'^® 

Their  memorial  to  the  legislature  pointed  out  that  “not  only  should 
all  our  citizens  understand  their  rights,  they  should  also  be  taught  how 
to  defend  them.”  The  purpose  was  not  to  create  a military  system  in 
the  European  sense  of  the  term,  but  to  develop  a citizen’s  militia  which 
“identifies  the  soldier  with  the  Citizen,”  as  “the  only  military  system 
congenial  with  the  spirit  of  our  Institutions.”  It  was  emphasized  that 
with  “the  exception  of  the  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  and  one 
private  Institution,”  Americans  had  no  schools  devoted  to  training  in 
military  science.®^ 

Further,  the  new  institution  was  to  differ  from  its  predecessors  both 
with  respect  to  admission  requirements  and  methodology.  “In  the  first 
place,”  the  petition  stated,  “it  is  proposed  to  admit  Students,  with  no 
other  previous  Qualifications  than  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion.” Secondly,  to  conform  with  this  departure  from  standard  prac- 
tice, changes  in  teaching  method  were  proposed  since  “It  is  believed 
. . . that  the  Method  of  Instruction  adopted  in  our  Seminaries  is 
injudicious  and  tedious,  and  that  one  may  be  substituted  which  will 
enable  us  materially  to  abridge  the  time  without  abridging  the 
acquisitions  of  the  Student.”  The  innovations  in  teaching  procedures 
were  considered  by  the  petitioners  as  being  particularly  significant  for 
the  first  three  or  preparatory  years  of  the  course  since  it  was  at  this 
time  that  students  were  less  “capable  of  self-tuition.”  They  proposed, 
consequently,  to  place  “each  Class  . . . under  the  Eye  and  immediate 
Tuition  of  a teacher  during  the  Hours  of  study,”  thereby  extending 
to  the  students  “greater  facilities  . . . while  in  the  Rudiments  of  a sub- 
ject, than  is  usual.”  Perhaps  the  idea,  they  declared,  “will  be  com- 
prehensibly expressed,  if  we  say,  that  . . . [the  student]  shall  be  taught 
Rudiments,  rather  than  made  to  learn  them.”®* 

“Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  December  27,  1824,  pp.  i-ii.  These 
minutes  are  preserved  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

1-2. 

’^Ibid.,  2. 
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Xor  was  it  intended  that  departures  Iroin  tlie  traditional  be  confined 
to  inetliodolo^'.  1 he  foniulers  of  Lafayette  College  were  con\inced 
that  the  prevailing  college  curriculum  sufTered  Irom  want  of  the 
practical  and  useful,  ft  was  their  intention  to  select  such  branches  of 
study  “as  will  not  only  discijrline  the  Mind,  and  induce  habits  of 
patient  Investigation,  but  also  directly  subserve  the  purposes  of  life.” 
1 hey  considered  it  strange  that  “Civil  Engineering  has  of  late  become 
a very  important  Branch  of  Education,”  yet  “not  a College  in  our 
Country  (if  we  are  correctly  informed)  has  made  it  a part  of  their 
Course.”  Similarly,  the  trustees  intended  to  remedy  the  prevailing 
neglect  of  modern  foreign  languages,  and  they  proposed  to  place  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  aetjuisition  of  the  German  tongue  since  it  was 
“the  vernacular  of  a large  and  respectable  Portion  of  this  Common- 
wealth.”9^ 

Superadded  to  the  college  course,  and  giving  it  its  special  uniqueness, 
was  to  be  instruction  in  military  tactics.  It  was  intended  that  such 
instruction  should  neither  supersede  nor  curtail  the  academic  studies. 
Time  for  its  pursuit  was  to  be  taken  from  those  leisure  moments 
usually  permitted  students  for  exercise. 

More  than  a year  elapsed  before  the  legislature  signified  its  approval 
of  the  design  of  the  founders  of  Lafayette  College  by  granting  them  a 
charter.  The  charter,  dated  March  9,  1826,  declared  it  to  be  their 
purpose  to  erect  “a  college  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature,  the  useful  arts,  military  science, 
tactics  and  engineering,  and  the  learned  and  foreign  languages.  . . .” 
The  name  “La  Fayette  college”  was  given  the  j^roposed  institution 
“In  memory,  and  out  of  resjjcct  for  the  signal  services  rendered  by 
general  La  Fayette,  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom.  . . 

In  addition  to  the  usual  charter  privileges,  including  the  right  to 
grant  such  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  as  are  usually  granted 
in  other  colleges  and  universities,  the  charter  specifically  rerjuired 
“That  there  shall  be  forever  maintained  in  the  said  college  a professor- 
ship of  the  German  language,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  course  of 
collegiate  studies,  there  shall  be  taught  in,  and  at  the  said  institution, 
militar)'  science  and  tactics,  and  civil  and  military  engineering.”  To 
implement  the  latter  of  these  two  provisions  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  instructed  to  supply  the  institution  with  the 

”Ihid.,  3. 

Ibid. 

,‘\ct  of  March  9,  1826,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1825-1826,  p.  76. 
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necessary  weapons  and  military  materials  “so  soon  as  the  said  college 
shall  be  organised  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  students. 

Shortly  following  receipt  of  the  charter,  the  trustees  met  and  elected 
their  officers. A committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
probable  costs  of  a lot  and  building  to  accommodate  students. 
Little  or  no  progress  having  been  made  in  securing  a faculty  and  in 
raising  funds  for  a site  and  building  after  a year  of  effort,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  investigate  the  possibility  of  union  with  an  institution  labeled 
by  the  trustees  “Mount  Airy  College. The  offer  of  amalgamation 
was  rejected  in  1827  by  Benjamin  Constant  and  A.  S.  Roumfort,  pro- 
prietors of  the  “American  Classical  and  Military  Lyceum”  (the  so-called 
Mount  Airy  College) , on  the  grounds  that  “This  institution  is  of  our 
own  creation,  the  premises  are  ours,  we  have  at  present  Eighty  Scholars 
all  boarders  with  fair  hopes  of  increase  and  you  will  readily  conclude 
that  it  cannot  be  our  interest  to  abandon  such  substantial  advantages 
for  mere  expectations  at  any  other  place.”^®® 

The  six  years  following  their  incorporation  as  trustees  of  Lafayette 
College  were  years  of  unrecputed  labor.  Notwithstanding  its  legal 
existence  since  March,  1826,  the  college  had  no  actual  existence  as  an 
institution  until  March,  1832.^®^  In  1828  the  board  lamented  that 
“All  that  has  as  yet  been  accomplished  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Institu- 
tion has  been  to  organize  their  Board  by  choosing  its  officers.  Their 
efforts  as  yet  to  procure  the  necessary  buildings  and  funds,  and  proper 
professors  have  not  been  successful. They  attributed  their  failure 
to  public  preoccupation  with  matters  of  state  and  to  public  indiffer- 
ence to  education.^®® 

When  the  college  did  open,  it  was  on  a plan  different  from  the  one 
promulgated  by  the  founders.  The  Reverend  George  Junkin  agreed  to 
assume  the  office  of  president  of  the  institution  provided  the  “Military 
requisitions  of  the  Charter  could  be  dispensed  with.”ii®  Consequently, 
an  amendment  to  the  charter  was  sought  and  obtained  from  the  legis- 

Ibid. 

Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  May  15,  182G,  p.  13. 

May  27,  1826,  pp.  13-14. 

Ibid.,  August  14,  1827,  p.  14. 

B.  Constant  and  A.  S.  Roumfort  to  trustees  of  Lafayette  College,  October  21, 
1827,  ibid.,  February  16,  1828,  pp.  14-15. 

James  M.  Porter,  An  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Lafayette 
College,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  July  4,  1832  (Easton,  1832),  11. 

’“Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  March  1,  1828,  p.  16. 

Ibid.,  October  10,  1832,  p.  31. 

Ibid.,  February  6,  1832,  p.  26;  Porter,  Literary  Societies,  11-12. 
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lature  in  April,  1832,  declaring  it  “lawlul  . . . lor  the  trustees  of 
La  I-ayette  college,  if  they  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  dispense  with  the 
maintenance  and  observance  of  military  discipline,  and  with  the 
teaching  of  military  science  and  tactics,  and  civil  and  military  engineer- 
ing at  the  said  institution.  . . 

Having  obtained  as  their  president  for  the  college  the  former  prin- 
cipal of  the  defunct  Manual  Labor  Academy  of  Pennsylvania  located 
at  Germantown,  the  trustees  agreed  to  pattern  their  school  along  the 
lines  laid  dowit  by  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalo/./.i  and  Philip  Emanuel 
V'on  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl.”-  A sixty-acre  farm  with  buildings  was 
leased  for  two  years. Requiring  more  sjxice  to  house  the  students 
and  the  family  of  the  president,  a building  was  erected  almost  entirely 
from  the  labor  of  the  students  who  accompanied  President  Junkin  from 
the  Manual  Labor  .-Vcademy.^i^ 

Equipped  with  the  minimum  essentials  of  farm  and  buildings,  the 
trustees  opened  the  first  formal  term  of  the  college  (May  9,  1832)  with 
forty-three  students.  This  number  was  shortly  increased  to  fifty-six, 
filling  the  buildings  to  capacity  and  making  it  necessary  to  refuse  the 
applications  for  entrance  of  many  others. faculty  was  elected  to 
assist  the  president  in  his  academic  duties,  consisting  of  a professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  and  a [jrofessor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  and  a four- 
year  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted.  For  those  students  lacking 
the  necessary  cpialifications  for  college  entrance,  the  trustees  formulated 
a preparatory  course.  In  addition  to  this,  a “School  Teachers  Course” 
was  constructed  (probably  the  first  formal  teacher  training  course  to 
be  adopted  by  a Pennsylvania  college)  , for  the  succe,ssful  completion 
of  which  a teaching  diploma  was  to  be  issued. 

Evaluating  the  institution’s  progress  for  the  first  year,  though  it  was 
only  a jxirtial  one,  the  trustees  expressed  satisfaction  with  both  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  operations,  d'hey  reported  that  the 
“farming  operations  have  prosjK'rcd”  and  that  a prosperous  business 
resulted  from  the  students’  manufacture  of  trunk  handles  and  irons 

"*  ,Vct  of  .April  7,  1832.  l’cMin,sylvania,  Imu’s,  IS3I-18I2,  p.  376. 

Lafavette  Ciollcgc.  Minutes  of  1 rustccs,  I,  October  10,  1832,  p.  31;  “La  Fayette 
College,”  American  Annals  of  Education,  III  (February,  1833),  91;  Porter,  Literary 
Societies,  12. 

’'“Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  February  6,  1832,  p.  26. 

^'^Ihid'.,  October  10,  1832,  pp.  33-34. 

^'Hbid.,  34. 

"“/feid.,  .August  10,  October  10,  1832,  pp.  29,  32,  36-37.  For  a detailed  discussion 
on  this  course  and  the  reasons  for  its  creation,  see  Chapter  XXI  on  teacher  training. 
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for  cultivators,  of  packing  boxes,  and  of  trunks.  Similar  pleasure  was 
expressed  over  the  results  of  the  examinations  embracing  “the  course 
of  Study  in  the  English,  Classical  and  Mathematical  Departments.” 
At  the  same  time  it  was  recognized  that  the  institution  lacked  neces- 
sary facilities  like  a library  and  scientific  apparatus  for  conducting  a 
full  four-year  college  course,  and,  as  a consequence,  only  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  were  being  offered. 

The  minutes  of  the  trustees  do  not  record  when  the  decision  was 
reached  to  offer  the  junior  and  senior  years.  It  was  probable  that 
these  were  added  either  in  1834  or  1835;  for,  according  to  the  college 
catalogue,  the  first  degree  in  the  arts  was  conferred  upon  four  students 
in  1836.^1*  The  alternative  date  of  1835  was  chosen  because  the  first 
mention  in  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  of  the  granting  of  degrees  in 
course  occurred  in  1837  when  the  board,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
faculty,  resolved  to  confer  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  three  members  of 
the  senior  class. 

Apparently  successful  in  the  initial  stages  of  its  introduction,  the 
experiment  involving  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits  gave  rise  to 
problems  and  difficulties  which  rendered  its  continuance  less  desirable 
as  the  years  elapsed.  As  early  as  1833  the  trustees  reported  “that  our 
limited  resources  as  to  capital  to  supply  work  and  shop  room,  have 
prevented  us  from  employing  in  many  cases  the  full  term  of  three 
hours,  the  time  alloted  by  our  rules  to  labour.”i20  ]\jor  were  means 
found  to  overcome  these  basically  financial  lacks.  On  the  basis  of  a 
report  of  President  Junkin  (1839) , in  which  he  outlined  the  pecuniary 
losses  accruing  both  to  himself  and  to  the  college  resulting  from  the 
payments  made  to  students  for  their  labors  and  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  opposition  to  the  plan  that  emanated  from  the  “laboring 
public,”  the  board  concurred  with  his  recommendation  to  relinquish 
“this  feature  of  our  plan.”i2i 

Ostensibly  founded  upon  nonsectarian  principles,  the  college  as  it 
emerged  from  its  infancy  increasingly  fell  under  Presbyterian  influence. 
The  original  charter  prohibited  discrimination  on  religious  grounds 
against  any  individual  either  as  trustee,  principal,  professor,  tutor,  or 

Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  October  10,  1832,  pp.  29,  33-35. 

Lafayette  College,  Catalogue  (1844-45),  5. 

Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  20,  1837,  p.  82.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  pattern  was  followed  in  the  conferring  of  all  subsequent  degrees. 
See  ibid.,  September  18,  1838,  p.  83;  September  4,  1839,  p.  87. 

^Ibid.,  October  7,  1833,  p.  47. 

^“Lafayette  College,  The  Seventh  Annual  Report  (1839),  5-6. 
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pupil. In  reply  to  a communication  recommending  a Reverend  Mr. 
jager  for  the  principalship  of  the  college,  James  Porter,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  supported  this  legally  established  principle.  He 
wrote:  “In  the  original  plan  of  our  establishment  we  endeavored 

Studiously  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  institution  being  Priest  ridden. 
\\''e  deprecated  the  Clergy  having  it  under  their  control,  as  being 
calculated  to  palsy  its  general  usefulness,  by  giving  it  the  character 
of  Sectarianism. 

'Phc  trustees  as  a body  signified  their  intention  of  maintaining  the 
nonset  tarian  character  of  the  college  demanded  by  the  charter.  In 
their  first  annual  report  they  stated:  “No  religious  sect  is  Knowm. 

The  institution  has  always  embraced  many  denominations,  and  still 
does  so  and  the  charter  guarantees  its  privileges  to  all,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religious  party. 'When  the  college  was  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  a possible  State  appropriation  because  it  re])utedly  favored 
one  denomination  over  others,  the  trustees  denied  the  charge;  the 
students  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  declaring  the  accusation 
“groundless,  slanderous  and  false,”  and  affirmed  that  none  of  them 
was  rerpiired  to  attend  Presbyterian  service  and  that  each  was  permitted 
the  church  of  his  choice;  and  President  Porter  publicly  proclaimed  that 
“it  is  the  desire  of  the  board  literally  to  fulfil”  the  charter  injunctions 
against  religious  discrimination. 

By  1840,  however,  the  interest  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
college  was  manifested  concretely  and  materially.  In  March  of  that 
year  the  congregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Easton 
directed  that  $1,460.2,5  “was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
La  Fayette  College. The  following  year  the  trustees  unanimously 
resolved  that  in  view  of  the  provisions  being  made  by  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  vicinity  “for  certain  Beneficiaries  of  the  church  . . . 
Board  be  furnished  to  the  Beneficiaries  of  the  General  Assembly  Board 
of  Education  in  the  College  Refectory  at  one  Dollar  per  week  and  that 

.\ct  of  March  9,  182(3,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1825-1826,  p.  76. 

'“I.afavcttc  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  March  1,  1828,  pp.  19-20. 

'"'Ibid.,  October  10,  18.82,  p.  32. 

'‘-•Ibid.,  February  12,  21,  1834,  pp.  53,  51-55;  James  M.  Porter,  “Address  and 
Charge,”  Hazard’.’;  Rrgi.<:tcr,  XIV  (.September  13,  1834),  174.  Presumably  these 
protests  were  convincing,  because  the  legislature  did  pass  an  act  for  the  endowment 
of  Lafayette  College,  granting  the  institution  an  initial  sum  of  $4,000  plus  .$2,000 
annually  for  four  years.  .\ct  of  March  11,  1834,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1853-1834, 
p.  107. 

Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  March  13,  1840,  p.  88. 
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the  balance  be  made  up  from  other  sources. An  even  more  intimate 
relationship  developed  in  which  regular  cjuarterly  reports  w'ere  sent 
to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education  by  the  president  of  the  college, 
and  he  in  turn  received  the  appropriations  for  students  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Education — a practice  identical  with  the  one  pursuec,! 
with  Princeton  College. 

The  year  1849  witnessed  the  final  step  in  the  transition  process.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  “with  plenary  power  to  perfect 
such  an  Arrangement  as  shall  be  necessary  for  placing  this  Institution 
in  Connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.”!-^  Success  crowmed  the  efforts  of  the  committee.  An  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  in  which  the  college  trustees  agreed  to  fdl  all 
vacancies  in  the  faculty  and  in  its  own  body  wdth  those  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  synod.  In  addition  to  receiving  an  annual  report  from 
the  trustees,  the  synod  would  appoint  a board  of  visitors  who  would 
attend  the  semiannual  examinations  of  the  college  and  report  tite 
state  of  the  institution  to  the  church  body.  On  its  part  the  synod 
proposed  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education  that  $1,000  annually 
be  paid  to  Lafayette  College.  Nine  persons  tendered  their  resignations 
as  trustees,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  nominees  from  the  synod. 

Apparently  dissatisfied  with  the  measure  of  control  it  had  obtained, 
the  synod  withheld  its  endorsement  of  the  $100,000  endowment  plan, 
involving  the  sale  of  temporary  and  permanent  scholarships,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  college  trustees. It  demanded  and  obtained  the 
resignation  of  all  officers  of  the  college  not  nominated  by  the  synod,i®- 
and  this  action  produced  the  desired  effect. Legal  sanction  was 
obtained  for  the  shift  from  an  ostensibly  nondenominational  to  a 
synodical  college.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1854,  the  Philadel- 
phia Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  church  was  granted  the  pow'er  to 
replace  those  trustees  who  vacated  their  seats  on  the  board  of  Lafayette 
College.  In  addition,  the  synod  was  invested  with  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing five  visitors  to  the  college,  who  could  recommend  dismissal  of 
officers  and  professors. 

^^Ibid^  July  12,  1841,  p.  103. 

^^Ihid.,  August  29,  1848,  p.  194. 

Ibid.,  September  18,  1849,  p.  202. 

'^^Ibid.,  October  30,  1849,  pp.  203-206. 

Lafayette  College,  Catalogue  (1852-53),  21-22. 

'“Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  October  27,  1852,  pp.  5-6. 

'“Lafayette  College,  Catalogue  (1852-53),  21-22. 

.\ct  of  March  23,  1854,  Pennsylvania,  Laws.  ISU,  p.  186. 
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6.  Duquesne  College 

The  disaffection  of  the  principal  of  the  ^Vestern  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania because  of  what  he  considered  to  be  criticism  by  the  trustees 
of  his  management  of  the  institution  led  to  the  founding  in  1843  of 
Duquesne  Colleged^^  Robert  Bruce  left  the  university,  bringing  with 
him  the  student  members  of  its  Tilghman  Literary  Society,  and  in- 
itiated classes  “in  the  chapel  and  adjoining  room  of  the  New  Baptist 
Church  on  Grant  street  near  Sixth”  in  Pittsburghd^*"  In  the  same  year, 
on  August  4,  1843,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County 
was  petitioned  for  a charter  to  incorporate  Duquesne  College,  which 
was  granted  February  17,  1844,  and  recorded  in  the  recorder’s  office, 
February  24,  184893'  According  to  the  charter,  the  college  was  estab- 
lished “for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  facilities  and  diffusing  more 
widely  the  influence  and  advantages  of  classical  learning.”  However, 
neither  by  specific  direction  nor  by  implication  did  the  charter  empower 
the  trustees  or  the  faculty  to  confer  degrees  on  the  graduates  of  the 

college. ^38 

Ducjuesne  College  had  a busy  but  short  existence.  With  no  more 
than  two  professors  and  an  assistant  teacher  it  provided  instruction 
“in  the  Learned  Languages  and  Science”  for  seventy-two  students  and 
graduated  six  of  them  in  .August,  1844.^3o  The  following  year  eleven 
men  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  and  the  college  continued  to 
confer  degrees  upon  its  graduates  until  its  demise  in  1849. Follow- 
ing the  death  of  its  principal  and  founder,  Robert  Bruce,  on  June  16, 
1846,  the  institution  languished,  but  continued  to  operate  with  dimin- 

’“Stanett,  I'liivcrsily  of  I’itlshurirh , 106-107;  tVilliam  Kerr  and  John  Black  to 
rrustces  of  Duque.snc  College,  June  16,  1846,  Darlington  Memorial  Library,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh. 

’'^Harris’  Business  Directory  of  the  Cities  of  Pittsburgh  ir  Allegheny  (Pitt,sburgh, 
18-4-4),  71. 

.Mleghenv  County  Deed  Books,  Vol.  80,  pp.  430-32,  Courthouse,  Pittsburgh. 

^^Ihid.:  .Starrett,  I’niversity  of  Pittsburgh,  107,  claims,  without  citing  the  source 
for  her  statement,  that  Duciuesne  College  was  "given  the  privileges  of  granting 
degrees.”  This  is  probably  an  error;  the  charter  grants  no  such  privileges,  nor  do 
the  records  of  the  recorder’s  office  of  .\llegheny  County  show  any  subsequent  amend- 
ments to  the  original  charter  awarding  such  powers. 

Harris'  Business  Directory  (1844)  . 71;  diploma  issued  to  .\lexander  M.  Watson, 
June  30,  1844,  conferring  the  degree  of  "Bachelor  in  Liberal  Arts,”  Darlington 
Memorial  Library,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

1*"  Pittsburgh  Daily  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  .August  7,  1843;  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  June  4,  1883,  pp.  244-45;  Starrett,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  107. 
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ished  force  until  its  charter  was  allowed  to  lapse  alter  1849d-*i  A post- 
mortem chapter  in  its  checkered  career  was  written  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1883,  when  they  adopted 
the  graduates  of  Duquesne  College  as  alumni  of  the  university  and  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  those  who  were  still  livingd'^^ 

7.  Waynesburg  College 

Desirous  of  establishing  a college  under  its  influence,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  appointed  a 
committee  in  April,  1849,  to  receive  proposals  from  various  localities 
on  the  aid  each  would  contribute  to  erect  buildings  and  endow  pro- 
fessorships in  a new  colleged^^  On  the  basis  of  the  contributions  of  its 
citizens,  the  town  of  Waynesburg  w'as  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  projected 
colleged^^ 

A charter  was  obtained  from  the  State  legislature  in  1850,  incorpo- 
rating the  Waynesburg  College  in  the  borough  of  Waynesburg,  Greene 
County,  “for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  English  and  other  languages, 
literature  and  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.”  A board  of  trustees  of 
seven  members,  to  be  elected  annually,  was  created,  three  to  be  chosen 
by  the  stockholders  and  four  to  be  elected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Presby- 
tery of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  The  faculty  of  the 
college,  comprising  the  president  and  professors,  were  empowered 
“to  grant  and  confirm  such  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences  ...  as  are 
granted  in  other  colleges  and  universities.  . . 

Upon  completion  of  a three-story  brick  building  in  the  autumn  of 
1851,  the  trustees  opened  the  college  for  instruction  on  Tuesday, 

Harris’  Business  Directory  (1847),  64;  Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Maga- 
zine, XVIII  (December,  1935)  , 297;  Starrett,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  107. 

142  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  June  4,  1883,  pp. 
307-308,  311;  Pennsylvania  District  Reports,  II,  555. 

B.  Miller,  “Historical  Sketch  of  Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg,  Penn- 
sylvania,” Theological  Medium,  XIV  (January,  1878),  80-81;  A.  B.  Miller,  “Waynes- 
burg  College,”  in  College  and  University  Council,  “Biennial  Report  of  Higher 
Education  in  Pennsylvania,”  in  Pennsylvania,  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  . . . 1900,  II  (Harrisburg,  1901),  736-37;  William  Hanna, 
History  of  Greene  County,  Pa.  (n.p.,  1882)  , 179.  The  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  hereafter  be  cited  as  PRSPI  along  with 
the  particular  year. 

Hanna,  Greene  County,  180;  Records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  1838-1853,  entry  of  October  5,  1849,  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society,  Philadelphia. 

^*®Act  of  March  25,  1850,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1850,  p.  283. 
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iSovernber  4,  18514'**^  Two  years  laier  the  college  graduated  its  first 
class,  composed  of  three  mend'^'  Following  this,  a lour-year  graded 
course  of  study  was  adoptedd***  In  1855  a “Scientific  Course”  was  in- 
troduced embracing  the  same  stutlies  as  those  offered  in  the  regular 
college  course  and  dilfering  from  it  only  in  that  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  was  omitted.  I’he  successful  completion  of  this 
“Scientific”  curriculum  led  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scienced'^^ 
Waynesburg  College  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Pennsyl- 
vania institution  of  collegiate  rank  to  be  organized  on  a coeducational 
basis.  From  the  outset  the  college  employed  women  as  members  of 
the  facidty.^-''^  It  is  true  that  a separate  three-year  course  of  study 
existed  for  what  was  termed  the  “Female  Seminary”  and  for  which  no 
degree  was  olferedd'"’^  nevertheless,  women  were  admitted  to  the  regular 
college  courses,  and  in  1857  three  young  ladies  were  granted  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  scientific 
course. 


8.  \Vestminster  Colef.ge 

Westminster  College  was  founded  by  the  presbyteries  of  Shenango 
and  Ohio  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  (uow  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church)  [qj-  combined  purposes  of  establishing  a 
“Presbyterial  school  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,” 
and  for  “the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

A charter  was  applied  for  in  1852  and  was  granted  by  the  State  legis- 
lature in  April  of  the  same  year.^^^ 

E.  Silveus,  "Waynesburg  Carllcge."  PRSPI,  1877,  pp.  286-87;  Miller,  "Waynes- 
Inirg  College,”  ibid.,  1900,  II,  737. 

^‘’Waynesburg  College,  Catalogue  (1858),  5;  Miller,  “^Va)nesburg  College,” 
PR8PI,  ‘l900,  II,  737. 

’•“Waynesburg  College,  Catalogue  (1853),  7-8. 

Ibid.  (1855)  , 9. 

^Vaynesburg  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  .April  27,  1852,  preserved  at  the 
college  in  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania. 

“’Waynesburg  College,  Catalogue  (1853),  12. 

'^Ibid.  (1858),  5;  diploma  of  Margaret  L.  Needham,  .September  23,  1857,  in 
administration  building  at  AVaynesburg  College. 

’“  W’estminster  College,  Minutes  of  I'rustees,  I,  June  22,  1852,  p.  3,  preserved  at 
the  college  in  New  AVilmington,  Pennsylvania.  On  May  28,  1958,  at  the  170th 
General  .Assembly,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  were  united  to  form  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

R.  G.  Ferguson,  The  Early  History  of  Westminster  College  (n.p.,  [1917?]),  5-6. 

AVestminster  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  March  3,  1852,  p.  1;  Act  of  April 
27,  1852,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1852,  p.  470. 
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I'he  original  charter  incorporated  the  W^estininster  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute “in  the  vicinity  of  New  Wilmington”  in  Lawrence  County.  No 
mention  was  made  of  degree-granting  powers. A supplement  to  the 
charter  obtained  in  1859  corrected  this  omission;  and,  in  addition  to 
enabling  the  trustees  to  confer  all  the  degrees  common  to  a college, 
it  empowered  them  “to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  collegiate  de- 
partment, the  several  dejoartments  of  law,  medicine  and  theology. 

”157 

Although  the  trustees  had  intended  to  open  the  college  “by  the  first 
of  April,”  1852,  failure  to  reach  a sufficient  number  of  prospective 
students  forced  the  postponement  of  the  opening  until  April  20,  1852.^'’*^ 
\Vhen  the  hrst  classes  were  initiated  women  were  admitted  on  a parity 
with  men,  despite  an  initially  unsuccesslul  attempt  “to  provide  a 
separate  room  for  the  females  to  study  in.”ij'*  In  this  regard,  the  hrst 
catalogue  of  the  institution  states: 

Young  Ladies  are  admitted  as  Students  both  in  the  English 
and  College  course,  on  the  same  terms  as  Young  Gentlemen.  . . . 

From  the  beginning,  it  has  been,  and  still  is  with  us,  a matter 
of  principle  and  propriety,  to  instruct  both  sexes  in  the  same 
classes,  and  to  bring  both  tinder  the  same  laws  and  regulations. 

A number  of  the  Ladies  in  attendance  are  pursuing  the 
regular  College  course,  and  we  hope  their  success  will  tend  to 
demonstrate  that  the  best  method  of  training  and  largely  de- 
veloping mind,  belongs  of  right  to  Ladies  as  well  as  to  Gentle- 
men. 

A four-year  college  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1853  and  revised 
before  the  close  of  the  year.i®i  Having  satisfied  the  faculty  that  he  had 
“made  such  attainments  in  the  various  branches  usually  taught  in  such 
Institutions  as  entitle  him  to  that  distinction,”  one  student  was  grad- 
uated in  1854  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts— the  first  such  degree 
conferred  by  Westminster  College. i®-  Two  years  later  the  first  class. 

Ibid. 

“’Act  of  March  26,  1859,  ibid.,  1859,  p.  261. 

158  Westminster  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  March  3.  1852,  pp.  2-3;  VV’est- 
minster  College,  Catalogue  (1853-54),  18.  Ferguson,  Westminster  College^  10,  claims 
the  college  opened  on  the  third  Monday  of  April  (April  19,  1852);  W.  N.  Aiken, 
“Westminster  College,”  PRSPI,  1877,  p.  346,  sets  the  opening  date  as  April  26, 
1852,  making  it  the  fourth  Monday  in  April. 

169  Westminster  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  8,  1852,  p.  9. 

160  Westminster  College,  Catalogue  (1853-54),  16-17. 

Westminster  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  March  25,  November  22,  1853, 
pp.  19,  26;  Westminster  College,  Catalogue  (1853-54),  13. 

163  Westminster  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  March  28,  1854,  pp.  29-30. 
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consisting  ol  five  men,  was  awarded  the  same  degree;  and  in  1857,  of 
eleven  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  one  was  a womand'’"'* 

9.  Lincoln  University 

Regarded  as  the  oldest  institution  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  higher 
education  of  Negroes, Lincoln  University  as  Ashmun  Institute  took 
its  first  step  towards  life  in  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Castle,  Delaware,  October  5,  1853.  Afoved  by  the  needs  “of  the 
many  Christian  congregations  of  coloured  people  in  this  country  which 
are  unable  to  secure  educated  ministers  of  their  own  colour”;  the  lack 
of  “educated  men  amongst  them  to  fill  the  place  of  teachers  and  other 
responsible  situations”;  the  wants  of  Liberia  and  “the  vast  missionary 
work  yet  to  be  done  in  Africa,  and  to  be  mainly  done  by  persons  of 
African  descent”;  and  “considering  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  for 
coloured  youth  to  obtain  a liberal  education  in  this  land,  arising  from 
the  want  of  schools  for  that  purpose,  and  their  exclusion  from  all 
regular  institutions  of  learning  of  a higher  grade,”  the  presbytery 
unanimously  resolved  to  establish  within  their  bounds  and  under  their 
supervision  “an  Institution,  to  be  called  the  Ashmun  Institute,  for  the 
scientific,  classical,  and  theological  education  of  coloured  youth  of  the 
male  sex.”^®^ 

The  following  month  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  presby- 
tery met  to  petition  the  legislature  for  a charter.^®®  A charter  was 
granted  on  April  29,  1851,  establishing  an  institution  of  learning 
“for  the  scientific,  classical  and  theological  education  of  colored  youth 
of  the  male  sex,”  under  the  title  of  the  “Ashmun  institute.”  The 
charter  provided  for  a board  of  trustees  of  nine  members  with  the 
right  of  perpetual  succession.  Vacancies  in  the  board  were  to  be  filled 
by  persons  elected  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle.  The  trustees  were 
empowered  “to  confer  such  literary  degrees  and  academic  honors  as 
are  usually  granted  by  colleges.  . . .”  Negro  pupils  of  the  “male  sex 

’“/tiVt.,  July  3,  1856,  p.  61;  July  1,  1857,  p.  73. 

’“Philadelphia  Evenmg  Bulletin,  April  23,  1953;  New  York  Times,  May  9,  1954. 

’“Records  of  the  New  Castle  Presbytery,  VIII  (1845-63),  173-74,  preserved  in 
I’resbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia;  Carter  G.  Woodson  in  The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1861  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1915)  , 257,  asserts  that  “The 
more  liberal  colonizationists  endeavored  to  furnish  free  persons  of  color  the  facili- 
ties for  higher  education  with  the  hope  that  their  enlightenment  would  make  them 
so  discontented  with  this  country  that  they  would  emigrate  to  Liberia.” 

’“.Ashmun  Institute,  Mimites  of  Trustees,  I,  November  14,  1853,  p.  5,  preserved 
in  the  records  of  Lincoln  University,  at  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania. 
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of  all  religious  denominations”  were  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
institutiond*^^ 

For  the  first  three  years  of  their  constituted  existence  as  a board, 
the  trustees  occupied  themselves  with  the  raising  of  funds  and  the 
erection  of  buildingsd**®  It  was  not  until  October,  1856,  that  the  first 
president  of  the  institute,  the  Reverend  J.  P.  Carter,  was  elected;  and 
shortly  afterwards  (January  1,  1857)  the  school  was  opened  with  two 
students  in  the  theological  classd®®  Student  enrollment  continued  to 
remain  small.  From  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1857  to  June,  1859, 
but  ten  students  had  entered  the  institute;!'^®  and  throughout  the  nine 
years  of  its  scholastic  life  as  Ashmun  Institute  no  more  than  thirty 
students  had  enjoyed  its  instruction. 

During  this  formative  period  there  was  neither  a fixed  curriculum 
nor  an  organized  system  of  classes.  The  school  operated  with  but  one 
professor  (the  president)  and  a tutor  elected  in  1862.^'^“  No  student 
had  graduated;  nor  do  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  or  other  records  of 
the  university  record  the  granting  of  any  degrees,  either  in  course  or 
honorary.^'^3  The  institution  labored  under  a twofold  handicap:  As  a 
pioneer  in  an  unexplored  field  it  had  to  find  solutions  for  problems 
for  which  no  precedent  existed;  secondly,  it  was  being  created  at  a 
time  of  civil  conflict  when  the  energies,  the  resources,  and  the  concerns 
of  the  people  were  directed  first  towards  the  w'aging  of  war,  and  later 
towards  the  tasks  of  reconstruction.  These  obstacles  to  the  school’s 
growth  manifested  themselves  educationally  in  the  students’  lack  of 
adequate  preparation  for  pursuing  a college  course  and  financially 
in  the  thwarted  efforts  of  the  trustees  to  raise  an  endowment  for  the 
college  “on  a scale  commensurate  with  the  expenses  required  and 
likely  to  be  required  by  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  colored  race,  and 
their  eagerness  to  obtain  an  education  in  our  college. 

The  meagerness  of  the  students’  previous  training  was  so  marked  as 
to  be  a matter  of  special  concern  of  the  faculty  and  was  reflected  in 
their  first  annual  report  to  the  trustees.  They  declared  that  “the  new 

Act  of  April  29,  1854,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1854,  p.  531. 

.Ashmun  Institute,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  November  14,  1853,  p.  5;  January  9, 
March  — , April  5,  1854,  pp.  6,  7;  April  23,  1855,  p.  10. 

Ibid.,  October  8,  1856,  p.  12:  entry  by  President  Carter,  June  20,  1859,  p.  13. 

™ Ibid.,  June  20,  1859,  p.  14. 

Edward  Webb,  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania:  Its  History  and  Work  (n.p., 
n.d.),  7. 

'■'‘“Ashmun  Institute,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  December  11,  1862,  p.  26. 

"“See  also  Webb,  Lincoln  University,  7 

"'.Ashmun  Institute,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  November  I,  1864,  pp.  32-34. 
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admissions  were  so  deficient  in  the  elementary  parts  of  an  English 
education”  that  the  faculty  felt  obliged  to  remedy  this  lack  before 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  original  design  of  the  institution.  Only 
a few  students  “whose  previous  training  made  it  possible  were  intro- 
duced to  the  study  of  Latin. 

Similarly,  the  trustees  encountered  serious  obstacles  in  their  attempts 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  school. 
Two  years  after  their  adoption  of  a resolution  to  obtain  an  endowment 
for  the  Ashmun  Institute'"*"  and  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  committee  appointed  for  the  procuring  of  an  endowment  reported 
“their  want  of  success”  because  of  “the  difficulties  which  have  thus  far 
prevented  the  holding  of  Public  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  University, 
in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  & Boston.”'''^  Furthermore, 
the  destitute  state  of  most  of  the  students  jdaced  an  added  burden  on 
the  trustees.  They  were  forced  to  provide  not  only  for  the  tuition  of 
the  students  but  for  their  physical  maintenance  as  well.'^®  Nor  did 
the  weight  of  this  burden  diminish  during  the  ensuing  years.  In  1869, 
pressed  by  want  of  funds,  the  trustees  requested  their  executive  com- 
mittee “to  consider  the  projiriety  of  the  principle  of  afTording  only 
one  half  the  support  of  students  as  a rule. 

Influenced  possibly  by  the  jiower  of  Lincoln’s  name  to  attract 
students  and  funds  to  the  institution,  the  trustees  resolved  to  apply  for 
a charter  amendment  to  change  the  corporate  name  to  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity and  to  petition  for  a legislative  appropriation  of  525,000.'®*'  The 
legislature  in  1866  reacted  favorably  to  the  petition  requesting  a change 
of  name  and  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  trustees  to  include  the  con- 
ferring of  “all  such  literary  degrees,  and  academic  honors  and  titles, 
as  are  usually  conferred  by  university  corporations.”'®'  It  did  not, 
however,  make  any  api)ropriation  to  Lincoln  University. 

The  granting  of  the  university  charter  marked  the  beginning  of  a new 
life  for  the  institution.  For  the  first  time  a three-year  graded  course 
of  instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  was  instituted.  A 
college  preparatory  course,  whose  studies  were  to  be  completed  in  one 

Ibid.,  June  21.  1866,  p.  58. 

^'‘‘Tbid.,  November  1,  1864,  p.  33. 

‘"Lincoln  Ibiiversity,  Minutes  of  Lrustees,  I.  November  27,  1866,  p.  55,  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  universitv  at  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania. 

September  5,  1867,  pp.  72-73. 

June  16,  1869.  p.  103. 

'*.\shmun  Institute,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  February  7,  1866,  p.  48. 

'^‘.Act  of  ,-\pril  4.  1866,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1866,  p.  452. 
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year,  and  an  “irregular”  theological  course  lor  “those  who  have  not 
passed  through  a classical  and  scientific  training”  were  also  offeredd*^- 
Evidently,  the  results  of  this  curricular  experiment  w'ere  highly  satis- 
factory. Two  years  after  its  inception,  the  faculty  expressed  pleasure 
with  the  outcome  of  the  student  examinations  and  concluded  that 
“The  capacity  of  our  Colored  population  to  receive  the  highest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  is  no  longer  a matter  of  experiment. 
Furthermore,  one  student,  having  completed  the  college  course  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  and  trustees,  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  course  (1868) , the  first  such  degree  to  be  con- 
ferred by  Lincoln  University. 

Encouraged  by  the  demonstrated  capacity  of  the  students  to  pursue 
a full  college  course,  the  university  inaugurated  a four-year  arts 
curriculum. ^**5  the  basis  of  their  having  completed  this  four-year 

curriculum,  ten  men  in  1870  received  the  y\.B.  degree.  These  men 
constituted  the  first  regular  graduating  class  of  Lincoln  University.^*® 

Imbued  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  creating  a university  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name  and  of  providing  for  the  higher  educational  needs  of 
Negroes  both  culturally  and  professionally,  the  faculty  and  trustees 
inaugurated  a teacher  training  course  in  1 868,1*’^  a business  course  in 
1870,1**  and  law  and  medical  departments,  also  in  1870. 1*®  With  the 
institution  of  these  new  departments  the  university  now  offered  to 
provide  training  in  liberal  arts,  theology,  law,  medicine,  teacher  train- 
ing, business,  and  college  preparatory  courses. 

^“Lincoln  University,  Catalogue  (1865-66),  7-9,  11. 

Lincoln  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  17,  1868,  p.  85;  J.  N.  Rendall, 
“Report  of  the  President  of  Lincoln  University,”  PRSCS,  1871,  p.  367. 

Lincoln  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  17,  1868,  p.  76. 

^“Lincoln  University,  Catalogue  (1867-68),  17-18. 

^“Lincoln  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  14,  1870,  p.  116;  PRSCS,  1870, 

p.  61. 

Lincoln  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  17,  1868,  pp.  84-85;  June  14, 
1870,  p.  108;  Lincoln  University,  Catalogue  (1867-68) , 18;  ibid.  (1869-70)  , 19.  For 
a more  complete  discussion,  see  shapter  on  teacher  training,  infra,  521. 

Lincoln  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  14,  1870,  p.  108;  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, Catalogue  (1869-70),  19. 

Lincoln  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  14,  1870,  pp.  109-10;  Lincoln 
University,  Catalogue  (1868-69),  19;  ibid.  (1869-70),  20-21;  Rendall,  “Report  of 
the  President  of  Lincoln  University,”  PRSCS,  1871,  p.  366;  United  States,  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1870-1871,  pp.  662-63,  664-65.  These  reports 
are  cited  hereafter  as  USRCE  with  the  appropriate  year.  A more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  what  proved  to  he  an  abortive  attempt  to  establish  law  and  medical 
departments  is  contained  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  these  professions,  infra,  391-92, 
446. 
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Despite  its  devotion  to  the  object  of  providing  higher  education  for 
Negroesd®*^  the  university  for  the  first  seventv-five  years  of  its  existence 
as  a school,  appointed  no  Negro  to  full  faculty  membership.  True, 
rs’egroes  had  served  occasionally  as  tutors  or  instructors;!^!  such  ap- 
pointees, however,  did  not  enjoy  faculty  status  and  had  neither 
representation  in  the  standing  committees  of  the  facidty  nor  vote  in 
faculty  meetings.  As  early  as  1875,  and  periodically  thereafter,  the 
alumni  association  repeatedly  petitioned  the  trustees  to  appoint 
Negroes  to  the  faculty.!^-  It  was  not  until  1931  that  the  trustees  w'ere 
won  over  to  the  idea  and  appointed  Joseph  Newton  Hill,  a graduate 
of  the  university,  “to  a professorship  in  English  in  Lincoln  Universitv 
to  assume  his  duties  July  1,  1932.”!”^ 

A similar  situation  obtained  \vitli  respect  to  the  presidency  of  the 
institution.  The  untvillingncss  of  the  trustees  to  appoint  men  other 
than  those  of  the  tvhite  race  to  the  office  of  president  led,  on  at  least 
one  occasion,  to  strained  race  relations  and  to  recriminatory  charges. 
Rejecting  the  recommendation  of  the  alumni,  the  trustees  in  1926 
elected  the  Reverend  A\^alter  15.  Greemvas’,  D.D.,  as  jjresident  of  the 
university.!^!  From  the  point  of  view  of  harmonious  race  relations, 
this  tvas  an  unfortunate  choice;  for  Cireenwav  teas  suspected  of  being 
a Ku  Klux  Klan  sympathizer.  He  criticised  the  edict  of  Mayor 
\V.  Freeland  Kendrick  of  Philadelj)hia  prohibiting  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
from  holding  a parade  in  connection  with  the  Sesc]ui-Centennial  Ex- 
jrosition.  In  a sermon  preached  June  27,  1926,  he  declared:  “If  I 

tvere  a Klansman,  sou  bet  I'd  march. “!‘J^  .At  a second  meeting,  follow- 
ing the  sermon,  he  svas  (pioted  as  asking,  “Where  are  we  .Americans? 
.\re  see  going  to  be  sold  out?”!'*''’  The  alumni  association  advised 
against  his  accepting  the  presidency,  svarning  him  that  “A'ou  will  meet 
the  hostile  opposition  of  the  Lincoln  University  Alumni  Association, 
the  violent  attacks  of  the  Negro  Race,  and  the  lack  of  support  of  many 

^'!'!\hite  siudciils  li.wc  ;ilso  aiiciidcd  and  Riadiiatcd  from  tlie  university.  For 
a list  of  sudi  students  extendinp;  from  1871  to  the  present,  see  “List  of  White 
Students  Who  .\ttcndcd  Lincoln  Unisersity,”  in  the  records  of  the  Dean’s  office. 

’“!.'\shmun  Institute,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  December  II,  1862,  p.  26;  interview 
rvith  Dean  Josc[rh  Xewton  Hill,  .April  23.  1952. 

"'•Lincoln  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  June  2,  1875,  p.  10;  June  6,  1876, 
jjp.  29-30;  .April  28,  June  5,  1888,  pp.  239-40,  248;  V,  September  9,  1926.  p.  141; 
l ebruarv  4,  1931.  p.  219. 

"■=’/5/d..  May  6,  1931.  p.  220. 

''‘'Ibid.,  I\'.  June  23,  1926,  p.  140;  Lincoln  University  .Alumni  Association  to  Board 
of  Trustees.  June  15.  1926,  filed  with  records  in  vault  at  Lincoln  University. 

Phila<lelphia  FAwning  Bulletin,  June  28,  1926. 

'"‘^Ibid.;  Baltimore  Afro-American,  July  10.  1926. 
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white  friends  of  Negro  Education. Greenway’s  rejection  of  the 
position,  according  to  the  Oxford  News,  was  stimulated  largely  by  a 
telegram  from  the  alumni  “hot  enough  to  blister  anything  but  an  old 
time  trustee. 

Whether  the  eventual  decision  of  the  trustees  to  appoint  a Negro  to 
the  presidency  of  the  university  was  influenced  by  the  unhappy  ex- 
periences of  1926,  or  whether  it  reflected  a change  in  the  attitude  of 
society  generally  toward  the  Negro,  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  By  1945, 
they  were  apparently  ready  to  disregard  race  as  a qualifying  factor 
and  to  base  their  choice  on  merit  and  competency  alone.  After 
examining  the  qualifications  of  Horace  Mann  Bond,  “as  well  as  the 
qualifications  of  several  other  candidates,”  the  trustees  unanimously 
elected  Dr.  Bond  as  the  first  Negro  president  of  Lincoln  University. 

The  future  course  of  the  university,  in  consonance  with  the  changing 
spirit  of  the  times,  has  recently  been  oriented  in  the  direction  of 
changing  the  policy  of  the  institution  from  one  concerned  with  the 
higher  education  of  Negroes  to  one  envisioning  “an  interracial  student 
body,  an  interracial  Faculty  and  an  interracial  Board  of  Trustees. 
According  to  a report  in  1954,  the  university  was  intending  to  transform 
itself  into  an  international  institution,  drawing  “its  faculty  and  stu- 
dents from  every  continent  and,  if  possible,  from  every  nation. ”201 

10.  Kittanning  University,  Later  Columbia  University 

A liberal  and  comprehensive  charter  was  approved  by  the  legislature 
on  March  18,  1858,  establishing  the  University  of  Kittanning  in  the 
borough  of  Kittanning,  Armstrong  County,  “for  the  encouragement, 
promotion,  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
literature,  law  and  medicine”;  for  the  prosecution  of  which  the  institu- 
tion was  “to  embrace  the  departments  of  a university,  grammar  school, 
a faculty  of  science  and  letters,  a faculty  of  law,  a faculty  of  medicine, 
and  an  agricultural  school  . . . and  whatever  other  department  may 
be  deemed  appropriate  or  necessary  for  such  an  institution.  . . .”  The 
act  of  incorporation  provided  for  a “Chancellor  of  the  University,” 
who  joined  with  the  faculties  of  the  various  departments  to  constitute  a 
“senatus  academicus”  with  the  power  of  conferring  such  degrees,  in 

isTNew  York  Age,  July  17,  1926. 

Oxford  (Pa.)  News,  July  7,  1926. 

'““Lincoln  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  V,  June  20,  1945,  p.  390. 

^ Ibid.,  VI,  May  10,  1950,  p.  454;  interview  with  Dr.  Horace  Mann  Rond,  April 
22,  1952;  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  April  23.  1953. 

““'New  York  Times,  May  9,  1954. 
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course  and  Iionorary,  as  were  usually  granted  by  other  universities. 
I-urther,  the  charter  specifically  decreed  that  the  holders  of  the  univer- 
sity’s degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  were  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges in  the  courts  of  law  and  eejuity  as  tvere  enjoyed  by  the  possessors 
of  a similar  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Virtually  nothing  of  significance  that  could  be  contained  in  a univer- 
sity charter  was  overlooked.  Provision  was  made  for  its  material 
support  by  granting  permission  to  transfer  the  property  and  funds  of 
Kittanning  Academy  to  the  new  institution  upon  subscription  of 
$10,000  ($3,000  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in  before  transfer)  to  the  funds 
of  the  university. To  dispel  any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  university’s 
right  to  extend  its  educational  privileges  to  women,  the  legislature  in 
1861  enacted  a supplement  to  the  charter  authorizing  the  creation 
of  a “Young  Ladies’  collegiate  institute. 

Yet  this  document  of  broad  scope  and  purpose  failed  of  concrete 
realization.  The  university  never  drew  the  breath  of  life.^os  for  ten 
years  it  had  naught  but  paper  existence  until  an  attempt  was  made 
to  give  it  vital  substance  by  changing  its  name  and  by  transferring 
control  to  the  Presbyterians. 

By  act  of  legislature  (1868)  the  University  of  Kittanning  became 
Columbia  University.  The  corporation  was  transformed  into  a capital 
stock  company  managed  by  a board  of  trustees,  a majority  of  whom 
must  forever  be  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  A senate,  consisting  of  designated  members  of  the  faculty, 
principal  administrative  officers,  and  the  trustees,  was  provided  for, 
empowered  to  confer  all  degrees,  in  course  and  honorary,  including 
the  degree  of  civil  engineer.  Residence  at  the  university  was  not 
essential,  according  to  the  charter,  to  the  acquiring  of  a degree.  Re- 
gardless of  the  nature  or  source  of  their  training,  students  who  passed 
the  examinations  and  paid  the  required  fees  were  to  “be  entitled  to 
receive  such  degree  or  degrees  and  honors  as  if  they  were  resident 
students  of  any  school,  hall  or  department’’  of  the  university. 

An  ambitious  program  of  studies  was  announced.  There  were  four 
departments:  the  first,  consisting  of  languages,  offered  instruction  in 

°“^Act  of  March  18,  1858,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1858,  p.  127. 

Ibid. 

^Act  of  May  1.  1861,  ibid.,  1861,  p.  627. 

*®D.  n.  Sloan  (ed.)  , A History  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kittanning,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  with  Its  Churches  and  Schools 
(■Pittsburgh,  1888),  375;  A.  D.  Glenn,  “Columbia  University,”  PRSPI,  1877,  p.  34. 

**Act  of  March  13,  1868,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1868,  p.  305. 
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English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  Spanish;  the  second  was 
the  department  of  science;  the  third,  the  department  of  philosophy; 
and  the  fourth,  the  department  of  jurisprudence.-*^'^  The  university 
had  an  apparently  auspicious  start.  Its  enrollment  for  the  first  term, 
extending  from  May  to  September,  1868,  included  fifty-six  men  and 
fifty-eight  women.^os 

The  promise  of  such  a good  beginning  was  not  destined  to  be  ful- 
filled. Columbia  University  after  its  initial  session  experienced  a 
decline  in  patronage.-®®  In  a futile  effort  to  save  the  institution,  the 
trustees  proposed  (1869)  to  the  board  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  that  the  two  schools  be  united  and  located  at  Kittanning. 
They  pledged  themselves  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the  new  institu- 
tion by  |100,000  and  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings.®^®  Nothing  came 
of  the  offer.  Without  buildings  of  its  own,  without  an  endowment, 
and  without  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  the  univer- 
sity held  its  final  session  with  an  enrollment  of  sixteen  men  and  seven- 
teen women,  and  it  permanently  closed  its  doors  in  the  spring  of 
1870.211 


11.  Geneva  College 

Of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  now  extant  in  Pennsylvania,  Geneva 
College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  is  unique  in  that  it  had  its  origins 
beyond  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  State.  Founded  as  Geneva 
Hall  by  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  the  Lakes  in  April,  1848,  and 
located  in  Logan  County,  Ohio,  the  college  was  chartered  with  the  right 
to  confer  degrees  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio  on  March  7,  1850.21® 

^ Glenn,  “Columbia  University,”  PRSPI,  1877,  p.  34. 

Robert  W.  Smith,  History  of  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania  (Chicago, 

1883)  , 134. 

““Samuel  Murphy,  "Armstrong  County.  III.  Educational  Work  Done  by  Other 
Agencies,”  PRSCS,  1870,  p.  15;  Glenn,  “Columbia  University,”  PRSPI,  1877 , p.  34; 
Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania:  Her  People,  Past  and  Present,  2 vols.  (Chicago, 
1914) , I,  113. 

“^“William  Gates,  secretary,  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  (Kittanning,  Pa.) 
to  C.  C.  Beatty,  president,  Trustees  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  March  23. 
1869,  in  Historical  Collections,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  Library. 

Sloan  (ed.)  , Presbyteiy  of  Kittanning,  375;  Glenn,  “Columbia  University,” 
PRSPI,  1877,  p.  34. 

^“William  M.  Glasgow,  The  Geneva  Book,  Comprising  a History  of  Geneva 
College  and  a Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  Alumni  and  Many  Students  (Phila- 
delphia, 1908),  17-19,  23;  William  M.  Glasgow,  History  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America  (Baltimore,  1888)  , 755-56;  William  P.  Johnston,  “Geneva  Col- 
lege,” in  College  and  University  Council,  “Biennial  Report  of  Higher  Education  in 
Pennsylvania,”  PRSPI,  1900,  II,  619. 
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The  following  year,  after  the  receipt  of  the  charter,  the  trustees 
authorized  the  faculty  to  formulate  and  to  publish  a course  of  study. 

A four-year  graded  course  for  the  collegiate  department  represented 
the  fruit  of  their  efforts. For  the  first  eight  years  of  its  uncertain 
existence  the  institution  scarcely  emerged  from  its  original,  inchoate 
state.  No  fewer  than  eight  men  had  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  Geneva  Hall  during  the  period  extending  from  1850  to  1857,  and 
all  had  either  declined  the  office  or  resigned  after  serving  but  a brief 
term.“i^  Small  student  enrollments,  lack  of  funds  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  its  subscribers  to  pay  even  those  monies  that  they  had  promised, 
and  “strife  among  the  brethren”“i*^  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the 
college  in  185821"  and  the  closing  of  its  doors  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1861. ^i®  During  this  entire  period  no  more  than  four- 
teen students  had  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  deemed  sufficient  by  the  faculty  to  warrant  their 
being  classed  as  graduates  of  the  institution. 2i9 

Although  the  college  reopened  September  10,  1872,22o  agitation  for 
its  removal  by  the  eastern  adherents  of  the  church  and  the  offer  of 
ten  acres  of  ground  and  $20,000  for  the  erection  of  a building  by 
citizens  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  induced  the  synod  to  move  the 
institution  to  that  place  in  September,  1880. 221  For  three  years  the 
college  operated  under  its  Ohio  charter,  but  in  1883  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Beaver  County  granted  a new  charter  creating  a 
corporation  for  the  “higher  Christian  education”  of  “young  people 
of  both  sexes,”  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees  “according  to  the 
usual  manner  of  colleges  in  the  United  States,”  with  the  college  to  be 
under  the  control  of  members  in  good  standing  of  the  Reformed 

“'^Geneva  Hall,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  ,-\pril  29,  September  2,  1851,  in  Glasgow, 
Geneva  Book,  35-36.  This  volume  contains  the  existing  recorded  minutes  of  the 
trustees  of  Geneva  Hall  from  lune  10,  1850,  to  July  7,  1859,  inclusive. 

=‘V5hi.,  20. 

“‘^Geneva  Hall,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  July  4,  September  17,  1850;  September  2, 
1851;  December  10,  1855;  April  26,  1856;  July  11,  28,  August  11,  1857,  ibid.,  28  fi. 

^“Geneva  Hall,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  March  27,  1851;  March  24,  1852;  July  11, 
1857;  September  4,  1858,  ibid.,  33,  37,  55,  59;  ibid.,  68. 

Della  Robb,  "History  of  the  .Mumni,”  The  College  Cabinet  (Geneva  College), 
VI  (September,  1883) , 2. 

Glasgow,  Geneva  Book,  76. 

^“Geneva  College,  Catalogue,  (1878-80),  4. 

““Glasgow,  Geneva  Book,  85;  Geneva  College,  Catalogue  (1872-73),  11;  Robb, 
"History  of  the  .Vlumni,”  College  Cabinet,  VI,  2. 

“““Geneva  College,  Catalogue  (1878-80),  5,  23;  Glasgow,  Geneva  Book,  87-88,  96. 
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Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America.222  Under  this  charter,  with 
its  subsequent  amendments, 223  the  college  continues  to  function  to  the 
present  day. 

12.  Grove  City  College 

From  1858  various  private  attempts  were  made  to  provide  education 
of  a secondary  nature  for  the  children  of  the  town  of  Pine  Grove  (now 
Grove  City) , Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania. 224  Grove  City  College 
traces  its  origins  to  an  institution  produced  by  one  of  the  latest  of  these 
efforts.  Pine  Grove  Normal  Academy,  which  opened  its  doors  for 
instruction  on  April  1 1,  1876.225  Three  years  after  its  establishment, 
the  academy  was  chartered  as  a stock  company  by  the  Mercer  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Although  the  charter  specifically  limited 
the  trustees  to  the  awarding  of  certificates  and  diplomas, 226  they 
announced  their  intention  to  award  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  to 
the  graduates  of  the  “Teachers’  Scientific  Course,”  and  they  did  in  fact 
confer  such  degrees  upon  the  graduating  classes  of  Tune  1881,  1882, 
1883,  and  1884.227 

For  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  “very  many  young  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  take  a course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  this  Institution,”  the  trustees  in  1884  obtained  an 
amendment  to  their  charter  changing  the  name  of  the  institution  to 
Grove  City  College  and  providing  the  power  of  awarding  degrees. 223 
At  the  same  time  they  published  a “Classical  Course  of  Study”  leading 
to  the  A.B.  degree.229 

Perhaps  some  idea  of  the  institution’s  collegiate  status  and  the 
nature  of  its  academic  offerings  may  be  ascertained  from  a self-evalua- 
tory  statement  made  by  the  college  administrators  in  1910.  After 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  the  institution’s  existence  as  a college 
the  trustees  proclaimed  that:  “Graduates  of  Grove  City  College  have 

“^Beaver  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  1,  329-34  (June  18,  1883),  Courthouse, 
Beaver. 

^Tbid.,  No.  11,  264-77  (October  11,  1923). 

“‘Pine  Grove  Normal  Academy,  Catalogue  (1876-77),  9. 

““Grove  City  College,  A Historical  Sketch,  with  Charter  and  By-Laws  (Grove 
City,  1895),  1-2:  VSRCE,  1885-1886,  pp.  504-505. 

““Mercer  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  1,  pp.  260  ff.  (April  7,  1879),  Courthouse, 
Mercer. 

“'Pine  Grove  Academy,  Catalogue  (1880-81),  38;  ibid.,  (1881-82),  6-7,  30;  Grove 
City  College,  Catalogue  (1885-86)  , 6-7;  Grove  City  College,  Historical  Sketch,  3. 

““Pine  Grove  Academy,  Catalogue  (1883-84),  5;  Mercer  County,  Corporation 
Book,  I,  512  (November  21,  1884),  Courthouse,  Mercer. 

““Pine  Grove  Academy,  Catalogue  (1881-82),  6-7. 
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no  difficulty  in  entering  the  Senior  class  in  the  Eastern  universities, 
and  taking  a degree  from  Eastern  institutions  in  one  year.”230 

Although  from  the  outset  the  school  professed  an  undenominational 
character  and  a charter  amendment  of  1884  authorized  the  corporation 
to  “establish  and  maintain  an  undenominational  but  evangelical 
Christian  school  or  college, ”*3i  Presbyterian  orientation  of  the 

institution  was  early  manifested  and  became  increasingly  more  pro- 
nounced with  the  passing  years.  Its  first  catalogue  proclaimed  the 
holding  of  prayer  meeting  twice  a week  at  the  Presbyterian  church. 232 
In  1887  the  college’s  student  Missionary  Society  agreed  “to  give  one- 
third  support  to  each  of  three  missionaries,  respresenting  respectively 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,”  and 
it  had  already  pledged  .S250  annually  for  ten  years  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Seminary  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  support  of 
a foreign  missionary  of  their  own  selection. 233 

By  1911,  so  close  were  the  relations  between  the  college  and  the 
Presbyterian  church,  the  trustees  felt  free  to  petition  the  College  Board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America  for  $1,500,234  A few  months 
following  the  petition  for  aid,  a representative  of  the  Presbyterian 
College  Board  appeared  at  a meeting  of  the  trustees,  praised  the  work 
done  by  the  college  and  stated  that  “it  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
colleges  for  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America.”235 
In  1916  the  college  trustees  passed  a resolution  thanking  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  its  endowment  of 
$50,000  for  a chair  in  the  Bible. 23c  Two  years  later  they  authorized 
the  “President  of  the  Corporation”  to  accept  from  “The  College  Board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  sum 
of  the  annual  income  of  Five  Thousand  ($5000)  of  the  John  C.  Martin 
Foundation  Trust  Fund  of  the  College  Board  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Bible  Chair  in  said  College.”  At  the  same  meeting  the  trustees 
agreed  to  the  conditions  for  the  acceptance  of  an  endowment  of  $25,000 
for  the  chair  of  the  Bible  under  the  will  of  Samuel  P.  Harbison,  among 

^Grove  City  College,  Catalogue  (1909-10),  ii. 

Pine  Grove  Academy,  Catalogue  (1876-77),  11;  Grove  City  College,  Catalogue 
(1884-8.5)  5;  Mercer  County,  Corporation  Book,  II,  98-99  (December  10,  1884). 
““Pine  Grove  Academy,  Catalogue  (1876-77),  11. 

““Grove  City  College,  Catalogue  (1888-89),  42-43. 

Grove  City  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  November  21,  1911,  p.  19.  Minutes 
of  the  trustees  earlier  than  October  5,  1910,  are  missing.  Existing  minutes  are  pre- 
served at  the  college  in  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 

^Ihid^  January  16,  1912,  p.  19. 

^"Ibid.,  January  18,  1916,  p.  99. 
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which  was  the  stipulation  that  Grove  City  College  be  under  Presby- 
terian approval. 237  Finally,  in  1944  the  board  of  trustees,  “having 
given  consideration  to  the  standards  for  colleges  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Christian  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,”  affirmed  its 
traditional  loyalty  to  evangelical  Christianity,  expressed  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  interest  and  support  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  its 
work,  and  found  “that  in  spirit  and  practice  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
standards  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  and  pledges  its 
loyalty  to  them  subject  only  to  charter  limitations. ”238 


^ Ibid.,  February  1,  1918,  pp.  141-42. 
^Ibid.,  II,  May  19,  1944,  p.  319. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  German  Church  People 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  misinformation,  polemics,  and 
apologetics  in  the  various  accounts  describing  the  attitude  of 
Colonial  Pennsylvania  Germans  towards  education.  Provost 

William  Smith  in  1753  spoke  of  them  as  being  “utterly  ignorant.”^ 
Franklin  said  of  them  that  “Those  who  come  hither  are  generally  the 
most  stupid  of  their  own  nation.  . . As  late  as  1786  Charles  Nisbet, 
the  first  president  of  Dickinson  College,  observed  that  “The  national 
frugality  and  industry  of  the  Germans  render  them  the  most  thriving 
inhabitants  of  this  State,  but  their  ignorance  and  superstition  are 
much  against  them.”^  Diametrically  opposed  to  these  is  Martin 
Brumbaugh,  who  insists  that  “In  discussing  education  among  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans,  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  great 
ignorance  imputed  to  them  by  writers  of  history  belongs  more  justly 
to  the  writers  themselves.  It  is  little  less  than  criminal  to  say  that 
the  early  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  were  either  ignorant  or  opposed 
to  education.”^ 

The  misconceptions  and  the  misunderstandings  arise  from  the 
tendency  to  lump  all  Germans  into  one  mold,  to  regard  them  as  a 
unified  entity  without  clearly  defined  political,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional differences.  These  misunderstandings  were  heightened,  as  will 
appear  subsequently,  by  the  attempt  to  make  the  charity  school  move- 
ment an  instrument  of  political  power  and  by  the  misconstruing  of 
the  German  rejection  of  its  political  aims  as  a rejection  of  education. 
In  their  educational  as  well  as  their  religious  philosophies,  the  Colonial 
Germans  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  the  organized  church  people 
who  adhered  to  either  the  Reformed  or  the  Lutheran  churches,  and 
the  separatists  who  disassociated  themselves  from  both  of  these.  There 
was  some  similarity  of  attitude  between  the  two  groups  with  respect 

niorace  ^V.  Smitli,  Life  ayid  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.D., 
2 vols.  (Philadelphia,  1879) , I,  36. 

“ Jared  Sparks  (ed.).  The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  10  vols.  (Boston,  1836- 
1840),  VII,  71. 

° Miller,  Nisbet,  144. 

‘Brumbaugh,  Educational  Struggle,  4. 
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to  elementary  education,  but  a wide  cleavage  separated  them  in  their 
approach  to  secondary  and  higher  education.^ 

1.  Background 

German  Reformed.  Prior  to  1725  there  was  no  organized  service 
for  the  members  of  the  Reformed  church  in  Pennsylvania.  In  his 
report  to  the  Reformed  synods  in  Holland,  July  8,  1744,  the  Reverend 
John  P.  Boehm  stated:  “the  Reformed  people  at  Falkner  Swamp, 

Skippack  and  Whitemarsh  . . . [were]  as  wandering  sheep  having  no 
shepherd,  which  w'as  very  distressing  to  observe.”  After  much  urging 
from  the  scattered  flock,  Mr.  Boehm  succumbed  to  their  entreaties 
“and  there  communed  for  the  first  time  on  October  15,  1725,  at  Falk- 
ner Swamp  40  members;  in  November,  at  Skippack,  37  members;  on 
December  23,  at  Whitemarsh,  24  members.”® 

It  was  not  until  1747,  however,  after  the  arrival  of  Michael  Schlatter, 
that  a “coetus”  was  established.  This  differed  from  a synod  in  that 
its  actions  and  deliberations  were  subject  to  review  and  revision  by 
the  “Fathers”  in  Holland.  It  was  permitted  no  independence  of 
action;  it  was  not  even  allowed  the  right  of  ordination;  and  its  minutes 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Synod  of  Holland.  So  tight  was  the 
synodical  control  that  the  coetus  was  required  to  conduct  its  cor- 
respondence in  Latin  or  Dutch,  which  led  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  coetus  to  complain,  “it  is  difficult  in  writing  to  have  to  choose 
between  a language  which  one  has  forgotten  and  another  which  one 
has  never  properly  learned.”^  Nor  were  the  bonds  that  tied  the 
coetus  to  the  Synod  of  Holland  severed  until  1791,  when  “It  was 
resolved  that  the  Coetus  has  a right  at  all  times,  to  examine  and  ordain 
those  who  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  ministry,  without 
asking  or  waiting  for  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Fathers  in  Holland.”® 

The  burden  of  maintaining  organic  unity  with  the  church  across  the 
sea  was  a heavy  one.  This  was  particularly  manifest  in  the  thwarted 
attempts  of  the  coetus  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  for  ministers. 
The  Reformed  church  insisted  upon  a trained  and  educated  clergy. 
Yet  the  church  “Fathers”  opposed  or  withheld  their  support  from  any 
effort  of  the  local  coetus  to  establish  a college  or  seminary  for  the 
training  of  ministers.  When  the  Coetus  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

® Bittinger,  German  Religious  Life,  24;  Knauss,  Social  Conditions,  86. 

’‘Minutes  and  Letters  of  the  Coetus,  17-18. 

’Joseph  H.  Dubbs,  “The  Founding  of  the  German  Churches  of  Pennsylvania,” 
PMHB,  XVII  (1893) . 256-58. 

^Minutes  and  Letters  of  the  Coetus,  446  n. 
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requested  their  aid  in  1767  in  establishing  a college  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  they  reported  to  the  synod,  with  a great  deal  of  trepidation, 
their  desire  to  support  the  new  project: 

Regarding  the  erection  of  a College,  we  can  still  less  refuse  to 
aid  them  in  this  enterprise,  as  much  as  lies  within  our  power, 
since  we  have  for  a long  time  already  perceived  the  usefulness 
of  and  necessity  for  such  an  institution;  as  it  would  be  much 
better  if  we  could  sometimes  educate  a capable  person  here  in 
this  country,  thereby  sooner  to  be  in  condition  to  help  the  poor, 
lonely,  and  widely  separated  congregations,  and  not  be  com- 
pelled, at  the  cost  of  the  Reverend  Fathers,  to  have  all  our 
ministers  come  from  Germany.  . . . We  trust  that  the  Reverend 
Fathers  will  not  disapprove  of  our  action  regarding  this,  nor 
interpret  it  in  such  a way,  as  if  the  same  had  for  its  object  a 
separation  from  them,  for  this  is  by  no  means  our  aim.^ 

The  following  year,  1768,  the  coetus  informed  the  Synod  of  Holland 
that  it  had  rejected  closer  union  with  the  Coetus  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  as  “entirely  incompatible  with  our  manifold  union  with 
the  Reverend  Fathers.”  But  this  by  no  means  deterred  them  from 
resolving,  “That  the  College  also  on  our  part  will  be  commended  to 
the  Christian  and  paternal  protection  of  your  Reverences,  in  which 
alone  we  can  join  hands.”  Again  in  1772,  pressed  by  the  churches 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  to  support  the  newly  founded  Queens 
College  at  New  Brunswick,  the  coetus  “Resolved:  That,  whereas 

there  is  nothing  improper  in  this  request,  and  the  founding  of  this 
institution  is  right  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  public,  therefore  the 
request  ...  be  immediately  granted. 

The  struggle  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coetus  to  establish  a theological 
seminary  continued.  Ministers  sent  from  abroad  were  proving  unsatis- 
factory and  the  necessary  permission  and  funds  to  establish  a school 
here  were  not  yet  forthcoming.  In  1784  the  coetal  letter  to  the  “Fathers” 
in  Holland  pointed  up  these  problems  and  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
preparing  “young  men  . . . for  the  ministry  here  in  this  country."^^ 
Persisting  in  their  efforts,  the  following  year  (1785)  they  outlined  in 
detail  their  reasons  for  desiring  a local  seminary  for  the  training  of 
ministers.  At  the  same  time  they  protested  the  tendency  of  the  Synod 
of  Holland  to  identify  this  desire  as  a wish  to  sever  the  organic  ties 


»lbid.,  255-57. 
^°Ibid.,  263,  327-28. 
^^Ibid.,  392. 
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which  bound  them  together.  They  insisted  that  the  lollowing  con- 
stituted their  motives  for  wanting  to  establish  a school  in  Pennsylvania: 

1.  Although  the  Reverend  Fathers  in  sending  the  ministers 
not  only  have  great  trouble,  but  also  great  expense,  yet  some 
of  the  ministers  prove  failures.  . . . 

2.  Many  young  men  in  this  country,  who  have  great  ability, 
would  like  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  if 
they  only  had  an  opportunity,  and  many  inhabitants  have  for 
some  time  had  a greater  confidence  in  natives  than  in  foreigners 
who  just  arrived,  because  they  have  several  times  fared  badly. 

3.  The  English,  who  are  here,  are  now  establishing  a second 
school  in  Carlisle,  for  which  purpose  they,  at  our  last  Coetus, 
desired  our  assistance,  and  also  some  Reformed  teachers.  Since 
we  had  reasons  to  fear  that  this  might  tend  to  suppress  the 
German  language  and  even  our  nationality,  and  might  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  religion,  for  they  might  accept  a Reformed 
teacher  only  as  a matter  of  form,  we  excused  ourselves  on  the 
ground  of  our  inability. 

They  pointed  out  that  two  teachers  are  required  for  such  a school  and 
that  the  salaries  of  only  two  would  be  “far  beyond  our  ability  if  we 
are  not  generously  supported  by  contributions  from  the  outside.” 
They  concluded  their  plea  by  asserting  that  “This  project  does  not  at 
all  aim  at  our  separation  from  the  Reverend  Fathers.’’^^ 

With  unusual  brevity,  the  members  of  the  coetus  reported  what  must 
have  been  for  them  a momentous  occasion,  “the  dedication  of  our 
German  High  School  [Franklin  College,  June  6,  1787],  founded  by 
our  esteemed  Assembly.  . . This  reticence  was  again  evident  the 

following  year  (1788)  when  the  secretary  of  the  coetus  in  his  report 
to  the  Synod  of  Holland  enclosed  a copy  of  the  charter  of  the  college 
and  tersely  stated:  “I  have  nothing  further  to  report  than  that  the 

institution,  since  its  solemn  dedication,  on  June  6,  1787  (a  printed 
account  of  which  I likewise  submit) , has  made  quite  favorable  progress 
under  its  present  teachers  and  professors,  of  whom  Do.  Hendel  is 
vice-principal. No  mention  was  made  of  the  institution  in  the 
report  of  the  coetus  of  1789.  Apparently  pressed  by  Holland  for  a 
more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  nature  and  status  of  Franklin 
College  and  the  purpose  of  the  coetus  in  supporting  it,  the  secretary 
in  1790  replied: 


^ Ibid.,  403-404.  See  also  minutes  of  1786,  ibid.,  409. 
^^Ibid.,  411. 

“ Ibid.,  426. 
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The  Reverend  Fathers  desire  to  know  the  nature  and  chief 
purpose  of  the  High  School  in  Lancaster.  'We  duly  answer  that 
said  school  failed  a year  ago  already,  because,  on  account  of 
the  general  hard  times,  the  professors  did  not  receive  their 
salaries.  \Ve,  therefore,  deem  it  unnecessary  to  give  to  the 
Reverend  Fathers  a circumstantial  report  of  this  school.  How- 
ever, we  must  state  in  this  connection  that  it  did  not  enter  into 
our  minds  to  sever  the  very  important  connection  with  the 
Reverend  Fathers,  and  that  our  chief  purpose  in  establishing 
this  school  was  to  have  our  German  youth  instructed  in  such 
languages  and  sciences  as  to  qualifv  them  in  the  future  to  fill 
public  offices  in  the  Republic,  and  perhaps  hereafter,  if  this 
school  should  continue,  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

Thus  the  attempts  of  the  German  Reformed  church  to  establish  a 
college  or  theological  seminar)'  in  provincial  Pennsylvania  were  marked 
by  a histor)’  of  earnest  but  unrequited  effort.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  their  desire  for  such  an  institution;  but  the  combined  handi- 
caps of  foreign  control  on  the  one  hand  and  an  impecunious  state  on 
the  other  effectively  blocked  its  fulfdlment.  Not  until  1825  was  a 
beginning  made  toward  instituting  a theological  seminary,  and  at  least 
another  decade  was  to  pass  before  a college  was  erected. 

Lutheran.  Like  the  Reformed  church,  the  Lutherans  desired  an 
educated  ministry.  Loosely  organized  in  three  small  congregations 
at  Philadelphia,  New  Flanover,  and  Providence,  they  appealed  to 
Dr.  August  Hermann  Francke  at  Flalle  for  “several  able  preachers. 
The  arrival  of  Heinrich  Melchior  Mulilenberg  in  Pennsylvania  in  1748 
as  the  first  of  several  preachers  was  Francke’s  answer  to  this  request. 
Muhlenberg  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  church  and  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  ministerium  which  held  its  first  convention 
■ Vugust  15-26,  1748.1”  Unhampered  by  foreign  control,  as  was  the 
Reformed  church,  the  Lutheran  Ministerium  examined  candidates  for 
ordination,  and  its  members  were  recognized  by  the  congregations  as 
“their  rightful  teachers.“i® 

Educationally,  the  requirements  for  a Lutheran  minister  in  1770 
were  confined  to  a knowledge  of  theolog)'  and  the  ancient  languages. 
This  was  evident  in  the  report  of  the  examination  for  ordination  of 


441. 

'^Documentary  History  of  the  Evangelical  I.utheran  Ministerium,  3. 
"Ibid.,  3-22. 

'"Ibid.,  25. 
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young  Gotthilf  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg.^^  The  requirements  were 
similar  in  1781.20 

Although  it  is  probable  that  Muhlenberg  and  others  early  recognized 
the  need  for  a seminary  or  training  school  for  preachers,  the  first 
mention  of  their  intention  to  establish  such  a seminary  was  made  at 
the  twenty-second  convention  of  the  ministerium,  held  June  25-27, 
1769.  “Concerning  a Seminary,  which  is  to  be  established,  it  was 
resolved,  that  each  member  write  out  his  thoughts  concerning  the  best 
method,  and  send  them  in.”2i  This  was  not  to  materialize,  however, 
until  Pastor  J.  C.  Kunze  at  the  twenty-sixth  convention  of  the  minis- 
terium, held  June  12-15,  1773,  asked  support  for  a school  he  had 
founded.  At  the  same  convention,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  gave 
a possible  direction  and  purpose  to  Kunze’s  seminary  when  he  pro- 
posed that  the  institution  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  “school  teachers, 
catechists,  and  country  preachers.  . . .”  The  Reverend  Ministerium 
approved  Kunze’s  plan,  appointed  Friedrich  Rohl  as  procurator,  and 
“went  to  Zion’s  Church,  because  the  first  public  examination  of  thirteen 
seminary  students  was  to  be  held  there  . . . from  9 to  12  o’clock.’’22 

Undoubtedly  influenced  by  his  close  association  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  Kunze  early  recognized  the  need  for 
an  institution  which  would  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry.  When 
a candidate  for  the  ministry,  Johann  Christian  Leps,  proposed  that 
he  assist  Kunze  in  the  establishment  of  a Latin  school,  Kunze  composed 
an  advertisement  for  such  a school  which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Staatsbote  January  12,  1773.2^  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
source  of  continuing  support  for  the  proposed  seminary,  Kunze  helped 
to  organize  the  “Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  and  Useful 
Knowledge  Among  the  Germans  in  America,”  and  at  its  meeting  of 
February  12,  1773,  Mr.  Leps  was  chosen  as  the  teacher  for  the  school. 

The  school  opened  February  15,  1773.  No  particular  age  limit  was 
set  as  a requirement  for  admission,  but  candidates  were  expected  to 
have  attained  some  proficiency  in  reading  and  writing.  The  cur- 
riculum included  the  catechism,  Latin,  geography,  history,  natural 

^oibid.,  123. 

^Ibid.,  174. 

^Ibid.,  107,  119. 

^Ibid.,  143,  145-46. 

“Carl  F.  Haussmann,  Kunze’s  Seminarium  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Christianity  and  Useful  Knoudedge  Among  the  Germans  in  America  (Philadel- 
phia, 1917) , 20-22. 

'^Ibid.,  30-31. 
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history,  inalheinatics,  letter-writing,  aiul  public  speaking.  H a demand 
should  develoj),  Cdeek  might  be  added  later.  I'he  major  time  was 
devoted  to  Latin,  with  but  little  consideration  given  to  mathematics 
anti  jdiysics.  Kun/,e  undertook  to  provitle  instruction  in  the  religious 
suljjects,  which  inclutled  Bible  reading  in  both  Cierman  and  English, 
the  catechism,  and  ethics.--"’ 

It  is  apparent  from  the  curriculum  that  something  more  than  a 
theological  seminary  was  intended  since  canditlates  for  the  Lutheran 
ministry  at  this  time  were  examined  only  in  Latin,  Hebrew,  the 
Scriptures,  and  theology.-*’  This  is  confirmed  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  in  which  Kunze  not 
only  provided  for  academic  instruction,  but  indicated  that  his  ultimate 
jnirpose  was  to  establish  an  American  Halle  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
practical  aspects  of  education.-'  Though  his  primary  aim  may  have 
been  the  creation  of  an  institution  patternetl  in  the  image  of  Francke’s 
at  Halle,  the  realities  of  Colonial  life  and  the  existence  of  an  already 
long-established  college  probably  induced  him  to  modify  its  intended 
scope.  Reviewing  the  results  of  the  first  examination  of  the  students 
in  his  Seminarium,  Kunze  insisted  that  his  institution  was  not  a rival 
of  the  College,  .-\cademy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  but 
rather  should  be  considered  as  a preparatory  school  whose  graduates 
were  to  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  college.-'* 

Support  for  the  Seminarium  was  obtained  through  the  small  con- 
tributions of  individuals.-**  However,  these  were  insufficient  to  main- 
tain the  school,  and  the  lack  of  financial  supjiort  jirovcd  to  be  one  of 
its  greatest  weaknesses.*’*’  The  encroachments  of  the  war  spelled  the 
doom  of  the  Seminarium.  Though  the  society  on  I-'ebruary  9,  1777, 
“Resolved,  that  the  school  be  continued  as  long  as  even  the  slightest 
means  for  its  maintenance  were  on  hand,”  the  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia by  the  British,  Se[)tember  26,  1777,  according  to  the  minute 
book,  "made  an  end  of  this  institution. 

2.  Coi.I.F.GF.S  OF  THE  ClIfRCH  GROUPS 
Franklin  College.  ^Vith  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  conditions 

“ Ibid.,  3.5-37. 

^ Docurnctitary  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministeriurn,  123. 

-' Haussmann,  Kunze's  Seminarium,  32. 

Ibid.,  47. 

^Documentary  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministeriurn,  152-53,  191. 

*’ Haussmann , Kunze's  Seminarium,  80. 

" Ibid.,  78-79. 
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were  more  favorable  for  providing  advanced  education  for  the  German 
population.  The  charter  of  the  new  university  (November  27,  1779) 
placed  on  the  board  of  trustees  “the  senior  minister  in  standing”  of 
the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  “German  Calvinist,” 
and  “Roman”  churches  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.^-  J.  C.  Kunze, 
founder  of  the  Seminarium  and  representative  of  the  Lutheran  church 
on  the  board  of  trustees,  proposed  that  the  university  adopt  measures 
to  attract  German  students  to  its  instruction.^^  After  some  discussion, 
the  trustees  unanimously  agreed  “That  there  be  a German  Professor 
of  Phylology,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages, thro’  the  medium  of  the  German  language,”  and  the  Reverend 
John  Christopher  Kunze  was  elected  to  the  office.^^ 

Students  were  attracted  to  the  new  department,  and  their  increasing 
numbers  early  induced  the  trustees  to  appoint  a tutor  to  aid  Mr. 
Kunze.3^  By  1785  the  number  of  students  had  nearly  doubled, so 
that  the  trustees  determined  to  perpetuate  the  instruction  of  German 
by  charter  provision.  Accordingly,  a supplement  to  the  charter  was 
obtained  (September  22,  1785),  which  recognized  the  prior  establish- 
ment of  a professorship  with  one  or  more  assistant  teachers  and  which 
provided  for  the  future  teaching  of  “the  learned  languages  through  the 
medium  of  the  German  tongue,  as  a part  of  the  system  of  education. 

”37 

The  German  department  began  to  decline  in  1787.  In  a letter  to 
the  trustees,  the  faculty  of  the  university  noted  that  “there  are  but  a 
few  Boys  remaining  in  the  German  School  who  are  learning  to  read 
and  write  the  German  Language  before  they  begin  to  learn  the  Latin. 
. . .”38  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  waning  patronage  and  the 
eventual  disappearance  of  the  “school”  were  attributable  to  a number 
of  factors:  first,  “the  constant  and  systematic  efforts  of  the  English  to 
anglicize  the  Germans,”  with  the  resulting  corresponding  fear  of  the 
Germans  “that  they  would  lose  their  German  characteristics”;  second, 
the  subordinate  position  to  which  they  were  reduced  in  the  university; 

““Bioren,  Laws,  II,  223  (Act  of  November  27,  1779). 

“Joseph  H.  Dubbs,  History  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  (Lancaster,  1903), 

8. 

“ University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  III,  January  10, 
1780,  pp.  38-39;  January  26,  1780,  p.  43,  in  Office  of  the  Secretary,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

^Ibid.,  June  19,  1780,  p.  65. 

“ Dubbs,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  9. 

Bioren,  Laws,  III,  130  (Act  of  September  22,  1785). 

“Faculty  to  Trustees,  1787,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Philadelphia. 
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third,  the  primarily  local  character  of  the  school  which  made  it  virtually 
impossible  to  interest  the  German  people  in  the  country  districts  in 
its  progress. 39  At  the  same  time,  a movement  had  arisen  to  found  a 
similar  institution  with  a more  favorable  environment  that  would  be 
more  likely  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  German  patrons.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  those  connected  ^vith  the  university  evidenced  interest 
in,  rather  than  opposition  to,  the  proposed  enterprise.  Especially  was 
this  true  of  Benjamin  Rush,  who  had  played  so  prominent  a role  in 
the  founding  of  Dickinson  Gollege.'^ 

Aside  from  its  English  progenitors,  those  most  active  in  the  promul- 
gation of  the  plan  to  establish  Eranklin  Gollege  were  the  German 
ministers  Justus  Henrich  Ghristian  Ilelmuth  and  Gotthilf  Heinrich 
Ernst  Muhlenberg  of  the  Lutheran  church  and  Gaspar  Dietrich  \Vei- 
berg  and  Johann  Wilhelm  Hendel  of  the  German  Reformed  church.'*^ 
It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that  the  petition  to  the  legislature  requesting 
a charter  for  the  German  Gollege  and  Gharity  School  to  be  located 
at  Lancaster  originated  at  Philadeliihia  rather  tlian  at  Lancaster  and 
was  signed  exclusively  by  Philadelphians. 

Presented  to  the  legislature  December  11,  1786,  the  petition  was 
accompanied  by  a “General  Plan  of  the  Gollege,”  in  which  were 
enumerated  the  advantages  of  dilfusing  literature  among  the  German 
citizens.  “The  design,"  said  the  Plan,  “of  this  institution  is  to  promote 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  German  and  English  languages,  also  of 
the  learned  languages,  of  mathematics,  morals,  and  natural  philosophy, 
divinity,  and  all  such  other  Inanches  of  literature  as  will  tend  to  make 
good  men  and  useful  citizens. 

Only  a few  months  elapsed  before  the  legislature  in  March,  1787, 
granted  the  charter  in  much  the  same  form  as  it  had  been  requested. 
.\  “college  and  charity  school”  was  erected  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster 
“for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  German,  English,  Latin,  Greek 

®I)ublss,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  11.  The  first  two  reasons  listeti  are  quoted  as 
the  o[)inions  of  Dr.  Marion  D.  Learned. 

[Hcnjamin  Rush],  ".\n  .\ddress  to  the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  of  German 
Birth  and  Extraction,"  Philadelphia  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  .August  31,  1785;  William 
llendel  to  Rush,  January  2fi,  1787,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  Archives,  Lan- 
caster; Rush  to  John  Dickinson,  .April  5,  1787,  photostat  in  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  .Archives. 

“ Duhhs,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  15-16;  Duhhs,  "The  Founding  of  the  German 
Churches  of  Pennsylvania,"  PMHIi,  XA'II,  260-61. 

“Duhhs,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  17. 

“ Petition  of  Trustees  of  f.crman  College  and  Charity  School  to  Be  Established 
in  Lancaster  to  Pennsvlvania  General  .Assembly,  December  II,  1786,  Franklin  and 
.Marshall  College  Archives. 
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and  other  learned  languages,  in  theology,  and  in  the  useful  arts 
sciences  and  literature.  . . It  derived  its  name,  Franklin  College, 
from  “a  profound  respect  for  the  talents,  virtues,  and  services  to  man- 
kind in  general,  but  more  especially  to  this  country,  of  his  excellency 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire,  president  of  the  supreme  executive  coun- 
cil. . . 

A board  of  trustees,  not  to  exceed  forty-five  in  number,  was  to 
manage,  direct,  and  govern  the  college.  Thirty  of  these  were  to  be 
chosen  equally  from  among  members  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches,  and  this  numerical  equality  was  forever  to  remain  inviolate. 
The  remainder  of  the  trustees  were  to  be  chosen  “from  any  other 
society  of  Christians.”  The  faculty,  consisting  of  the  principal,  vice- 
principal, and  professors  of  the  college,  was  empowered,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  trustees,  to  grant  “such  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  ...  as  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  in  other  col- 
leges in  America  or  Europe.  . . .”  To  maintain  a denominational 
balance  similar  to  the  one  enjoined  upon  the  trustees,  the  charter 
required  that  the  principal  of  the  college  be  chosen  alternately  from 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  unless  the  trustees  of  those 
religious  persuasions  should  unanimously  agree  “to  elect  and  appoint 
two  or  more  persons  in  succession  of  the  same  religious  denomination 
or  some  suitable  person  of  any  other  society  of  Christians.”^^ 

Concerned  with  the  education  of  all  ranks  of  people— ranging  from 
those  whose  schooling  would  be  confined  to  the  primary  subjects  to 
those  whose  objective  would  be  the  acquisition  of  the  more  advanced 
disciplines— the  charter  provided  for  “the  maintenance  and  support 
of  a charity  school  for  children  of  both  sexes  and  all  religious  denomi- 
nations. . . .”  As  an  initial  endowment  for  the  college,  the  legislature, 
by  charter  decree,  set  aside  ten  thousand  acres  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  State,  together  with  6 per  cent  allowance  for  roads.**® 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
college  to  be  held  June  6,  1787.^'^  Circulars  were  issued  advertising 
the  holding  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  Lancaster 
June  5,  1787,  where  the  officers  of  the  board  were  to  be  elected  and 
the  faculty  chosen,  and  announcing  the  program  of  ceremonies  to  be 

“Pennsylvania,  Statutes  at  Large,  II,  391  (Act  of  March  10,  1787). 

‘‘Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

*'*H.  Helmuth  and  C.  Weiberg  to  H.  Muhlenberg,  January  19,  1787,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  Archives;  Rush  to  Dickinson,  April  5,  1787,  photostat  in 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  Archives. 
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observed  at  the  dedicatory  exercises  tlie  following  dayd®  Newspaper 
accounts  of  the  occasion,  reputedly  written  by  Benjamin  Rush,^" 
extolled  the  harmony  which  prevailed  among  ministers  of  different 
denominations  of  Christians  and  predicted  the  beginning  of  a “new 
era"  in  Pennsylvania  which  would  witness  the  educational  elevation 
of  the  German  people,  enabling  them  “to  become  the  vehicle  to  our 
country,  of  all  the  discoveries  of  one  of  the  most  learned  nations  in 
Europe. 

Rush  was  most  optimistic  concerning  the  benefits  that  would  accrue 
to  Pennsylvania  as  a result  of  the  establishment  of  Franklin  College. 
.\t  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  at  Lancaster  (June  5,  1787)  he 
stated: 

. . . Bv  means  of  this  seminary  in  the  1"‘  place  the  partition 
wall  which  has  long  separated  the  English  & German  inhabit- 
ants of  the  State  will  be  broken  down.  . . . 

.\  2"'*  advantage  that  will  result  from  this  College  will  be,  it 
will  serve  to  unite  the  different  Sects  of  Christians  among  the 
Germans  together.  . . . 

3'^  By  means  of  this  College  the  English  language  will  be 
introduced  among  our  German  fellow  citizens.  . . . 

4'^  By  means  of  this  College  the  German  language  will  be 
preserved  from  extinction  &:  corruption  by  being  taught  in  a 
grammatical  manner.  . . . 

5‘y  By  means  of  this  College,  the  sons  of  the  Germans  will 
be  qualified  to  shine  in  our  legislature,  & to  fdl  with  reputa- 
tion the  professions  of  law— physic—  & divinity.  Their  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  & Schoolmasters  will  no  longer  be  Strangers 
to  their  American  habits  & manners,  but  will  be  prepared  for 
immediate  Usefulness  by  an  education  in  this  College.-’’^ 

The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  at  Lancaster  unanimously  elected 
a faculty,  described  as  eminently  fitted  to  fill  the  various  posts  with 
distinction,  consisting  of:  “The  Rev.  Ilemy  Muhlenberg  Principal  of 
the  College.  The  Rev.  William  Handell  [Hendel]  Vice-Princijial.  The 
Rev.  Frederick  Valentine  Miltzeimer  [Nfelsheimer]  Professor  of  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  German  languages.  Mr.  William  Reichenbach  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics.  And  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hutchins  Professor  of 

Order  nf  Procession  and  Public  Worship  to  Be  Observed  in  the  Dedication  of 
Franklin  College. 

*“  llubhs,  Franklin  and  tWarshall,  46. 

Philadelphia  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  June  13,  1787;  Philadelphia  Pennsylvania 
Adxiertiser,  June  13,  1787. 

"Rush  to  Mrs,  Richard  Stockton,  June  19,  1787,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Archives. 
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the  English  language,  and  of  the  Belles  Lettres.”^^  They  provided 
instruction  of  a secondary  nature  to  more  than  a hundred  students 
of  both  sexes  in  the  first  year  of  the  institution’s  existence. >A  large 
enrollment,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  disparity  between 
low  income  and  high  fixed  expenses,  and  the  college  was  forced  to 
suspend  operations  after  the  close  of  its  second  year.^'* 

Despite  the  discontinuance  of  classes,  the  trustees  continued  to  meet 
to  seek  means  of  procuring  the  necessary  funds  for  reviving  the  insti- 
tution.^^ Although  they  failed  to  open  any  schools  directly  under  their 
auspices,  they  made  their  building  available  from  time  to  time  for 
educational  purposes,  frequently  without  charge,  to  various  individuals 
engaged  in  providing  primary  and  secondary  instruction.^® 

Periodic  efforts  were  made  by  the  trustees  to  resume  their  educa- 
tional functions.  In  1818,  on  the  basis  of  a proposal  of  a combined 
committee  from  the  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed  synods,  they 
agreed  on  a plan  to  place  the  “College  into  renewed  operation.”®'^ 
Apparently  the  plan  failed  to  materialize.  But  four  years  after  its 
promulgation  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania reported  (March  1,  1822)  that  Franklin  College  operated 
about  two  years  after  its  inception,  “when  the  trustees  found  them- 
selves unable  to  proceed.  Since  that  time,  occasionally  a Greek  and 
Latin,  and  sometimes  only  an  English  grammar  school,  has  been  kept 
in  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  board  of  trustees.  ...  it  does  not 
appear  probable,  that  the  institution  will  be  revived,  and  placed  upon 
the  footing  contemplated  by  the  act  creating  it.’’®® 

In  1832  the  trustees  voted  to  give  one  of  the  three  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  of  Franklin  College  “to  the  Conductors  of  the  Infant  School 
in  the  City  of  Lancaster,  for  the  purpose  of  the  said  school  until  the 
building  may  be  wanted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  said  College.’’®®  Three 

^“Philadelphia  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  June  13,  1787;  Philadelphia  Pennsylvania 
Advertiser,  June  13,  1787. 

“Franklin  College,  List  of  Students  in  English  Department,  1787-88,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  Archives. 

“Franklin  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  October  22,  1787,  pp.  10-11,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  Archives;  Minutes  and  Letters  of  the  Coetus,  441;  Hazard’s 
Register,  II  (November  29,  1828)  , 309;  Dr.  Helmuth  to  Bishop  White,  December 
4,  1791,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Archives. 

“Franklin  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  12  ff. 

“/bid.,  July  26,  1810,  p.  18;  May  17,  1815,  p.  21;  December  17,  1817,  p.  23; 
March  1,  1832,  p.  41.  See  also  Dubbs,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  106  ff. 

“Franklin  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  November  7,  1818,  pp.  23-24. 

^Hazard’s  Register,  II  (November  29,  1828),  309. 

“Franklin  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  March  1,  1832,  p.  41. 
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years  later  the  board  j^roposed,  without  avail,  to  the  General  Synod 
of  the  German  Relormed  church  that  they  remove  their  classical  school 
at  \ork  to  Lancaster  and  that  the  trustees  would  appoint  and  elect 
as  principal  and  assistant  of  Franklin  College  those  who  were  then 
principal  and  assistant  of  the  York  school. 

It  was  not  until  1840,  alter  the  trustees  had  purchased  the  Lancaster 
County  .Ycademy,  that  the  ftmetion  for  which  they  had  been  created 
originally  ^\■as  again  resumed,  but  on  a secondary  le\el.  .\n  agreement 
was  elfected  with  the  trustees  of  the  Lancaster  County  Academy  for 
the  conducting  of  the  school,  wherein  the  academy  building  was  leaseil 
to  them  at  a nominal  rent,  provitlcd  that  the  Franklin  College  trustees 
were  permitted  to  concur  in  the  election  anti  dismissal  of  all  teachers 
and  provided  that  an  annual  statement  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  institution  be  submitted  to  the  college  board.®i  By  1814  the 
academy  was  under  the  sole  hegemony  of  the  college  trustees.*’-  That 
they  had  succeeded  in  some  measure  in  establishing  a functioning 
instittition  is  evidenced  by  the  petition  from  members  of  the  bar  in 
Lancaster  requesting  them  to  appoint  a “Professor  of  Law  & Medical 
Jurisprudence”  in  Franklin  College.  This  they  agreed  to  do  provided 
“the  salary  of  the  Professor  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  funds  of  this 
Board. Further,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  directors 
of  the  common  schools  of  Lancaster  to  provide  instruction  “from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  dej^artment”  .without  charge.  This  agreement 
lasted  until  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1818-1849.*’'* 

The  termination  of  the  arrangement  with  the  common  school  direc- 
tors marked  the  close  of  the  final  chapter  of  the  history  of  instructional 
offerings  of  Franklin  College.  In  December,  1819,  proposals  were  made 
to  unite  with  Marshall  College,  or  with  colleges  of  “other  Christian 
denominations.”  A committee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the 
faculties  and  trustees  of  Marshall  College  and  Pennsylvania  College 
and  to  submit  a plan  of  merger  with  either  of  them.*’''  Since  the  trus- 
tees of  Pennsylvania  College  manifested  no  inclination  to  move  their 

Ibid.,  Scptcinl)cr  23,  1835,  p.  14. 

"'Ibid.,  .August  7,  14,  1840,  pp.  51,  54. 

"^Ibid.,  June  7,  .August  5,  1844,  pp.  82-83,  85-86. 

"'‘Ibid.,  September  7,  1846,  pp.  95-96. 

""Ibid.,  March  2,  1846,  pp.  91  ff.;  June  21,  1847,  p.  100;  March  6,  June  5,  1848, 
pp.  105,  107;  .August  14,  1849,  p.  115. 

""Ibid.,  December  3.  4,  1849,  pp.  119-20,  123-24. 
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institution  to  Lancaster,  the  committee’s  efforts  were  confined  to  con- 
versations with  Marshall  College  alone.®® 

A plan  of  merger  was  adopted  after  brief  and  relatively  harmonious 
negotiations.®'^  However,  because  of  dissatisfaction  voiced  by  the 
Lutheran  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Franklin  College  the 
terms  of  unification  were  revised  in  February,  1850,  to  eliminate 
objectionable  features.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  it  was  agreed 
that  “one  third  of  the  funds  & property  of  Franklin  College,  to  which 
the  Lutheran  Church  is  entitled  be  retained  by  the  Board,  until  the 
German  Reformed  Church  pay  over  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Board, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  one  third  or  Lutheran  interest  in  the  Col- 
lege. . . This  sum  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  trustees  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  at  Gettysburg  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a sepa- 
rate professorship  of  ancient  languages  at  that  college,  to  be  styled 
the  Franklin  professorship.  Further,  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  to  be 
required  to  be  paid  in  current  funds  by  the  citizens  of  Lancaster  City 
and  County  to  a joint  committee  appointed  by  both  colleges  before 
the  union  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  colleges  should  take  place.  Finally, 
the  Lutherans  agreed  to  withdraw  any  claims  of  interest  in  the  new 
combined  college.®® 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  terms  of  merger,  the  legislature 
in  April,  1850,  passed  an  act  incorporating  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College.®®  Two  years  later  the  trustees  of  Franklin  College  were 
informed  that  the  agreed  upon  sum  of  $25,000  had  been  collected  and 
deposited  in  full  in  the  banks  of  the  city;  whereupon  the  committee 
on  valuation  of  the  property  of  Franklin  College  reported  the  net 
worth  of  the  college  to  be  “$51,508  4/100,”  and  the  treasurer  was 
directed  to  pay  over  to  the  Lutheran  members  of  the  board  the  sum 
of  “$17,169  61/100,”  representing  one-third  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property  of  Franklin  College.'^'® 

At  no  time  in  the  more  than  fifty  years  of  its  precarious  existence 
did  Franklin  College  fulfill  the  collegiate  function  for  which  it  was 
established.  In  the  first  and  only  catalogue  issued  by  the  college,  the 
trustees  expressed  regret  that  circumstances  prevented  their  realizing 
the  original  design  of  the  charter,  noting  that  sister  institutions  of 

™ Dubbs,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  139;  Franklin  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees, 
December  5,  1849,  pp.  126-27. 

Ibid.,  January  17,  1850,  pp.  134-35. 

“ February  12,  1850,  139-40. 

®®Act  of  April  19,  1850,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1850,  p.  512. 

™ Franklin  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  December  21,  1852,  p.  163. 
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more  recent  incorporation  have  far  outstripped  it  in  the  noble  eni- 
plovment  of  educating  the  rising  generation. It  offers  no  occasion 
for  surprise,  consequently,  to  observe  that  Franklin  College  failed  to 
utilize  its  charter-given  right  to  confer  degrees.  The  minutes  of  the 
trustees  do  not  record  a single  instance  of  the  granting  of  a degree 
either  in  course  or  honorary  to  any  of  its  graduates  or  to  others.'^-. 
Even  those  degrees  first  conferred  by  the  newly  organized  Franklin 
anti  Marshall  College,  ivhich  opened  its  doors  for  instruction  in  May, 
1853,  were  granted  only  to  students  who  had  completed  their  work 
at  Marshall  College  and  not  to  those  ivho  may  have  attendetl  Franklin 
College. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  inadetpiate  financing  was  a princijial 
factor  in  preventing  Franklin  College  from  achieving  collegiate  status. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  only  factor.  James  P.  W'ickersham  maintains 
that  “the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  two  strong  denominations  of 
Christians,  differing  in  their  religious  tenets,  could  cordially  unite  in 
the  support  and  management  of  an  educational  institution.  . . 
Joseph  II.  Dubbs  supports  this  contention,  and  at  the  same  time  specu- 
lates that  if  either  of  the  two  synods,  Lutheran  or  Reformed,  had  po.s- 
sessed  supreme  control,  it  is  probable  that  deficiencies  of  income  would 
have  been  met  by  special  contributions  from  the  churches;  as  it  was, 
“neither  body  was  properly  conscious  of  its  resjionsibility,  and  each 
depended  ujion  the  other.”  He  further  suggests  that  the  German  popu- 
lation of  Lancaster  County  did  not  favor  higher  education  and  that 
“even  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  were  not  generally  enthusi- 
astic.” 'Lhis  lack  of  interest  was  aggravated  by  the  warm  attachment 
of  the  Cierman  population  to  their  native  tongue  and  their  fear  “that 
the  new  institution  would  make  the  English  language  more  prominent 
than  the  German.”"® 

Mar8hall  College  (now  Franklin  and  Marnliall  College).  Repre- 
senting the  first  independent  and  successful  effort  of  the  German 

"‘Franklin  College,  Catalogue  (October,  1818),  11. 

"’Franklin  College,  Minutes  of  Friistees,  .September  12,  1787,  to  July  27,  18,53, 
passim.  See  also  Dubbs,  Franklin  and  Marshal^,  75. 

’’  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Minutes  of  Frustccs,  I,  March  2,  August  30,  1853, 
pp.  36,  96-97,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  .Archives. 

Wickersham,  History  of  Education,  117. 

J.  H.  Dubbs,  "F'ranklin  and  Marshall  College,"  in  Franklin  F.llis  and  Samuel 
Evans,  History  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1883),  419. 
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Reformed  church  in  Pennsylvania  in  establishing  an  institution  of 
collegiate  rank,  Marshall  College  had  its  origins  in  the  classical  high 
school  founded  in  1832  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  connection  with  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.'^®  Offers  of 
money,  buildings,  and  lots  received  in  1834  from  the  citizens  of  Mer- 
cersburg  and  Chambersburg  in  Franklin  County  induced  the  synod 
of  the  church  to  consider  the  possibility  of  removing  the  high  school 
and  theological  seminary  from  York.'^'^  At  its  meeting  in  September, 
1835,  the  synod  decided  to  accept  the  Mercersburg  pledge  of  $10,000 
along  with  the  academy  building  and  lot  on  which  it  stood,  appointed 
a board  of  trustees  for  the  high  school  with  instructions  to  apply  for 
a collegiate  charter,  and  ordered  the  transference  of  the  high  school 
and  theological  seminary  to  MercersburgJ*  The  following  year  the 
synod  recorded  the  fact  “That  the  Classical  Institution  was  last  fall 
removed  to  Mercersburg,  and  opened  its  winter  session  under  very 
flattering  circumstances.”'^® 

Shortly  after  its  installation  at  Mercersburg,  the  State  legislature 
in  March,  1836,  elevated  the  high  school  of  the  German  Reformed 
church  “into  a college,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, the  arts,  sciences  and  useful  literature.”  The  new  institution 
was  named  Marshall  College  “In  testimony  of  respect  for  the  exalted 
character,  great  worth,  and  high  mental  attainments  of  the  late  John 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  ...”  A self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees  and  a faculty  were  provided  for,  empowered  with 
the  right  “to  grant  and  confirm  . . . such  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts, 
sciences,  or  such  branches  thereof  ...  as  have  been  usually  granted 
in  other  colleges  or  universities.  . . .”  Apart  from  the  usual  professors, 
Marshall  College  was  to  include  among  its  faculty  a professor  of  the 
German  language.  Further,  the  charter  stipulated  that  persons  of 
every  religious  denomination  were  to  be  entitled  to  election  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  to  membership  in  the  faculty,  and  to  admission  as 

Inaugurations-Rede  des  C/irw.  Dr.  F.  A.  Rauch  (Lancaster,  1832),  2. 

’’^Proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  14,  1834  (Easton,  1835),  20-21. 

™ V erhandlungen  der  Synode  der  Hochdeutschen  Reformirten  Kirche  . . . Gehalten 
in  Chambersburg  . . . 1835  (Gettysburg,  1835)  , 27  ff. 

’“Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  Convened 
in  Baltimore,  Md.  . . . the  Twenty-second  Day  of  September,  1836  (Chambersburg, 
1836)  , 39. 
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students.  The  legislature  reserved  "the  right  to  revoke,  alter  or  annul 
the  charter  at  any  time”  it  thought  proper.®® 

The  trustees  held  their  first  meeting  under  the  charter  July  12, 
1836,  and  ajipointed  a committee  to  plan  an  ortler  of  business  for  the 
following  day.®i  ,\fter  organizing  themselves  by  the  election  of  ofiicers, 
the  trustees  juoceeded  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
opening  of  college  classes.  committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  tem- 
porary quarters  for  the  college.  .A.  faculty  was  elected  consisting  of  a 
"President  and  Professor  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  German  languages 
and  literature”  and  a "Professor  of  .Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
chemistry  and  minerology.”  In  all,  there  were  to  be  four  professors, 
two  of  whom  would  be  elected  at  a later  date.  For  the  government 
of  the  institution,  it  rvas  decided  to  adopt  the  system  of  laws  and 
regulations  of  Princeton  College  so  far  as  they  might  be  applicable 
to  the  situation  at  Marshall  College.  Provisions  for  financing  the  new 
school  were  instituted  by  the  appointment  of  a committee  authorized 
to  memorialize  the  legislature  for  aid,  to  appoint  fiscal  agents,  and 
to  make  such  other  arrangements  for  increasing  tlie  funds  of  the  col- 
lege as  they  thought  most  advantageous.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to 
open  the  first  session  of  Marshall  College  on  November  9,  1836.®^ 

.\pparentlv,  the  preliminary  organizational  measures  adopted  proved 
efhcacious.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  his  report 
for  the  year  ending  December,  1836,  stated  that,  though  the  institu- 
tion had  operated  only  three  months  under  its  charter,  it  already  had, 
because  of  its  friendlv  relations  with  the  German  Reformed  church, 
unusual  advantages  for  so  new  an  institution.  Despite  the  lack  of 
buildings  or  library,  the  students  made  use  of  the  library  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  church  and  occupied  a building  belonging  to  that 
church. Further,  the  prospects  for  the  college’s  financial  future 
augured  well.  The  legislature  appropriated  SI 2,000  to  Marshall  Col- 
lege, on  condition  that  tlie  college  should  "cause  annually  to  be 
instructed  gratis  twenty  students,  if  that  number  apply,  who  shall  be 
citizens  or  sons  of  citizens  of  this  state,  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
an  Fnglish  education.  . . .”®'‘  During  the  same  period,  the  finance 

"“Act  of  March  31.  1836,  Pennsylvania,  I.av)S,  18D-1S36,  p.  290. 

Nfarshall  CollcRe,  Nfinutes  of  Trustees,  July  12,  1836,  p.  9,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  .Archives. 

"MhiVf.,  July  13,  1836,  pp.  10  ff. 

'^PRSCS,  18)6,  Chart  F. 

,\ct  of  Afarch  29,  1837,  Pennsylvania,  18)6-18)7,  p.  96. 
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committee  reported  that  various  individuals  had  subscribed  §9,697  lor 
the  use  of  the  college.®^ 

To  facilitate  the  instructional  process  a third  faculty  member  was 
elected  in  November,  1836.®®  Rules  and  regulations  were  adopted 
respecting  the  duties  of  officers  and  faculty,  the  deportment  of  stu- 
dents, and  student  obligations  concerning  the  course  of  study.®"  Fi- 
nally, a four-year  graded  curriculum  including  the  requirements  for 
admission  was  instituted.®®  Having  completed  this  curriculum,  or 
that  portion  of  it  deemed  sufficient  by  the  faculty,  one  student  was 
awarded  (September,  1837)  the  first  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  conferred 
by  Marshall  College.®®  A year  later,  the  first  full  class  comprising  six 
students  was  graduated  with  the  first  degree  in  the  arts.®® 

Using  student  enrollment  figures  as  one  criterion,  the  college  pro- 
gressed on  a relatively  even  keel.  The  student  body  increased  from 
108  in  the  academic  year  1837-1838  to  a total  of  132  at  the  close  of 
its  final  year  as  an  independent  institution  in  1852.®^ 

The  unification  process  with  Franklin  College,  begun  in  1849  and 
legalized  by  the  State  legislature  in  1850,®-  was  formally  consummated 
in  1853.  ®®  Upon  this  dual  foundation  there  arose  a new  institution— 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Westmoreland  College.  Twenty-five  years  elapsed  after  the  in- 
corporation of  Marshall  College  before  the  German  Reformed  church 
again  attempted  the  establishment  of  a post-secondary  institution  un- 
der its  jurisdiction.  This  effort,  however,  proved  to  be  an  abortive 
one.  The  demise  of  the  short-lived  Mount  Pleasant  Union  College  in 
1861®^  presented  the  church  with  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  build- 
ings that  had  been  specifically  erected  for  educational  purposes.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Westmoreland  Classis  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  having  acquired  the  property  of  Mount  Pleasant  Union  Col- 
lege at  Mount  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  County,  obtained  a charter 

Marshall  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  September  26,  1837,  p.  31. 

^ Ibid.,  November  8,  1836,  p.  16. 

^ Ibid.j  April  24,  1837,  pp.  20-28;  Laws  of  Marshall  College  (n.p.,  1837),  1-11. 

«« Marshall  College,  Catalogue  (1837-38),  7-9;  ibid.  (1844-45),  23. 

Marshall  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  September  27,  1837,  p.  32. 

^Ibid.,  September  25,  1838,  p.  44. 

’’^Marshall  College,  Catalogue  (1837-38),  6;  ibid.  (1851-52),  16. 

Marshall  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  December  26,  1849,  pp.  168  If.;  Act  of 
April  19,  1850,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1850,  p.  512. 

“Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  January  25,  1853,  p.  17. 

.Act  of  .April  8,  1861,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1861,  p.  252. 
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from  the  State  legislature  on  March  12,  1862,  erecting  "a  college  for 
the  education  of  persons  in  the  various  branches  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
literature,  and  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  male  and  female, 
by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  the  W'estmorelaml  college. 

The  charter  established  a stock  company  with  a maximum  stock 
capitalization  not  to  exceed  $100,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  trustees  were 
to  be  members  of  the  German  Reformed  church.  They,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  faculty  of  the  institution,  were  invested  with  the  power 
of  granting  and  conferring  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

At  the  close  of  its  fust  academic  year  (June,  1862),  Westmoreland 
College  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  that 
eighty  students  had  attended  courses  and  were  instructed  by  a faculty 
of  three  professors.  The  library  contained  500  volumes,  the  scientific 
and  philosophical  apparatus  were  valuetl  at  S250,  and  the  college 
building  anti  property  at  $8,000.  Income  for  the  period  under  con- 
sideration had  amounted  to  SI, 600,  of  which  amount  $1,500  had  come 
from  tuition  fees  and  SI 00  from  other  sources.  Expenditures  for  the 
same  period  exactly  balanced  the  income;  S 1,500  had  been  paid  in 
the  form  of  salary  to  the  professors,  and  the  remaining  SI 00  had  been 
used  to  make  repairs  to  the  building  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  fuel, 
printing,  and  janitorial  services. 

No  report  was  made  by  the  college  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June,  1863.^*^  That  the  college  had  been  in  operation  and  had  in  fact 
graduated  its  first  class  is  evidenced  by  its  report  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  for  the  school  year  ending  in  1864.  A total 
of  nine  students  had  been  graduated  since  the  incejnion  of  the  col- 
lege, four  of  whom  received  their  degrees  in  1864.  The  number  of 
professors  and  tutors  had  risen  to  five,  and  the  student  enrollment  had 
increased  by  seven  over  that  of  1862.  Financially,  however,  the  col- 
lege’s position  had  worsened  rather  than  improved.  Its  income,  en- 
tirely derived  from  tuition,  had  amounted  to  SI, 500,  while  its  expendi- 
tures had  totalled  SEOIO.®** 

By  the  close  of  1867,  the  last  year  for  which  it  submitted  a report, 
student  enrollment  at  WTstmoreland  College  had  declined  to  seventy, 
d here  were  no  graduates  for  this  year;  and  only  one  student  had  been 

March  12,  1852,  ibid.,  1S62,  p.  119. 

“ rhid. 

PRSCS,  IS62,  pp.  265-66. 

‘‘Ibid.,  1862,  p.  282. 

“Ibid.,  I861,  pp.  312-13. 
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awarded  a degree  in  tlie  preceding  yeard^o  ]\or  had  any  improvement 
occurred  in  its  financial  condition;  disbursements  exceeded  income  by 
$275,  and,  aside  from  tuition  fees,  no  other  sources  of  revenue,  like 
those  from  invested  funds  and  endowments,  had  been  developedd°i 
Consequently,  it  offers  small  occasion  for  surprise  to  note  that  less 
than  ten  years  after  its  incorporation  the  college  was  empowered  by 
act  of  legislature  to  dispose  of  its  property  and  to  cease  functioning 
as  an  educational  institutiond®- 

Mercersburg  College.  The  vacuum  created  by  the  removal  of 
Marshall  College  to  Lancaster  after  its  unification  with  Franklin  Col- 
lege induced  the  Mercersburg  Classis  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
aided  by  members  of  the  Maryland  Classis,  to  establish  “a  good  Classi- 
cal school,  which  would  be  carried  forward  under  positive  and  decided 
religious  influence. A “Board  of  Control”  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose was  authorized  by  the  Mercersburg  Classis  to  purchase  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  old  Marshall  College,  then  in  the  possession 
of  a proprietary  institution  operating  under  the  name  of  Marshall 
Collegiate  Institute. Application  for  a charter  was  made  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Franklin  County,  and  the  charter  was 
granted  October  30,  1865.^®^ 

According  to  the  charter,  the  purpose  of  the  newly  created  corpo- 
ration was  to  found  “a  College  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the 
learned  languages,  the  arts,  sciences  and  useful  literature.”  The  new 
institution  was  to  be  known  as  “Mercersburg  College.”  It  was  to  be 
managed  by  a “Board  of  Regents”  invested  with  the  power  to  issue 
certificates  of  stock  in  shares  of  $100  each.  The  principal  and  pro- 
fessors, by  order  and  direction  of  the  regents,  were  granted  the  right 
to  confer  the  usual  degrees. 

Mercersburg  College  began  life  September  27,  1865,1®’^  as  a junior 
college.  Its  initial  curriculum  consisted  of  a three-year  preparatory 
course  and  only  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  college 

^’*’Ibid.,  1867,  p.  376;  ibid.,  1866,  p.  318. 

^°^Ibid„  1867,  p.  377. 

of  May  10,  1871,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1872,  p.  1290. 

^“Mercersburg  College,  Catalogue  (1865-66),  5. 

H.  M.  J.  Klein,  A Century  of  Education  at  Mercersburg,  1836-1936  (Lancaster, 
1936) , 407;  Marshall  Collegiate  Institute,  Annual  Circular  (1864-65) , 3. 

Franklin  County,  Deed  Book,  No.  40,  p.  118,  Courthouse,  Chambersburg. 

Ibid. 

Klein,  Mercersburg,  408. 
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course. 1°'*  The  first  freshman  class  consisting  of  one  “initiate”  was  not 
organized  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  academic  year  of  the  col- 
lege s e.xistence.’'’’*  T\vo  years  later  a full  four-year  college  course  of 
study  was  inaugurated. At  this  time  there  were  two  college  classes, 
the  freshman  and  the  sophomore. Consequently,  two  years  later 
the  institution  was  prepared  to  graduate  its  first  class,  and  it  did  so 
on  ^^ay  31,  1871,  when  two  students  were  awarded  the  Bachelor  of 
•Arts  degree. 11- 

Despite  the  apparently  auspicious  beginning— one  huiuhed  stmlents 
were  enrolled  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  its  first  academic  year— 
the  college  was  unable  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  mounted 
with  each  succeeding  year.n^  From  a high  of  131  students  in  1867, 
the  enrollment  dropped  to  49  in  1880,n‘  the  last  year  of  the  institu- 
tion’s existence  as  a college. Lacking  an  endowment  and  forced 
to  depend  upon  its  income  from  tuition, n®  the  college’s  financial  posi- 
tion deteriorated  to  such  a low  point  in  1880  that  its  total  assets  and 
potential  income  amounted  to  less  than  one-half  its  liabilities.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Synod  of  the  Potomac  declared  the  college  to  be 
insolvent  and  jiroposed  that  the  regents  suspend  classes. 

Responsibility  for  its  failure,  according  to  a contemporary  news- 
paper account,  lay  at  the  feet  of  those  who  had  undertaken  its  care. 
.Ml  efforts  toward  raising  an  endowment  were  crippled  because  of 
“the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  which  permeated  the  bosoms  of 
those  who  should  have  aided  the  ivork.”  Mercerslmrg  College,  the 
article  continued,  “never  recei^■ed  the  hearty  and  unanimous  support 
of  the  ministrv  of  the  church.  . . .’’  The  svnod  in  ivhich  it  was  located 
was  “ever  ready  to  legislate  concerning  it  but  made  no  personal  efforts 
in  its  behalf.  . . .”  In  conclusion,  the  paper  suggested  that  a fitting 

Mcrrcr.sburR  College.  Cntnloguc  912. 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  .-\pplc  to  Dr.  Rniisman,  .August  27,  1866,  Pennsylvania  German 
Society,  Fackenthal  I.ibrarv',  Franklin  and  Nfarshall  College. 

Mercersburg  College,  Catalogue  (1868-69),  11-13. 

^"Ibid.,  13. 

Mercersburg  College,  Program,  First  Annual  Commencement  Cn.p.,  May  31, 
1871);  Merrersburg  College,  Catalogue  (1872-73),  7. 

''■Vhid.  n 865-66),  16. 

^‘Ihid.  (1866-67),  17;  ibid.  H879-80) , 19. 

Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  the  Potomac  of  the  Reformed  Church 
. . . October,  1S80  (Thiladclphia,  1880)  , Minutes  of  October  14,  1880,  p.  36;  Mercers- 
burg  College,  Alumni  Record  (1865-80);  USRCE,  1882-1883,  p.  631. 

”•  Chambersburg  Valley  Spirit,  September  20,  1893. 

Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  the  Potomac,  Minutes  of  October  14, 
1880,  pp.  35-36. 
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epitaph  for  Mercersburg  College  would  be:  “Died  of  Synodical 

Resolutions. 

Ursinus  College.  Doctrinal  differences,  reflective  of  the  ‘ schism 
which  had  developed  within  the  German  Reformed  church,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  Ursinus  College.  Concerned  with  the  “Romaniz- 
ing” tendencies  exhibited  by  certain  sections  of  the  church,  particu- 
larly those  inherent  in  the  “Mercersburg  Theology”  embraced  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  the  theological  seminary  at  Lan- 
caster, the  progenitors  of  Ursinus  College  were  induced  to  found  a 
new  institution  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. n®  De- 
siring that  the  name  of  the  new  college  should  be  symbolic  of  its 
principles,  they  chose  that  of  Zacharias  Ursinus,  a scholar  and  theo- 
logian of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  principal  author  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism. 120 

A charter  was  obtained  from  the  State  legislature  in  February, 
1869,  incorporating  in  Upper  Providence  Township  (now  College- 
ville)  in  the  county  of  Montgomery  “an  institution  of  learning,  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  in  Science,  Literature,  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Learned  Professions,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of 
Ursinus  College.”  It  provided  for  a board  of  directors  with  the  right 
of  perpetual  succession.  The  faculty,  with  the  consent  of  the  direc- 
tors, were  granted  the  right  to  confer  “the  degrees  . . . usually  con- 
ferred by  . . . the  Colleges  and  Universities  of  this  Commonwealth. ”121 

At  their  first  meeting  after  the  securing  of  the  charter,  the  directors 
consummated  the  conveyance  to  their  ownership  of  the  property  of 
the  Freeland  Seminary  (founded  in  1848)  and  continued  it  as  the 
preparatory  department  of  Ursinus  College, 122  which  opened  for  in- 
struction September  6,  1870.123  a faculty  was  elected,  consisting  of  a 
“President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  Biblical  Studies,  &c.”;  a “Vice  President,  and  Professor 

Chambersburg  Valley  Spirit,  .Septemljer  20.  1893. 

L.  Messinger,  “History  of  rr.sinus  College,”  The  Ruby,  I (ISQO)  , 13; 
Grant  E.  Harrity,  “The  Events  Leading  to  the  Founding  of  Ursinus  College”  (Un- 
published Bachelor  of  Divinity  dissertation,  Ursinus  College,  1949)  , 1 ff.;  Clifton  S. 
Hunsicker,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania:  A History,  3 vols.  (Chicago,  1923)  , 
1,  395. 

’“Messinger,  “History  of  Ursinus  College,”  The  Ruby,  I,  15. 

’^Act  of  February  5,  1869,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1869,  p.  107. 

’“Freeland  Seminary,  Catalogue  (October,  1849),  7 ff.;  ibid.  (October,  1851),  9; 
Ursinus  College,  Announcement  (February  12,  1869)  . The  Freeland  Seminary 
catalogues  are  located  in  the  Ursinus  College  Library. 

’“Ursinus  College,  Catalogue  (1869-70),  12. 
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ot  MaLlieiiKiiicb,  Mcdiaiiici,  llic  llainioiiy  ot  Science,  and  Revealeil 
Religion”;  an  "Adjunci  Prolehsor  ol  the  Latin  and  (.reek  Languages 
and  Liteiatnie,  &c.”;  a 'Trolessor  ol  the  Geiinan  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, ot  History,  the  History  and  Philosophy  ol  Language,  &c.”; 
an  unfUled  prolessorship  ol  “Belles  Lettres  and  Political  Lconoiny”; 
a "Prolessor  ol  Chemistry,  C.eology,  Botany,  !kc.”;  a “Lecturer  on 
Piiysiology  and  Anatomy”;  and  an  instructor  in  the  acatlemic  tlepart- 
ment,  a teaclier  ol  instrumental  music,  and  a teacher  ol  vocal  musied-* 
Admission  retjuirements  were  lormulated,  and  a lour-year  graded  col- 
lege curriculum  was  adopted.'-^  Three  years  alter  the  inception  ol 
classes,  live  students  who  had  completed  the  college  course  to  the 
satislaction  ol  the  laculty  and  the  trustees  were  awardetl  the  Bachelor 
ol  Arts  degree  (1873),  the  first  degrees  to  be  conlerred  by  Ibsinus 
Colleged**^ 

Gettysburg  College.  Representing  the  first  major,  independent 
effort  ol  the  Lutherans  to  establish  a college  under  their  auspices, 
(.ettysburg  College  emerged  as  a higher  extension  ol  a classical  school, 
which  was  lotinded  in  June,  1827,  and  named  the  “Gettysburg  Gym- 
nasium” in  the  summer  ol  1829d-'  Because  ol  its  “salutary  inllucnce 
in  advancing  the  cause  ol  liberal  education,  particularly  among  the 
German  portion  ol  our  lellow  citizens,”  the  State  legislature  in  April, 
1832,  erected  the  Gettysburg  Gymnasium  “into  a College,  lor  the  edu- 
cation ol  youth  in  the  learned  languages,  the  arts,  sciences  and  uselul 
literature,”  by  the  stvle  and  title  ol  “Pennsylvania  College  ol  Gettys- 

burg.”i28 

'I'he  charter  established  a corporation,  composed  ot  all  those  who 
std)scribed  to  the  lunds  ol  the  institution,  to  be  known  as  “'I'he  jratrons 
ol  Pennsvlvania  College  in  Gettysburg,  in  the  county  ol  Adams.”  They 
were  to  meet  annuallv  and  were  to  elect  a board  ol  trustees  ol  twenty- 
one  members,  three-lourths  ol  whom  were  to  be  selected  Irom  among 
the  patrons.  No  person  was  to  be  denied  reception  as  a pupil  or  elec- 
tion as  a patron,  trustee,  teacher,  or  officer  because  ol  his  religious 
beliels.  Responsibility  lor  lulfdling  all  corporate  lunctions  was  vested 
in  the  trustees,  who,  together  with  the  laculty,  were  entitled  to  conler 
the  degrees  “usually  grantetl  in  other  colleges.  . . .”  In  addition  to 

'-Uhid.,  3. 

^Ihid.,  15-18. 

I’rsinus  College,  Decennial  Cataloi’ue  (1871-81),  10. 

Pennsylvania  College,  Catalogue  (P'ebruary,  1837) , 13. 

.Act  of  .April  7,  1832,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1831-1832,  p.  365. 
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those  professorships  customary  in  other  colleges,  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege was  to  institute  a German  professorship,  the  incumbent  of  which 
was  to  “instruct  such  young  men  as  may  resort  to  the  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  qualified  to  be  teachers  of  those  primary 
schools,  in  which,  according  to  the  act  passed  last  session,  both  German 
and  English  are  to  be  taught.  . . .”^29 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  charter,  the  trustees  appointed  by 
the  patrons  of  Pennsylvania  College  held  their  first  meeting  (July  4, 
1832)  and  organized  themselves  by  electing  the  oflicers  of  the  board. 
They  selected  their  hrst  faculty,  composed  of:  a “Prof,  of  intellectual 
Philosophy  and  Moral  Sciences”;  a “Prof,  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
German  Literature”;  a “Prof,  of  the  Greek  language  & Belles  Lettres”; 
a “Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy”;  and  a 
“Prof,  of  Mineralogy  & Botany. jt  -vvas  anticipated  that  a compe- 
tent professor  of  the  French  language  would  be  appointed  by  the  time 
the  college  opened  its  doors  for  instruction.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  the  selection  of  the  first  president  of  the  college  was  deferred 
until  1834.1^1  Finally,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Pennsylvania  College 
go  into  operation  “on  the  seventh  day  of  November  next. ”122 

In  addition  to  the  contributions  received  from  the  patrons,  steps 
were  taken  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  assure  the  institution’s 
continued  life.  A committee  was  appointed  to  apply  to  the  State 
legislature  for  financial  aid.^^s  Evidently  the  committee  performed 
its  work  well,  for  the  Assembly  in  February,  1834,  voted  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,000  to  the  college,  plus  $3,000  per  year  for  the  next  five 
years,  provided  the  college  raised  a similar  fund  from  other  sources. 
Scholarships  were  offered  for  sale,  entitling  the  subscriber  of  $75  to 
gratuitous  tuition  for  one  student  for  the  four  years  of  the  college 
course,  and  the  donor  of  $100  to  a similar  privilege  for  one  student 


^ Ibid. 

130  Pennsylvania  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  July  4,  1832,  pp.  1-2,  President’s 
Office,  Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

April  14,  1834,  pp.  14-15. 

Julv  4,  1832,  p.  3. 

''^^Ibid.,  .September  26,  1832,  p.  7. 

.^ct  of  Februarv  6,  1834,  Pennsylvania,  I.aws,  1833-1814,  p.  34.  The  matching 
requirement  seemed  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  trustees,  for  in  April,  1834, 
they  passed  a resolution  thanking  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  other  gentlemen  “thro 
whose  disinterested  and  zealous  exertions  the  appropriations  for  this  College  was 
obtained  from  the  legislature.”  and  in  1842  thev  resolved  to  set  aside  the  State 
appropriation  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  college.  Pennsylvania 
College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  April  15,  1834,  p.  17:  September  14,  1842,  p.  99. 
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lor  both  tlic  j)reparatory  and  die  collegiaic  coursesd-**’  Funher,  organ 
i/ed  coininunity  support  was  sought  by  the  appointment  ol  two  agents 
"to  lay  the  claims  ol  this  institution  beiore  the  jHiblic,  and  solicit 
funds. ”1*'’ 

To  facilitate  instruction  and  to  provide  the  essential  lacilitics  and 
equipment  necessary  for  its  successful  prosecution,  the  trustees  adopted 
regulations  governing  the  deportment  and  discipline  of  the  students 
and  circumscribing  the  area  of  curricular  ollerings,  and  they  voted 
funds  for  the  initiation  of  a library  and  the  enlargement  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  jihilosophical  apparatus. The  laculty  was  enjoined  against 
permitting  anything  relating  to  party  politics  to  be  admitted  to  the 
public  exercises  of  the  institution,  and  the  students  were  barreil  from 
attending  any  political  celebration. .\s  for  the  library  and  equip- 
ment, the  trustees  in  1831  voted  to  exjiend  S.300  “in  the  purchase  of 
an  incipient  College  Library”  and  .S300  for  a “Chemical  R:  Philosophi- 
cal .\pparatus.”'^°  That  a library  tvas  begun  is  evidenced  first  by  the 
faculty’s  lormulating  rides  for  its  use,  and  second  by  the  trustees’  direct- 
ing that  a suitable  room  be  procured  for  housing  the  books. 

Since  the  earliest  records  are  silent  with  respect  to  curricular  offer- 
ings, it  can  only  be  presumetl  that  the  college  course  was  both  an 
extension  and  an  enlargement  of  that  olfered  by  its  predecessor,  the 
(iymnasium.  It  was  not  until  1831,  two  years  after  college  instruction 
had  commenced,  that  the  institution  published  a four-year  graded 
course  for  the  collegiate  de])artment  and  the  reijuirements  lor  admis- 
sion to  that  dejiartment.’”  Having  completeil  the  course  and  having 
sustained  a satisfactory  examination,  three  students,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  facultv,  were  awarded  the  Bachelor  of  .\rts  degree 
(1831),  the  first  degrees  to  be  conferred  by  fiettysburg  College. 

8u8(}uehanna  Tniver.sily.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  for  estab- 
lishing a missionary  institute  similar  to  the  seminary  for  educating 

'--■Ibid.,  .Vpiil  1.'),  18.31.  p.  ir>. 

'^Ibid.,  ,\pril  2.1,  18.1.1.  p.  23. 

Ibid.,  September  26,  1832,  pp.  t IT. 

'^Ibid.,  September  18.  1833.  p.  11. 

Ibid.,  .April  15,  1834,  pp.  16-17. 

I’cniisylvania  College.  .Minutes  of  l aculty,  June  19,  1834,  President’s  Office, 
Gettysburg  College;  Pennsylvania  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  17, 
183l!  p.  20. 

Pennsylvania  College,  Charter  . . . with  Course  of  Studies  (n.p.,  1834)  , 9-10. 

Pcnnsvlvania  College,  Minutes  of  T rustees,  I,  September  17,  1834,  p.  19. 
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missionaries  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Kurtz  in 
1855  proposed  to  the  Maryland  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  that 
it  found  an  institution  for  the  education  of  pious  young  men  for  the 
Gospel  ministry  without  their  having  to  pursue  a curriculum  demand- 
ing an  eight-  or  ten-year  course  of  trainingd-*'^  Kurtz’s  plan  w'as  favor- 
ably received  by  the  synod;  a board  of  managers  tor  tlie  proposed 
institute  was  appointed,  which  board  held  its  first  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1856,  and  adopted  statutes  for  the  government  of  the  Missionary 
Institute  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churchd^'*  The  Reverend  Dr. 
Kurtz  was  elected  the  first  “Superintendent”  of  the  Institute  and  "Pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  Systematic  Divinity 
& Pastoral  Theology  & such  other  branches  as  the  Board  may  assign 
him,”  at  a salary  of  $1,000  per  annum;  and  a traveling  agent  was 
appointed  “to  collect  funds  in  aid  of  the  Institute. 

It  was  originally  resolved  to  locate  the  institution  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland.^'*®  However,  this  resolution  was  soon  rescinded  so  that  the 
managers  could  give  preference  to  any  town  or  neighborhood  which 
would  offer  the  largest  pecuniary  contribution. Moreover,  the  receipt 
of  attractive  offers  from  localities  situated  outside  of  Maryland,  partic- 
ularly in  Pennsylvania,  induced  the  board  of  managers  to  dissolve  its 
connection  with  the  Maryland  Synod  and  to  constitute  itself  a self- 
perpetuating  body  with  the  right  to  fill  its  own  vacancies. This  act 
left  the  board  free  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  town  of  Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania,  which  offered  to  raise  subscriptions  amounting  to  $22,- 
000,  with  a prospect  of  increasing  those  subscriptions  to  $25,000,  pro- 
vided the  managers  agreed  to  locate  the  institute  there  and  consented, 
as  part  of  the  contract,  to  establish  “a  first  rate  school  for  boys,  and  a 
college  for  females. 

Moving  rapidly  on  the  heels  of  this  decision,  the  managers  filed  an 
application  for  incorporation  (May  25,  1858)  with  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  were  granted  a 

Missionary  Institute,  Minutes  of  Managers,  I,  August  31,  1858,  pp.  38  ff.. 
President’s  Office,  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania:  William 
Noetling,  “Higher  Education,”  PRSPI,  1877,  pp.  504-505. 

“‘Missionary  Institute,  Minutes  of  Managers,  I,  December  15,  1856,  pp.  1 ff. 

^*Hbid.,  February  9,  October  19,  1857,  pp.  5-6,  7;  May  3,  1858,  p.  15. 

^*^Ibid.,  December  15,  1856,  p.  5. 

Ibid,,  February  9,  1857,  p.  5. 

^‘^Ibid.,  October  19,  1857,  p.  9. 

^*'>Ibid.,  March  24,  May  3,  1858,  pp.  11,  15. 
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charter  the  following  .September.'''’  The  charter  provided  for  the 
cieation  of  “a  'Iheological  and  Literary  institution,  in  or  near  tlie 
Borough  of  Selinsgrove,  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  known  by 
the  name,  style  and  title  of  ‘The  Missionary  Institute  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  (.lunch,’  ” with  the  riglit  of  perpetual  succession.  The  in- 
stitute teas  given  the  power  “to  grant  diplomas  to  its  graduates,  to- 
gether uith  all  the  other  powers,  riglits,  privileges,  and  immunities 
usually  apjjertaining  to,  or  belonging  to  Classical  and  Theological  In- 
stitutions or  Colleges.’’"" 

krom  the  outset,  the  institute  limited  the  scope  of  its  classical  depart- 
ment"’'-'’ to  providing  students  with  the  necessary  instruction  and 
facilities  for  accpiiring  a respectable  business  education  as  also  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  of  College.”  Ac- 
cordingly, classes  cvere  initiated  in  the  “Collegiate  Department”  on 
June  II,  1858,  to  which  students  were  admitted  who  met  no  other 
specified  recpiirement  than  that  of  a “good  moral  character.”''53  Nor 
■was  tlie  curriculum  for  this  department  much  more  specific  than  the 
condition  set  for  admission.  Students  were  informed  that  “No  degrees 
are  conferred  in  the  Collegiate  Department— Collegiate  Certificates, 
however,  will  be  given  to  all  worthy  students,  certifying  to  the  attain- 
ments ivhich  they  have  made.”"'-' 

Beginning  with  1861,  occasional  attempts  were  made  to  extend  the 
classical  curriculum  to  comprehend  a lull  college  program  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  .Arts  degree."''’'-  In  1888,  on  the  basis  of  a petition 
submitted  by  the  students  of  the  class  of  1888  and  1889,  the  managers 
adopted  the  recommendation  to  confer  degrees.'''"'  However,  nothing 
ivas  done  to  implement  this  decision  by  ivay  of  curriculum  revision 

'^.Sindcr  Comm.  Deed  Book.  No.  1.  p.  Ifil  (.September  21,  18.58).  Coiirlhousc, 
MiddleburR.  It  .should  he  noted  here  that,  in  accordance  with  their  agreement 
leitli  the  ciii/ens  of  Selin.sgrovc,  the  managers  simnltaneonsly  obtained  a separate 
charter  establishing  "The  .Sns(|nehanna  l emale  College  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church."  Ibid.,  •I.'it)  (.Sc[)temher  21.  18.")S). 

'~'^Ibid.,  -ird  (.September  21,  1858). 

'”'rhe  theological  dc'i)aruncnt  will  be  discns.sed  in  the  chapter  on  theological 
education. 

Missionary  Itistitutc,  Minutes  of  Managers.  I,  .August  31,  1858,  p.  30;  Missionary 
Institute,  Cntnlop^uc  (1858-59),  13. 

'^Ihid.,  M,  19. 

'“•'Missionary  Institute.  Minutes  of  Managers,  I,  March  5,  1861,  p.  73. 

'-''Ibid.,  September  29,  October  18,  1887,  pp.  250-.52,  253;  June  5,  1888,  pp.  258-59. 
An  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  .Arts,  the  first  and  only  degree  awarded  by  Sus- 
r|uehanna  I niversity  as  the  Missionary  Institute,  was  conferred  the  following  year 
on  the  "Rev.  Day.’’  Missionary  Institute.  Minutes  of  Directors,  I,  July  9,  1889,  p. 
269.  The  minutes  now  refer  to  the  managers  as  “Directors.” 
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until  1894.  In  that  year  the  directors  voted  to  “enlarge  the  Curriculum 
to  a full  College  course”  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degrees;  to  amend  their  constitution,  changing  the  name 
of  the  institution  to  Susquehanna  University  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church;  and  to  change  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  school  from 
“Superintendent”  to  “President. The  change  of  name  to  Susque- 
hanna University  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  legally 
confirmed  in  1895  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Snyder 
County.^5® 

In  accordance  with  their  decision,  the  directors  instituted  a four- 
year  graded  college  course  of  study.^"®  In  1896,  two  years  after  the 
inauguration  of  this  curriculum,  Susquehanna  University  awarded  its 
first  degrees  in  course,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  to  six  men  com- 
prising the  first  graduating  class. Recognition  of  its  newly  acquired 
collegiate  status  was  accorded  the  university  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who,  in  his  report  for  1895-1896,  for 
the  first  time  classified  the  institution  among  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country.!®! 

Muhlenberg  College.  In  the  spring  of  1848  a school  in  Allen- 
town was  opened  with  four  pupils  under  the  name  of  Allentown 
Seminary.!®-  The  school  continued  with  varied  success  until  March, 
1864,  when  it  was  chartered  by  the  State  legislature  as  the  Allentown 
Collegiate  Institute  and  Military  Academy.!®®  It  was  from  these  begin- 
nings that  Muhlenberg  College  arose. 

Eor  some  years  the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
considering  the  propriety  of  establishing  a new  institution  of  learning 
within  its  bounds.  At  a meeting  in  1860  it  appointed  a special  com- 
mittee to  study  the  matter  and  to  prepare  proposals  for  the  considera- 

Ibid.,  II,  June  5,  6,  December  4,  1894,  pp.  43,  46,  54,  57. 

’^Snyder  County,  Miscellaneous  Record,  No.  4,  p.  221  (February  25,  1895)  , Court- 
house, Middleburg. 

^Susquehanna  University,  Catalogue  (1894-95),  24-27. 

^“Susquehanna  University,  Minutes  of  Directors,  II,  June  15,  1896,  p.  83. 

^‘^USRCE,  1895-1896,  II,  1973.  The  Commissioner’s  report  for  1894-1895,  II, 
2092,  lists  the  institution  among  the  private  academies  and  secondary  schools. 

'^'‘^Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  I (October,  1852),  200-201;  E.  J.  Young,  ‘‘Muhlen- 
berg College,”  PRSCS,  1868,  p.  158;  Robert  E.  IVright,  ‘‘Muhlenberg  College,” 
Addresses  Delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Faculty  and  Laying  of  the  Corner- 
Stone  of  Muhlenberg  College  at  Allentown,  September  3d  and  4th,  1867  (Allentown, 
1868)  , 3;  S.  E.  Ochsenford  (ed.)  , Muhlenberg  College  (Allentown,  1892)  , 43. 

.Act  of  March  17,  1864,  Pennsylvania,  Laics,  1864,  p.  42. 
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tion  ol  ilie  niinisterium  at  its  meeting  in  1861.***'*  'rhough  the  com- 
mittee’s {han  for  removing  the  German  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  at  Gettysburg  to  Allentown  jrroved  unaccejrtable  to 
the  synotl,  the  niinisterium  did  adopt  that  portion  of  a subsequent 
report  which  proposed  “ That  the  Allentown  Seminary  ...  be  recom- 
mended as  a preparatory  institution  where  young  men  who  desire  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry  can  pursue  their  studies.  . . 

lire  transformation  of  the  .\llentown  Seminary  in  1864  into  the 
Allentown  Collegiate  Institute  and  Military  .Veademy  with  full  col- 
legiate powers  stimulated  a committee  (ajipointed  to  propose  suitable 
arrantjements  for  securing  buildings  for  a college  and  teachers’  semi- 
nary)  to  urge  the  synod  “to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  .-Mlentown  Collegiate  Institute,  that  the  institution  may 
not  pass  into  other  hands  before  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  our 
Synod  of  obtaining  full  possession  of  the  same.”  With  the  adoption 
of  this  recommendation,  the  niinisterium  moved  towards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  .•Ulentoivn  Collegiate  Institute.*'’"®  So  successful  were  the 
labors  of  the  committee  that  by  1867  the  synod  was  informed  of  the 
rapid  realization  of  its  goals:  “to  secure  the  continuation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  school,  established  nineteen  years  ago,  for  the  promotion 
of  Christian  education;  to  bring  this  Institution  under  the  supervision 
of  our  Church;  and  to  raise  it  to  the  grade  of  a full  college.  .Muhlen- 
berg College  can  and  ivill  soon  be  formally  opened  with  very  fair 
prospects  of  success.”*®' 

Lutheran  sentiment  was  bv  no  means  united  in  favor  of  the  new 
institution.  Serious  cjuestions  -were  raised  as  to  the  need  for  and  the 
a]ipropriatencss  of  a second  Lutheran  college  since  a jnosperous  and 
successful  school  already  existed  at  Gettysburg.  The  Reverend  Fred- 
eritk  .Augustus  Muhlenberg,  the  first  jiresident  of  Muhlenberg  College, 

"‘Wl iriutr^  of  ihr  Illth  Antuial  Session  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Minislcrium  . . . (Lanca,stcr.  18fi0)  . June  8.  181)0.  p.  30. 

Minutes  of  the  ll  tth  Annual  Session  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministcrium  . . . (Lancaster,  1861).  May  29,  1861,  pp,  39-'10;  Minutes  of  the  115th 
Annual  Session  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  . . . (Allentown, 
1862)  , June  19,  1862,  p.  36. 

'’“'Minutes  of  the  117th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministcrium  . . . (.Allentown,  1861),  July  27,  1861,  pp.  83-8-1;  Minutes  of  the  118th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  . . . (Allentown, 
186.5),  June  1,5.  1865,  pp.  36-37;  Minutes  of  the  Special  and  119th  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  German  Evanaelicat  Lutheran  Ministerium  . . . (Philadelphia,  1866),  June 
I I.  1866,  pp.  31,32. 

''"Minutes  of  the  Special  and  120th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Ministerium  . . . (Germantown,  1867),  June  18,  1867,  p.  29. 
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sought  to  nullily  the  force  of  these  objections  by  arguing  that  Gettys- 
burg College  was  too  far  distant  and  difficult  of  access  to  satisfy  the 
higher  educational  needs  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  church.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  though  Gettysburg  College  was  enjoying  the 
highest  student  enrollment  in  its  history,  only  twenty-five  of  its  students 
represented  a synod  of  fifty  thousand  communicants.  Of  even  greater 
consequence,  in  the  view  of  Muhlenberg,  was  the  schism  which  had 
developed  within  the  church,  making  mandatory  the  establishment  of 
a separate  college.  Concerning  this  cleavage  he  said: 

. . . with  respect  to  Pennsylvania  College,  we  have,  for  the  space 
of  seventeen  years,  been  endeavoring  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  feeling  for  the  brethren  by  whom  it  has  been  managed; 
we  have  either,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributed  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  to  its  support;  have  been  sending  our 
representatives  and  students  there,  and  have  made  use  of  every 
effort  to  unite  our  entire  church  in  Pennsylvania  in  its  support; 
but  w'e  are  compelled,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  to  lament 
that  all  our  efforts  to  conciliate,  consolidate,  and  assimilate,  have 
most  signally  failed,  and  that  we  have  met  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. . . . We  are  therefore  compelled  to  organize  a College  for 
ourselves,  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  education  of  our 
children,  and  to  furnish  a sufficient  number  of  students  for 
our  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  and  adequate  to  the 
growing  demands  of  our  church  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where.^®® 

The  meeting  of  the  synod  which  heard  the  announcement  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  Allentown  Collegiate  Institute  and  Military  Academy 
also  received  a report  from  a committee  of  the  newly  constituted  board 
of  trustees  of  Muhlenberg  College.  This  report  outlined  the  steps  taken 
to  form  a stock  company  and  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of 
the  institute.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  charter,  a meeting 
of  the  stockholders  was  called  February  2,  1867,  and  a new  board  of 
trustees  was  provided  for,  twelve  of  whom  w'ere  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders and  six  of  whom  were  to  be  elected  by  the  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  from  such  of  its  members  as 
were  stockholders. 

Little  time  was  lost  by  the  newly  organized  board  of  trustees  in 
adopting  measures  necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  new  college.  A 
faculty  was  selected,  and  the  Reverend  F.  A.  Muhlenberg  was  unani- 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  “Inaugural  .\ddress,”  Addresses  Delivered  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion. 21  ff. 

^’“‘Minutes  of  the  Special  and  120th  Annual  Meeting,  June  18,  1867,  pp.  30-31. 
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mously  elected  as  the  first  president  of  Midilenbcrg  Colleged"*’  In 
turn,  the  facidty  held  its  first  meeting  in  August,  1867,  and  arranged 
for  the  fornudation  of  a roster  of  recitations  in  anticipation  of  the 
o]jening  of  the  college  on  September  -1,  1867d"^ 

Unlike  most  of  its  predecessors,  which  established  their  college 
classes  from  freshman  to  senior  in  successive  steps,  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege sprang  to  full  organization  in  one  bound.  Even  prior  to  its  formal 
opening,  a sufficient  number  of  properly  (pialified  applicants  were  en- 
rolled to  enable  the  faculty  to  institute  classes  in  all  four  years  of  the 
college  course.^"-  To  provide  for  these,  admission  rcciuirements  were 
formulated,  and  a four-year  curriculum  adopted. ^"■'5 

In  June,  1868,  one  year  after  the  opening  of  the  college,  the  faculty 
recommended  the  senior  class,  consisting  of  four  men,  for  the  first  de- 
gree in  the  arts.^’'  The  following  day  the  trustees  confirmed  the  rec- 
ommendation and  authorized  the  j)iesident  to  confer  the  degree  of 
“Artiuin  Bachelor”  on  .Muhlenberg's  first  graduating  class. 

Thiel  College.  Imbued  with  the  desire  to  further  “some  benev- 
olent jjurpose  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  King- 
dom,” .V.  Louis  Thiel  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  1865  entrusted 
the  sum  of  .85,500  to  the  Reverend  ^V.  Passavant  to  invest  in  such 
a cause.  Together  they  decided  that  the  donation  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  “sacred  to  the  interests  of  Christian  educa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. "i"'’  The 
following  year  an  academy  or  classical  school,  known  as  Thiel  Hall, 
was  initiated  at  Phillipsburg  (now  Monaca) , offering,  in  addition  to 
the  secondary  school  jnogram,  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of 
the  college  course. 

In  1869  Mr.  Passavant  ollcred  Thiel  Hall  to  the  Pittsburgh  Synod 
subject  to  two  conditions:  first,  should  the  synod  decide  to  sell  the 

'■”lhid.,  31. 

MiililciibciR  College,  Miiuiles  of  raciiliy,  I,  .\cigust  30,  September  2,  1867, 
Miiblenberg  College  Library,  .Allentown,  Penn.syhania. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Cnlnlogur  (1867-68),  M;  PRSCS,  1868,  p.  158. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Catnloguc  (1867-68),  12-13. 

'■‘Muhlenberg  College,  Minnies  of  I'acnlty,  1,  June  22,  1868. 

'"Muhlenberg  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  23,  1868,  p.  95,  Treasurer’s 
Olliee,  Muhlenberg  College,  .Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

Thr  Pillsbiirf^h  Synod  of  the  Evarifrclical  Lutheran  Church:  Sessions  and 
/irtinn  of  thr  Twenty-seventh  Convention  . . . (Pittsburgh,  1869)  , October  16, 
1869,  pp.  33-35. 

Ibid.;  Libs  H.  Rurge.ss,  Memorial  History  of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod  of  the 
F.vangclica!  Lutheran  Church,  J7I8-18I5-1925  (Greenville,  Pa.,  1925) , 92. 
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property,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  to  be  used  in  the  promotion 
of  Christian  education  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  church;  second,  the  academy  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  a “Synodical  Institution  of  Learning  in  connection  with 
the  ‘Pittsburgh  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.’  ’’  At  the 
same  time,  in  concurrence  with  Mr.  Thiel,  Passavant  suggested  that 
the  synod  move  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a college  by  electing 
a board  of  trustees  and  by  obtaining  a charter  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  legislature.^'^® 

The  synod  accepted  the  gift  under  the  imposed  conditions,  passed 
a resolution  stating  “that  the  time  has  now  come  to  take  the  pre- 
liminary steps  for  the  establishment  of  a College  within  our  bounds,’’ 
and  elected  a board  of  trustees  with  instructions  to  apply  for  a charter 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature. Acting  swiftly,  the  trustees 
procured  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  General  Assembly  in  April, 
1870.  The  charter  erected  Thiel  Hall,  then  located  at  Phillipsburg, 
Beaver  County,  into  an  “institution  of  learning,  consisting  of  a college 
and  such  preparatory  departments  as  the  trustees  thereof  may  deem 
necessary,  to  be  permanently  located  at  such  place  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  trustees  hereafter  may  determine,  under  the  name, 
style  and  title  of  Thiel  college  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church. 
. . .’’  It  vested  the  management  of  the  institution  in  a board  of  trustees, 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  in  number,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  A faculty  was  provided 
for,  to  consist  of  a president  and  other  professors,  with  the  power  “to 
give  and  confer  all  such  diplomas,  degrees  and  honors  as  are  usually 
given  or  conferred  in  colleges  or  universities. 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  charter,  the  trustees  met  and  resolved 
for  the  present  “to  seek  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Institu- 
tion, consisting  of  the  First  & Second  College  classes,  together  with  a 
Preparatory  Department”;  to  elect  for  this  purpose  a “first  & second 
Professor,  and  a Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department”;  to  devote 
the  income  from  the  fund  donated  to  them  for  the  support  of  the 
professors,  and  to  apply  the  income  from  tuition  to  the  same  purpose; 
and  to  commence  the  first  session  of  the  college  at  Thiel  Hall, 
Phillipsburg,  on  September  1,  1870.^®^ 

Pittsburgh  Synod  . . . Twenty-seventh  Convention,  October  16,  1869,  pp.  34-35. 

™Ibid„  October  18,  1869,  pp.  35-36. 

’“Act  of  April  14,  1870,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1870,  p.  1167. 

Thiel  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  21,  1870,  p.  7,  Bursar’s  Office, 
Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pennsylvania. 
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Since  the  charter  delegated  to  the  trustees  the  decision  as  to  the 
permanent  location  of  the  college,  stipulating  only  that  it  be  in 
western  Pennsyhania,  ’ they  considered  the  site  at  Phillipsburg  as 
temjjorary  and  were  ready  to  move  the  institution  to  that  town  or  city 
which  promised  the  best  financial  and  material  inducements^-  An 
offer  of  five  acres  of  land  and  SI 0,000  in  cash  was  made  bv  citizens  of 
Greenville,  Pennsylvania,  if  Thiel  College  were  permanently  located 
there.  This  bid  was  accepted  by  the  trustees  after  subsetjuent  negotia- 
tions had  succeeded  in  raising  the  cash  donation  to  $20,000;  and  on 
September  7,  1871,  the  transfer  to  Greenville  was  effected. 

In  the  meantime,  classes  were  in  progress,  embracing  the  preparatory 
department  and  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  college 
(ourse.i*'^  That  the  college  was  not  yet  ready  to  extend  its  curriculum 
beyond  the  sophomore  year  is  evidenced  by  a resolution  of  the  trustees 
recommending  that  those  students  prepared  to  enter  the  junior  class 
continue  their  studies  at  Muhlenberg  College  and  that  the  faculty  of 
that  institution  be  recpiested  “to  admit  our  students  upon  the  examina- 
tions of  Thiel  College.”*®^  It  was  not  until  1872  that  the  board  of 
trustees  determined  to  incorporate  the  junior  year  into  the  course  of 
study;  and  one  more  year  was  to  pass  before  a committee  of  the  trustees 
was  instructed  “to  increase  the  teaching  force  in  order  to  retain  the 
senior  class. 

I'o  implement  its  newly  won  status  as  a fully  organized  college,  a 
four-year  course  of  study  was  adopted.  Since  the  trustees  had  early  de- 
cided to  admit  females  as  well  as  males  into  the  institution,  a “Young 
Ladies  Curriculum”  was  also  provided. i®'  On  the  basis  of  having  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  prescribed  curriculum,  the  senior  class,  con- 
sisting of  six  men,  received  the  Bachelor  of  .Arts  degree  in  187'!,  the 
first  de.grees  to  be  conferred  by  Thiel  College.^®®  The  following  year 
the  trustees  resolved  that  four  young  women  “who  have  completed  the 

of  April  H,  1870,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  J870,  p.  1167;  N’.  tV.  Porter,  "Thiel 
College,"  PfiSCS,  1 872,  p.  1.32. 

Thiel  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  January  11,  May  10,  1871,  pp.  15-17,  20; 
Erie  Gazette,  February  9,  1871;  Rurgess,  Pittsburgh  Synod,  92. 

Thiel  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  21,  1870,  p.  6, 

'’^Ihid.,  July  6,  1871,  p.  22. 

"^Ibid.,  February  27.  1872,  p.  38;  June  24,  1873,  p.  52. 

Ibid.,  October  3.  1871,  p.  23;  Thiel  College,  Catalogue  n875-76),  16-19. 
’*"Tliiel  College.  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  24,  1874,  p.  65. 
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full  course  of  Studies  embraced  in  the  Young  Ladies  Curriculum  be 
graduated  to  the  same  degree  with  the  Young  Men  of  the  Senior 
Class.”i89 

^^Ubid.,  June  23,  1875,  p.  72. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  German  Sectarians 

1.  I'HtlR  .VlTITUDE  To^\’ARDS  EDUCATION 

II  luis  Iieen  noted  previously  that  the  sectarians  were  among  the 
first  of  the  Cierman  immigrants  and  that  they  enjoyed  a numerical 
superiority  over  the  "church”  people  until  the  close  of  the  fourth 
decatle  of  the  eighteenth  centuryd  d'hey  early  established  a school 
at  Ciermantown  with  Pastorius  as  teacher.-  Daniel  Ealckner,  one  of 
the  early  Pietists,  proposed  school  teaching  as  a possible  occupation 
and  sjmke  of  the  resolve  of  the  settlers  on  the  ^Vissahickon  to  give 
“public  instruction  to  the  little  children  of  this  country.  . . The 
Schwenkfelders,  who  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  1730’s,  adopted 
articles  of  agreement  in  1764  for  the  inauguration  of  a school  sys- 
tem.* These  are  but  samples  of  what  James  O.  Knauss  characterizes 
as  the  unanimous  approval  of  elementary  instruction  of  the  German 
religious  denominations.^ 

Ehis  approval,  however,  did  not  always  result  in  material  sup- 
pent.  Gottliel)  Mittelberger  deplored  the  lot  of  the  preacher  and 
the  official.  I'he  former,  he  maintained,  were  "hired  by  the  year  like 
the  cowherds  in  Germany."®  Despite  their  resolve  to  establish  a 
school  system,  the  .Schwenkfelders  had  serious  reservations  as  to  its 
possible  benefits,  and  they  cautiously  included  among  the  articles 
of  agreement  an  escaj)e  clause  which  promised  the  restitution  of 
their  contributions  to  the  subscribers  in  the  event  that  the  enter- 
jnise  should  jirove  "more  harmful  than  beneficial.”'^  As  late  as  1814 
the  Sixty-seventh  Gonvention  of  the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Penn- 

'Suj)ia,  20-21;  Uittingcr,  German  Religious  I.ife,  .53;  Diihhs,  "The  Founding  of 
the  (,ennan  Clhmclics  of  rcnnsylvania,”  PMIIIl,  W'll  (1803),  213. 

- Ilittinger,  Germans,  33. 

“.Sadise  (cd.)  , Falckncr's  Curieusc,  99;  Oswald  Seidensteckcr,  "The  Hermits  of 
the  \\‘is.sahickon,"  PMHIi,  XI  (1887),  ‘141. 

‘ Krieljcl,  " The  .Schwenkfelders  in  I’ennsylvania,"  Pennsylvania  German  Society, 
Proceedings  and  Addresses,  XIII  (1901),  120-21;  Sachse,  German  Sectarians,  I,  215. 

“ Knau.ss,  Social  Conditions,  86. 

“Mittelberger,  Journey,  63. 

“Quoted  by  Rriebel,  "1  he  Schwenkfelders  in  Pennsylvania,"  Pennsylvania  German 
Society,  Proceedings  and  Addresses,  XIII  HOOl)  , 127-28. 
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sylvania  declared,  “The  Synod  laments  that  onr  Germans  in  many 
sections  are  too  parsimonious  in  the  support  of  their  preachers  and 
school-teachers,  so  that  many  good  and  useful  men  must  suffer 
actual  want.”® 

The  opposition  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  German  popula- 
tion to  the  charity  school  movement  of  the  1750’s  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  belief  that  the  Germans  were  opposed  to  all  education. 
Ostensibly  the  purpose  of  the  movement,  according  to  William 
Smith,  was  “To  establish  some  charitable  Schools  for  the  pious  Edu- 
cation of  German  Youth  of  all  Denominations,  as  well  as  English 
Youth  that  may  reside  among  them  . . . .”®  However,  other  pur- 
poses, besides  altruism,  motivated  Smith  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Charity  Schools.  These  aims  are  clearly  expressed  in  the  following; 

Faithful  Protestant  Ministers,  and  School-masters,  should  be 
sent  and  supported  among  them  [the  Germans],  to  warn 
them  against  the  Horrors  of  Popish  Slavery;  to  teach  them 
sound  Principles  of  Government,  and  instruct  their  Children 
in  the  English  Tongue,  and  the  Value  of  those  Privileges  to 
which  they  are  born  among  us.  If  this  can  be  done,  and  the 
Erench  driven  from  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  have  no  Communica- 
tion with  our  Germans  for  twenty  or  thirty  Years,  till  they 
are  taught  the  Value  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  understand 
our  Language,  and  see  that  they  have  but  one  Interest  with 
us;  they  will  for  the  future  bravely  fight  for  their  own  Prop- 
erty, and  prove  an  impregnable  Barrier  against  the  Enemy. 

At  the  same  time  he  proposed  “that  a Stop  be  put  to  the  Importa- 
tion of  Germans  into  this  Province  . . . Furthermore,  Smith 
contended  that  the  very  preservation  of  the  economy  was  dependent 
on  an  educated  citizenry  and  that  the  existence  of  a vast  body  of 
uneducated  Germans  constituted  a threat  to  commerce  and  prop- 
erty.iJ^ 

In  addition  to  these  political,  religious,  military,  and  economic 
motives.  Smith  had  yet  another  reason  for  educating  the  Germans. 
He  viewed  them  as  a potential  source  of  students  for  the  College 
and  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  especially  since  he  could  expect  few 
students  from  the  Quakers  and  Presbyterians  who  patronized  schools 

^Documentary  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium,  467. 

“William  Smith,  A Brief  History  of  the  Charitable  Scheme,  for  Instructing  Poor 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  &c.  (Philadelphia,  1755)  , 7-9. 

“ [Smith],  Brief  State,  32-34. 

Wickersham,  History  of  Education,  66;  see  also  Merle  Curti,  The  Social  Ideas 
of  American  Educators  (New  York,  1935),  6. 
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of  their  own4-  Furthermore,  the  college  would  act  as  a training 
center  for  teachers  for  these  schools.  “It  is  a happy  circumstance, 
in  Pennsylvania  in  particular,”  he  wrote,  “that  there  is  a flourishing 
Seminary,  where  such  men  may  be  educated;  &:  happier  still  that 
the  hon'J''^  proprietary  is  to  make  a foundation  for  maintaining  &: 
educating  constantly  some  promising  Children  of  poor  Germans  as 
a Supply  of  well-principled  Schoolmasters,  that  must  be  acceptable 
among  their  friends. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  charity  school  movement  there 
was  a division  in  attitude  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  with 
respect  to  it.  Roughly,  this  division  corresponded  to  their  existing 
religious  divisions.  The  “church”  people  tended  to  support  the 
schools,  and  the  sectarians,  under  the  leadership  of  Christopher 
Sauer,  to  oppose  them.’'*  At  their  meeting  of  April  11,  1755,  the 
coetus  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania  reported 
that  “inasmuch  as  the  Rev.  Coetus  has  a very  good  and  favorable 
opinion  of  this  praiseworthy  undertaking,  it  is  resolved  to  send  a 
letter  of  tlianks  to  the  general  trustees  or  superintendents  in  Phila- 
delphia.””* 

The  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  was  soon  superseded  by  doubt  and 
disappointment.  In  their  minutes  of  June  17,  1756,  the  members 
of  the  coetus  “confess  that  we  had  not  formed  the  best  opinion 
about  them,  esj^ecially  alter  our  Coetus  held  in  Lancaster  last  year. 
We  could  see  in  the  movement  nothing  but  a political  affair,  which 
was  altogether  a damage  to  our  schools.””'  At  a special  meeting  of 
the  coetus  held  August  21,  1757,  they  complained  that  “we  can  do 
but  little  to  promote  them,  since  the  Directors  try  to  erect  nothing 
but  English  schools,  and  care  nothing  for  the  German  language. 
'Fhe  schools  declined  in  number  and  reputation,  so  that  by  their 
meeting  of  June  25,  1761,  the  coetus  disposed  of  them  with  this 
final  observation:  “Regarding  the  free  schools,  we  can  hardly  say 
anything,  because  the  entire  matter  has  been  taken  out  of  our  hands. 
In  general,  we  can  say  that  there  are  still  three  schools  of  which  we 
know;  two  of  them  are  all  English  and  one  half  German.”*® 

'"Weber,  Charity  School  Movement,,  28-29. 

’■’Smith,  Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  3.5-36. 

’*  Bittingcr,  Germans,  157-60. 

Minutes  and  Letters  of  the  Coetus,  129. 

’o/hirf.,  138,  143. 

’"75;rf.,  157. 
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Like  most  of  the  sectarians,  Christopher  Sauer  was  convinced  of 
the  uselessness  of  any  but  the  most  elementary  education.!^  Not 
only  was  he  certain  of  the  political  nature  of  the  charity  school 
movement,  but  he  also  imputed  selfish  motives  to  its  promulgators. 
He  insisted  that  men  like  Gilbert  Tennent,  Michael  Schlatter,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  and 
others  had  not  “the  slightest  care  for  a real  conversion  of  the 
ignorant  portion  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania”;  rather,  he  sus- 
pected, they  fostered  the  institution  of  free  schools  as  a “foundation 
to  bring  the  country  into  servitude,  so  that  each  of  them  may  look 
to  his  own  private  advantage. 

It  was  to  higher  education  that  some  of  the  German  sectarians 
offered  their  most  aggressive  opposition. In  a letter  to  his  father 
dated  March  1,  1697,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  stated: 

I myself  would  give  forthwith  some  hundreds  of  reichsthalers 
if  I had  turned  the  precious  time,  which  I employed  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  sparrow-like  physic,  metaphysic  and  other 
unnecessary  sophistic  arguments  and  quibbles,  to  engineer- 
ing, or  the  art  of  printing,  which  would  be  more  useful  to 
me  now,  and  prove  more  profitable  and  more  entertaining 
to  me  and  to  my  fellow-Christians.  . . 

Pastorius’  rejection  of  higher  education  was  even  more  forcibly 
expressed  in  a later  letter  to  his  father  opposing  a university  edu- 
cation for  his  brother.  He  contended  that  not  only  did  the  uni- 
versities offer  a worthless  education,  but,  worse  still,  they  were 
virtual  dens  of  iniquity  where  “the  students  now  even  begin  to 
drink  one  another  (in  actual  fact  one  out  of  ten)  to  death,  and  to 
hand  over  the  miserable  one  to  Satan  in  his  kingdom  of  hell.  . . .” 
Pastorius  was  fearful  lest  his  “dear  brother  John  Samuel,”  after 
“he  has  learned  piety  and  the  fear  of  God  at  home  from  his  dear 
parents  and  his  house-tutor  . . . should  lose  them  again  at  the 
universities;  and  that  he  should  learn,  with  the  utmost  danger  to 
his  soul,  so  many  things  that  are  to  be  forgotten.  . . .”^3 

Christopher  Sauer,  perhaps  the  most  vocal  and  influential  of  the 
German  sectarians  in  his  opposition  to  higher  education,  subscribed 
to  the  educational  philosophy  of  Pastorius.  On  the  establishment 

Bittinger,  Germans,  159. 

“Brumbaugh,  Educational  Struggle,  17. 

^ Knauss,  Social  Conditions,  86. 

“Myers  (ed.).  Islarratives,  430. 

“Pastorius  to  his  father,  March  4,  1699.  ibid.,  446-47. 
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ol  the  Philadelphia  Academy  and  Charitable  School  he  published 
an  attack  against  it  in  his  newspaper  as  fostering  the  material  ag- 
grandizement of  man  to  his  spiritual  and  religious  detriment.^^ 
Aside  from  political  considerations,  in  1754  he  opposed  the  English 
Society,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  charity  schools, 
on  the  mistaken  grounds  that  it  intended  to  create  a college  for 
Germans.  Forty  years  later,  his  grandson  Samuel  Sauer  continued 
the  light  against  higher  education  as  leading  to  deism  and  atheism. 
He  attributed  to  Luther  the  belief  that  all  colleges  should  be  de- 
stroyed as  spawning  places  for  the  devil.  Sauer  maintained  “that 
educated  men  were  not  steadfast,  the  colleges  were  the  assembling 
places  of  rascals,  and  that  hardly  anything  was  taught  in  them  ex- 
cept disputation. 


2.  Colleges  of  the  Sectarians 

For  the  purposes  of  clarity  it  is  perhaps  best  to  reiterate  the  defini- 
tion of  the  German  sectarians  for  this  study  as  constituting  those 
groups  of  German  origin  who  were  dissenters  from  the  organized 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  This  division,  as  noted  pre- 
viously, was  marked  by  a difference  in  atitude  to  higher  education. 
True,  some  of  the  sects  who  originally  rejected  highly  organized 
churches  have  since  adopted  formal  polities  of  their  own;  however, 
since  it  is  their  early  ideological  orientation  which  is  of  chief  con- 
cern, no  matter  how'  changed  it  may  be  at  present,  they  are  included 
in  this  section. 

Mount  Pleasant  College.  It  is  a matter  for  conjecture  whether 
Mount  Pleasant  College  w-as  projected  at  a time  w'hen  those  upon 
whom  it  had  to  depend  for  existence  were  ready  to  come  to  its  sup- 
port. Unfortunately,  there  is  little  by  w'ay  of  evidence  upon  which 
to  base  a judgment;  for  Mount  Pleasant  College  was  short-lived,  and 
the  surviving  documents  concerning  it  are  negligible. 

Initiated  by  the  Allegheny  Conference  of  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  institution  w'as  incorporated  by  the 
State  legislature  on  April  28,  1851.**^  The  charter  legally  established 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  County,  “a  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  literature,  and 

“ Knauss,  Social  Conditions,  86-87. 

■^Ibid.,  87-88. 

^.\ct  of  .\pril  28,  1851,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1851,  p.  728. 
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the  arts,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  ‘Mount  Pleasant  College. 

A board  of  trustees,  elected  annually  by  the  Allegheny  Conference, 
was  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  school  and  was  empowered  to  con- 
fer, in  connection  with  the  faculty,  such  degrees  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  were  conferred  by  other  colleges  or  universities  in  the 
United  States.*'^ 

Available  sources  give  no  indication  as  to  when  the  institution 
opened  its  doors  and  whether  or  not  it  was  in  operation  from  the 
date  of  its  charter  to  the  year  1855.  In  this  year  the  college  an- 
nounced a faculty  composed  of  a “President,  and  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science”;  a “Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Science”;  a “Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  ; 
a woman  “Principal  of  the  Female  Department”;  and  a “Teacher 
of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.”  It  also  claimed  a student  en- 
rollment of  sixty-six  gentlemen  and  thirty-nine  ladies.  Of  these, 
nineteen  gentlemen  comprised  the  collegiate  department— two  were 
enrolled  in  the  junior  class,  four  in  the  sophomore  class,  and  thirteen 
in  the  freshman  class.-® 

The  admissions  policy  was  apparently  quite  elastic.  According  to 
the  catalogue  for  1855-1856,  “Students  are  received  at  any  time;  but 
it  is  particularly  desirable  that  they  should  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  or  of  the  spring  term.”  Candidates  for  any  of  the  col- 
lege classes  were  required  to  “pass  a satisfactory  examination  on 
that  part  of  our  course  preceding;  or,  if  they  come  from  schools 
where  different  authors  are  read,  on  that  which  shall  be  deemed  an 
equivalent  to  this.”^^  In  lieu  of  a more  specific  statement,  the  work 
of  the  preparatory  department  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
requisite  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  This  consisted  of  the 
following;  “Arithmetic— Stoddard’s  Intellectual;  Colburn’s  English 
Grammar— Well’s;  Green’s  Analytical;  Orcutt’s  Class  Book  of  Prose 
and  Poetry.  Geography— Mitchell’s  Modern;  Fisk’s  Ancient.  Greek 
—Bullion’s  Grammar;  Bullion’s  Reader.  Latin— Andrew’s  and  Stod- 
dard’s Grammar;  Andrew’s  Reader;  Loverett’s  Caesar.”  Qualified 
candidates  were  then  admitted  to  a four-year  “Collegiate  Course. 

The  catalogue  makes  no  mention  of  any  student’s  having  gradu- 
ated from  this  course  or  of  the  college  having  ever  exercised  its 

^ Ibid. 

™ Mount  Pleasant  College,  Catalogue  (1855-56),  5,  7,  10,  in  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

^Ibid.,  11. 

^Ibid.,  11-12. 
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degree-granting  privileges  under  the  charter.  Certainly,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  it  did,  for  in  less  than  two  years  after  the 
catalogue  was  issued  the  college  ceased  to  exist.  In  1858  the  trustees 
sold  the  college  property  to  a new  corporation  called  Mount 
Pleasant  Union  College,  and  the  legislature  repealed  its  act  of  April 
28,  1851,  incorporating  Mount  Pleasant  College.^! 

Lebanon  Valley  College.  Lebanon  \’alley  College  had  its  ori- 
gins in  Annville  Academy,  which  had  been  in  operation  since 
1839'^-  under  various  proprietors.  In  1866  the  academy  property 
was  offered  to  the  East  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  provided  the  conference  would  agree 
to  “establish  and  maintain  forever  an  institution  of  learning  of  high 
grade. ”33  The  conference  agreed  to  undertake  the  patronage  of 
the  school  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  institution  for  instruction 
on  May  7,  1866.3-4 

A charter  was  granted  by  the  State  legislature  on  April  5,  1867, 
establishing  “a  college  for  the  education  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
the  name,  style  and  title  of  which  shall  be  Lebanon  Valley  College.” 
The  corporation  was  granted  the  right  to  confer  “such  degrees,  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ...  as  are  usually  conferred  and  granted 
in  other  colleges  of  the  United  States.  . . Unlike  most  college 
charters,  which  prohibit  faculty  members  from  serving  as  trustees, 
the  charter  of  Lebanon  Valley  College  stipulated  that  the  “faculty 
shall  be  ex-ofhcio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees. ”33 

Having  achieved  legal  recognition  as  a college,  the  institution 
embarked  on  a broad  program  of  studies  that  included  a normal 
course  leading  to  the  “Bachelor  of  Elements”  degree,  a three-year 
scientific  course  culminating  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  a 
three-year  ladies’  course  for  which  the  Mistress  of  Arts  degree  was 
offered,  a Biblical  course  resulting  in  the  Bachelor  of  Biblical  Science 

■■“Act  of  March  23,  1858,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1858,  p.  140. 

■■’-’Annville  Academy,  Catalogue  (1850),  10. 

“William  H.  Eglc.  History  of  the  Counties  of  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1883)  : “History  of  the  County  of 
Lebanon,”  231.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  early  minutes  of  the  trustees  are  missing. 
Presumably  they  were  consumed  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  main  college  build- 
ing on  December  24,  1904.  Lebanon  "Valley  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  December 
27,  1904,  p.  1.  The  earliest  extant  minutes  begin  with  this  meeting.  The  minutes 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  business  office  at  the  college. 

^Lebanon  Valley  College,  Preliminary  Circular  (1866),  17. 

“Art  of  April  5,  1867,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1867,  p.  821. 
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degree,  as  well  as  the  four-year  college  classical  course  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.®® 

Three  years  after  its  incorporation,  Lebanon  Valley  College 
graduated  its  first  class,  consisting  of  two  men  and  one  woman.®'^ 
Unfortunately,  the  catalogue  recording  this  event  makes  no  mention 
of  the  kind  of  degree  or  diploma  awarded  these  first  graduates. 

Juniata  College.  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  traces  its  ori- 
gins to  a small  proprietary  normal  school  established  by  J.  M.  Zook 
in  1876  at  the  urging  of  J.  B.  Brumbaugh  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Brum- 
baugh.®® Three  rooms  in  the  Pilgrim  Building  were  furnished 
gratuitously  by  the  Brumbaughs,  and  notices  of  the  school’s  con- 
templated opening  on  April  17,  1876,  appeared  in  the  local  press.®® 
The  school  commenced,  as  advertised,  with  three  students.'*® 

Though  its  beginnings  were  modest,  the  enterprise,  renamed  the 
Huntingdon  Normal  School,  increased  its  enrollment  to  the  point 
where  its  accommodations  were  proving  inadequate  to  provide  for 
those  seeking  admission.  An  informal  meeting  of  members  of  the 
German  Baptist  Brethren  convened  in  January,  1877,  considered 
the  possibility  of  assuming  patronage  of  the  school  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Brethren,  of  assuring  its  financial  stability,  and  of  pro- 
curing the  buildings  necessary  for  its  continued  expansion  and 
growth.  A committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a resolution  embracing 
these  ideas  for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in 
February,  1877.^* 

The  plan  was  adopted  by  the  temporary  trustees  February  2,  1877, 
and  was  approved  by  a council  meeting  of  the  Brethren  in  the  James 
Creek  congregation  the  following  clay.'*®  It  indicated  that  the  sub- 
ject of  education  had  “been  before  the  fraternity  of  the  Brethren 
for  a number  of  years’’  and  that  “many  have  felt  the  need  of  a 

™ Lebanon  'Valley  College,  Catalogue  (1866-67),  16  IT. 

Ibid.  (1874-75),  6. 

■■“J.  M.  Zook,  Scrapbook,  entry  of  March  28,  1876.  This  is  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Norman  J.  Brumbaugh,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania. 

^Ibid.,  entry  of  April  4,  1876;  Huntingdon  Pilgrim,  April  4,  1876;  Huntingdon 
Journal,  April  7,  1876. 

‘“Zook,  Scrapbook,  entry  of  April  25,  1876;  Huntingdon  Pilgrim,  April  25,  1876. 

‘^Huntingdon  Normal  School,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  January  27,  1877,  pp.  1 
ff.  These  minutes  are  located  in  the  Juniata  College  Library,  Huntingdon,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*^Ibid.,  February  2,  1877,  p.  4;  Educational— Huntingdon  Normal  School,  4.  This 
four-page  pamphlet  printed  in  February,  1877,  is  available  in  the  Juniata  College 
Library. 
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school  surrounded  by  the  proper  moral  influences.”  It  proposed 
the  formation  of  tlie  “Huntingdon  School  Fund”  to  be  raised  by 
the  issuing  of  stock  at  $100  a share,  each  share  entitling  its  holder 
to  one  vote.  A board  of  nine  trustees,  all  of  whom  were  to  be 
Brethren,  was  to  be  elected  by  the  stockholders.'*^ 

Shortly  after  the  stock  company  and  the  board  of  trustees  had 
been  organized.  Plum  Creek  Normal  School  and  Huntingdon 
Normal  School  were  united,  and  their  resources  were  pooled.'*'*  A 
catalogue  was  issued  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  new  institu- 
tion and  describing  the  course  of  study  as  one  which  “will  embrace 
the  branches  tanght  at  our  best  State  Normal  Schools.”'*®  With  a 
view  towards  giving  the  new  institution  permanent  legal  status, 
the  trustees  apjrlied  for  (1878)  and  obtained  a charter  from  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Huntingdon  County,  changing  the  in- 
stitution’s name  to  the  Brethren’s  Normal  College.  The  charter 
proclaimed  as  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  “a  School  or  in- 
stitution of  learning  that  will  provide  the  younger  of  both  sexes 
with  such  Educational  advantages  as  will  fit  them  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life,  at  such  place  and  under  such  influences  as 
will  not  prejudice  their  minds  against  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  as  believed  and  practiced  by  the  Brethren.”  In  conjunction 
with  the  trustees,  the  faculty  was  empowered  “to  confer  upon  Stu- 
dents at  graduation.  Diplomas  and  Literary  Degrees.”'*** 

Consistent  with  its  newly  won  “collegiate”  rank,  the  school  ex- 
panded its  curriculum  ollerings  to  include  the  “Normal  English,” 
the  “Scientific,”  the  “Classical,”  and  the  “Business”  course,  and  of- 
fered such  students  who  successfully  completed  them  the  correspond- 
ing degrees  of  Bachelor  in  English,  Bachelor  in  Science,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science.  Of  these  courses,  only 
the  classical,  described  as  “essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  best 
of  our  American  Colleges,”  was  four  years  in  length;  the  others  were 
to  run  for  no  more  than  two  years. '*'^ 

1-3. 

“Iluniingdon  Normal  .School,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  April  29,  1877,  p.  7; 
Huntingdon  Normal  School,  Circular  Letter,  April  26,  1877,  announcing  uniting  of 
Plum  Creek  Normal  School  with  Huntingdon  Normal  School.  A copy  is  located 
in  the  Juniata  College  Library. 

^"’Huntingdon  Normal  School,  Catalogxie  (1876-77),  2. 

Huntingdon  County,  Miscellaneous  Book,  V,  382-84  (November  18,  1878)  , Court- 
house. Huntingdon. 

‘"Brethren’s  Normal  College,  Catalogue  (1878-79),  11  ff. 
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The  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  either  because 
of  the  prejudice  of  the  Brethren  against  higher  education^®  or  the 
lack  of  willingness  or  readiness  of  students  to  devote  four  years  to 
the  liberal  arts,  had  no  more  than  paper  existence  for  more  than 
sixteen  years  after  its  publication.  The  first  graduates  of  the  school 
in  1879  had  pursued  the  “Normal  English”  course;^®  and  this  ob- 
tained for  almost  all  subsecpient  graduates,  until  1897.  There  were 
no  applicants  for  the  classical  course  until  1894,  when  the  catalogue 
listed  six:  four  as  freshmen  and  two  as  sophomores.^®  The  Brethren’s 
Normal  College  never  exercised  its  charter  privilege  of  conferring 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  In  1896  application  was  made  for  a 
change  of  name  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  decreed  that  the 
institution  be  known  henceforth  as  “Juniata  College. The  year 
following,  Juniata  College  conferred  its  first  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
upon  one  male  graduate  of  the  class  of  1897.®® 

With  this  act  the  institution  achieved  collegiate  status  in  the  eyes 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  For  the  first  time 
(1898)  it  was  listed  among  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  in  the  Commissioner’s  tables  of  “statistics  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  . . .”®®  State  recognition,  however,  was  much 
slower  in  forthcoming.  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  withheld  its  approval  until  1904,  when  it  announced 
that  Juniata  College  “has  complied  with  all  the  requireiuents  of  the 
act  of  Assembly  which  governs  colleges  vested  with  the  power  to 
confer  degrees.”®^ 

Elizabethtown  College.  Elizabethtown  College  represents  the 
second  successful  attempt  of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  found  an  institution  of  higher  education.  In  1899  mem- 
bers of  the  church  met  at  Elizabethtown,  organized  themselves  as 
a board  of  trustees,  appointed  a committee  to  obtain  a charter,  and 

.A.S  late  as  1900  a shareholder  in  the  corporation  complained  of  “the  fact  that 
there  is  an  element  in  the  church  opposed  to  education.”  Juniata  College,  Minutes 
of  Stockholders,  February  19,  1900,  p.  53.  These  are  located  in  the  Juniata  College 
Library. 

■‘"Brethren’s  Normal  College,  Catalogue  (1878-79),  4. 

“"Juniata  College,  Catalogue  (1894-95),  4. 

“'Juniata  College,  Minutes  of  Stockholders,  June  18,  1896,  p.  45;  Huntingdon 
County,  Miscellaneous  Book,  XI,  256  (September  14,  1896). 

“"Juniata  College,  Catalogue  (1897-98),  44. 

“ USRCE,  1898-1899,  II,  1626-27. 

“ College  and  University  Council,  “Biennial  Report  on  Higher  Education  in 
Pennsylvania,”  PRSPI,  1904,  p.  609. 
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divided  Eastern  Pennsylvania  into  districts  to  be  covered  by  com- 
mittees of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  aid  and  funds  for 
the  proposed  college.^’’  Although  the  initial  experiences  were  by 
no  means  heartening  (individual  trustees  reported  “Not  much  en- 
couragement. Some  opposition.  No  money  yet”5C) , the  board  per- 
sisted in  its  efforts  and  in  September,  1899,  obtained  a charter  from 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lancaster  County.®'^ 

The  charter  established  Elizabethtown  College  “for  the  purpose 
of  giving  such  harmonious  development  to  the  Physical,  Mental, 
and  moral  powers  of  both  sexes  as  will  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
life,  and  promote  their  spiritual  interests,— and  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  three  departments.  Viz:— Bible,  Collegiate,  Academic.” 
Control  of  the  corporation  was  vested  in  the  German  Baptist 
Brethren  church  comprising  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  was  no  provision  in  the  charter  for  the  granting  of  degrees.®* 
By  the  close  of  the  century,  the  corporation  had  received  a gift  of 
twelve  acres  of  land  upon  which  the  trustees  had  agreed  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  a building  “provided  it  does  not  cost  more  than 
$10,000.”®*  A faculty  of  three  was  elected,  and  the  college  held  its 
opening  exercises  on  November  13,  1900.®* 

Curriculum  offerings  at  the  outset  were  of  a secondary-school  nature, 
corresponding  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  charter.®^  In  1904, 
however,  the  institution  announced  a four-year  “Classical  Course” 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  as  well  as  a “Teacher-training 
Course”  for  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics  was  offered.®* 
The  following  year  a two-year  “English  Scientific  Course”  was  insti- 
tuted, rewarding  the  successful  candidate  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  English.®®  It  was  not  until  1911  that  the  school  publicly  recognized 
the  legal  prohibitions  affecting  its  operations,  when  it  acknowledged 
that: 

“Elizabethtown  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  16,  1899,  pp.  8-9.  These 
minutes  are  preserved  in  the  President’s  Office,  Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabeth- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

^ Ibid.,  August  16,  1899,  p.  14. 

“Lancaster  County,  Charter  Book,  II,  109  (September  23,  1899),  Courthouse, 
Lancaster. 

“ Ibid. 

“Elizabethtown  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  August  15,  October  3,  1899, 
pp.  13,  18. 

^ Ibid.,  June  11,  November  13,  1900,  pp.  30,  39. 

“Elizabethtown  College,  Catalogue  (1900-01),  8-10. 

“/bid.  (1903-04),  11-12,  19. 

“/bid.  (1904-05),  11-12. 
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Although  the  College  is  not  legally  empowered  to  conter  the 
Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Arts,  it  offers  a complete  and  standard 
curriculum  in  the  liberal  arts,  that  has  been  recognized  by 
several  accredited  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  as  meeting  the  usual 
requirements  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  College 
having  affiliated  itself  with  these  institutions,  students  who  com- 
plete this  course  of  study  may  present  their  credits  and  receive 
their  degree  from  the  other  institutions.®^ 

Evidently  desirous  of  obtaining  full  collegiate  status  for  the  institu- 
tion, the  trustees,  at  the  urging  of  the  faculty  (1919) , resolved  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  law  by  obtaining  an  endowment  of  $500,000  and 
by  employing  six  full-time  professors.®®  Within  tw'o  years,  these  ob- 
jectives were  realized,  and  application  was  made  for  an  amendment 
to  the  charter.®®  The  State  Council  of  Education  approved  the  change 
December  21,  1921,  and  the  next  month  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Lancaster  County  amended  the  charter,  empowering  the  college  to 
confer  degrees  “in  art,  pure  and  applied  science,  philosophy,  literature 
and  theology,  but  not  including  law  or  medicine.’’®^ 

Consistent  with  its  newly  acquired  rank  the  institution  offered  four- 
year  college  curriculums  culminating  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees.®®  The  following  year  (1923),  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty,  the  trustees  ratified  “the  Senior  class 
for  graduation  with  the  Baccalaureate  degree.”®®  So  far  as  the  records 
bear  testimony,  these  were  the  first  such  degrees  to  be  conferred  by 
Elizabethtown  College.’^® 

Central  Pennsylvania  College.  The  lack  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution under  the  aegis  of  the  church,  led  the  West  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Association  at  its  meeting  of  March  3,  1854, 
to  resolve  to  establish  a school  to  be  known  as  the  Union  Seminary 

‘»Ibid.  (1910-11)  , 15. 

“Elizabethtown  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  January  2,  February  21,  1919, 
pp.  226,  227-29. 

’^Ibid.,  January  4,  1921,  p.  249. 

“’Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools, 
1919-1920,  1920-1921,  p.  1728;  Elizabethtown  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1922,  pp.  263-64;  Lancaster  County,  Charter  Book,  IV,  571  (January  14, 
1922)  . 

“Elizabethtown  College,  Catalogue  (1922-23),  37-38. 

“Elizabethtown  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  April  17,  1923,  p.  277. 

™In  an  interview  with  President  A.  C.  Baugher  at  the  college  June  3,  1952,  he 
slated  that  the  first  legal  baccalaureate  degrees  were  conferred  b\  the  institution 
in  1922  and  that  it  was  in  that  year  that  he  received  his  A.B.  degree. 
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of  the  \V^est  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  AssociationJ^ 
Earlier  in  that  same  year  an  article  had  appeared  in  the  Evangelical 
Messenger  urging  the  East  and  West  Pennsylvania  conferences  to  found 
a seminary  at  New  Berlin,  Pennsylvania. The  author  of  the  article, 
the  Reverend  W.  ^V.  Orwig,  was  elected  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  hrst  principal  of  the  projected  seminary. Orwig 
decried  the  manifest  indilference  of  the  church  membership  to  educa- 
tion. In  a statement  published  in  1857  he  declared  that  few  branches 
of  the  Christian  church  had  suffered  so  much  from  prejudice  against 
education  as  had  the  Evangelical  Association.  As  a consecpience,  Orwig 
stated,  it  was  difficult  for  the  church  to  find  enough  capable  men  to 
supply  the  periodicals,  books,  and  tracts  that  it  needed.'^ 

With  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  plans  for  the 
seminary  moved  rapidly  towards  consummation.  Funds  were  raised 
and  lots  totaling  six  acres  were  purchased  on  the  north  side  of  New 
Berlin. A charter  was  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Union  County  (1855)  establishing  The  Union  Seminary  of  the  East 
and  West  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association  in 
the  United  States  of  America."''  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  school  would  open  January  3,  1856.'''^ 

Essentially  an  academy  “with  no  regular  course  of  instruction  . . . 
the  students  selecting  the  branches  which  they  wished  to  study,”'^®  the 
seminary  persisted  until  1880,  when  a new  charter  was  obtained  em- 
powering the  institution  “to  confer  tlegrees  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
upon  those  whose  merits  and  attainments  shall  entitle  them  to  the 
same.”'^'’  Although  formal  courses  of  study  were  adopted  promising 
students  who  completed  “the  Classical  and  Scientific  Course  . . . the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,”  the  school  made  no  claims  of  giving 
its  students  a full  collegiate  education.  Rather,  it  described  its  offer- 
ings as  “intermediate  between  the  regular  academic  and  collegiate 

F.  \V.  Gingricli,  “History  of  Union  Seniinarv  and  Central  Pennsylvania  College” 
('Unpublished  and  undated  typewritten  nianuscript  in  President's  Office,  Albright 
College,  Reading,  Pennsylvania),  1. 

FAiangelical  Messenger,  VIII  (Jantiary  4,  1854),  11. 

’’Mbid.MX  (May  16.  1855),  67. 

Der  Christliche  Botschafter,  XXII  (February  25,  1857),  p.  33. 

'^"Gingrich,  “History  of  llnion  .Seminary  and  Central  Pennsylvania  College,”  11. 

''“Union  County,  Deed  Book,  “P”,  584  (December  17,  1855),  Courthouse,  Lewis- 
burg. 

’’’’  Evangelical  Messenger,  IX  (November  28,  1855),  188. 

■'“Central  Pennsylvania  College,  Catalogue  (1886-87),  22. 

'“Union  County,  Deed  Book,  “Z”,  422  (September  20,  1880). 
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course.”®®  Advancement  to  full  college  rank  was  deferred  until  1887,®i 
when  the  seminary  changed  its  name  to  Central  Pennsylvania  College®- 
and  published  four-year  “Classical”  and  “Scientific”  courses,  leading 
respectively  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
grees, and  a three-year  “Xormal”  course  for  which  the  Bachelor  of 
Elements  degree  was  to  be  conferred.®® 

Students  may  have  matriculated  in  the  classical  course,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  graduated  or  that  the  college  ever  conferred  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Two  students  were  awarded  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  1889.®^  These,  so  far  as  available  records  reveal, 
may  have  been  the  only  degrees  granted  by  Central  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege. Controversy  split  the  Evangelical  Association  in  the  1890’s. 
During  the  conflict,  according  to  its  president,  the  school  “struggled 
alone  heroicallv  . . . but  now  ...  is  exhausted.”®®  It  survived  a few 
years  longer  and  was  merged  with  Albright  College  at  Myerstown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1902.®® 

Schuylkill  College.  The  efforts  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Association  to  erect  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  culminating  in  the  establishment  of  Central  Pennsylvania 
College,  have  already  been  noted.  Similarly,  the  East  Pennsylvania 
Conference,  imbued  with  a like  purpose,  founded  a seminary  in  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  on  August  19,  1881.®'  The  follotving  year  the  school 
was  chartered  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Berks  County  as  the 

“Union  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1881-82),  13,  18. 

Circular  letter  of  President  .\aron  E.  Gobble,  Central  Pennsylvania  College 
(specific  year  not  indicated  in  letter;  printed  copy  in  .Albright  College  Library)  ; 
USRCE.  1887-1888,  pp.  673,  692,  709. 

“Union  County,  Deed  Book,  “EE”,  52  (June  10,  1887). 

“Central  Pennsylvania  College,  Catalogue  (1886-87),  111. 

^ USRCE,  1888-1889,  II,  1217. 

“ Circular  letter  of  President  Aaron  E.  Gobble. 

“College  and  L'niversity  Council,  “Biennial  Report  on  Higher  Education  in 
Pennsvlvania.”  PRSPI,  1902.  p.  903;  USRCE,  1901-1902,  II.  1347;  .Albright  College, 
Catalogue  (1902-03),  46.  There  is  no  document  in  the  coitnty  records  of  either 
Union  or  Lebanon  counties  legallv  substantiating  the  union  of  the  two  colleges. 
.Although  the  charter  noting  the  merger  of  Schuvlkill  College  with  .Albright  College 
in  1928  (Berks  Countv,  Charter  Book,  X,  508-16,  under  date  of  October  31, 
1928,  in  the  Courthouse,  Reading)  states  that  in  “1902  .Albright  College  and  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  College  were  duly  merged  under  the  name  of  .Albright  College 
and  the  Charter  of  .Alhright  College  amended  in  harmonv  with  this  action,” 
there  is  no  statement  in  the  amendment  referred  to— the  only  amendment  obtained 
by  .Albright  College  in  1902— signifying  that  a union  of  the  two  colleges  took  place. 
Eor  this  amendment,  see  I.ebanon  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  1,  pp.  60-64  (October 
13,  1902)  , Courthouse,  Lebanon. 

“Schuylkill  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1901-02),  5. 
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Scliuylkill  Seminary  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  of  North  America.”  Its  purpose,  according 
to  the  charter,  tvas  to  provide  “lor  the  thorough  moral  and  literary 
education  of  persons  of  both  sexes”  through  the  medium  of  “such  a 
course  of  instruction  ...  as  ^vill  prepare  young  men  and  young  ladies 
to  enter  any  of  our  Colleges  and  l.hiiversities.”  Despite  this  limited 
declaration  of  objective,  the  charter  authorized  the  trustees  “to  issue 
suitable  diplomas  and  confer  literary  degrees  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty. 

Nor  did  the  lack  of  a recognized  college  curriculum  deter  the  trustees 
from  exercising  their  legal  prerogative.  In  1887  one  student  was 
granted  the  Bachelor  of  .Arts  degree.*’®  The  follo^ving  year  one  student 
was  awarded  the  Bachelor  of  .Arts  degree;  t^vo  students,  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree;  and  one  student,  the  Bachelor  of  English  Elements 
degree.®®  Intermittently,  such  degrees  continued  to  be  conferred  upon 
graduates  on  the  basis  of  an  admittedly  college  preparatory  course.®* 

In  1902  the  trustees  described  Schuylkill  Seminary  as  a school  of 
higher  grade  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  ivould  gradually  mature 
into  a college.®®  Ten  years  later  they  submitted  as  testimony  of  the 
scholastic  excellence  of  the  institution,  “the  fact  that  reputable  col- 
leges and  universities  of  Pennsyhania  admit  our  graduates  into  the 
freshman  and  Sophomore  years  according  to  the  course  of  study  which 
the  graduate  has  completed.”®®  Beginning  with  the  year  1911,  the 
trustees  appointed  a committee  “to  consider  the  advisability  of  extend- 
ing the  curriculum  of  our  seminary  so  as  to  include  studies  retjuired 
by  the  grade  of  a Junior  College.”®'  However,  it  was  not  before  1916 
that  the  faculty  could  report  that  they  tvere  ready  to  extend  the  courses 
“to  cover  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  our  best  classical  col- 
leges. . . .”®5 

Desirous  of  achieving  senior-college  status  for  the  institution,  the 
trustees  in  1921  appealed  to  the  citizens  of  Reading  to  authorize  and 
support  a campaign  for  the  securing  of  an  endowment  that  would 

""Berks  County,  Charter  Book,  III,  205  (June  12,  1882). 

"“.Schuylkill  .Seminary,  Minutes  of  rrustees,  B,  June  21,  1887,  p.  8.  T hese  minutes 
are  presersetl  in  I’resident's  Oflirc,  .Albright  College. 

'^rhid.,  June  19,  1888,  p.  15. 

Schuylkill  Seminary,  Minutes  of  executive  Committee  of  Trustees,  May  18, 
1915,  p.  31;  May  22,  1917,  p.  -19,  President's  Office,  Albright  College. 

"’  Scliuylkill  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1901-02),  5-7. 

(1910-11) , 38. 

"‘Schuylkill  Seminary.  Minutes  of  Trustees,  B,  June  15,  I9H,  p.  202. 

'*/bid.,  June  20,  1916,  p.  219. 
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satisfy  one  of  the  legal  requirements  for  State  recognition.®®  At  the 
same  time  they  announced  the  discontinuance  of  the  awarding  of  de- 
grees by  the  junior  college  “until  we  are  able  to  give  a four  year  col- 
lege course.”®"  The  campaign  was  successful,  and  a resolution  of  ap- 
preciation was  passed  thanking  the  citizens  of  Reading  for  their 
generosity  in  raising  the  endowment  fund.®®  Further,  since  the  trustees 
now  deemed  the  institution  adequately  endowed  and  otherwise  quali- 
fied to  be  chartered  as  a college,  a petition  was  authorized  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  asking  that  the  word  “College” 
be  substituted  for  “Seminary”  and  the  making  of  “such  other  amend- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  right  to  confer  degrees  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Science  Courses.”®®  On  May  29,  1923,  the  State 
Council  of  Education  approved  the  charter  amendments,  and  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  issued  its  final  decree  July  2,  1923,  incorporating 
the  changes  in  the  charter.^®® 

Changes  in  curriculum  were  now  rapidly  effected.  A four-year  col- 
lege course  of  study  was  announced. i®i  Yet,  despite  its  having  finally 
achieved  recognized  status  as  a four-year  degree-granting  college  and, 
as  such,  having  conferred  its  first  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  degrees,^®”  Schuylkill  College  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  in- 
dependent status  much  longer.  An  invitation  from  the  trustees  of 
Albright  College  recommending  the  appointment  of  a committee  to 
discuss  the  educational  program  of  the  Evangelical  church  was  favor- 
ably received. 1®®  On  February  15,  1928,  the  trustees  agreed  to  the 
proposed  charter  for  uniting  the  two  colleges;  and  in  the  same  year, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Council  of  Education,  a new  corpora- 
tion was  created  at  Reading  called  Albright  College. i®'* 

^ Ibid.,  C,  February  16,  1921,  p.  5. 

'"Ibid.,  June  14,  1921,  p.  8. 

Ibid.,  June  13,  1922,  p.  18. 

^Ibid.,  February  16,  1923,  p.  28. 

'‘^Ibid.,  June  12,  1923,  p.  34;  Pennsylvania,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Statistical  Report  [1923-1924],  1331,  1332.  Possibly  because  of  some  oversight,  the 
charter  amendment  of  July  2,  1923,  was  not  recorded  in  the  county  records.  A 
later  amendment  in  1926  refers  to  and  attests  to  the  charter  changes  of  July  2, 
1923.  Berks  County,  Charter  Book,  X,  74-76  (February  11,  1926). 

^“Schuylkill  College,  Catalogue  (1923-24),  12-14. 

“^Schuylkill  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  C,  June  17,  1924,  p.  46.  Preserved  in 
President’s  Office,  Albright  College. 

'"^Ibid.,  June  8,  1927,  pp.  85-86. 

^'>*Ibid.,  February  15,  1928,  p.  96;  PRSPI,  [1928-1930],  168,  195;  Berks  County, 
Charter  Book,  X,  508-16  (November  5,  1928)  . 
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Alhrijjlit  Collc-ie.  Coniiovcrsy  in  ihe  Kvangelical  Associalion  be- 
tuecn  those  ulio  advocated  strong  centrali/ation  ol  power  in  the  haiuis 
(jf  tlie  bisliops  and  tlie  ministry  and  those  who  advocatetl  a more 
democratic;  idea  ol  cluirch  government  led  to  a separation  ol  the  two 
gionps  intcj  the  I,\ angelical  Asscjciation  and  the  United  li\;mgelical 
Cduirch.i*^''  Albright  College  was  a by-product  ol  this  schism.  In  1895 
the  entire  lacnlty  and  the  boarding  students  ol  .Schuylkill  Seminary 
lelt  the  school,  moved  to  .Mserstown,  and  under  the  aegis  ol  the  United 
Uvangelical  Church,  took  o\er  the  buildings,  ecjuij)inent,  and  campus 
ol  what  was  lormerlv  Palatinate  Colletie.’^''^ 

A charter  was  obtained  on  May  27,  1895,  Irom  the  Court  ol  Common 
Pleas  ol  Lebanon  Ciounty,  incorporating  "'Phe  .Ubright  Collegiate 
Institute”  ol  the  East  Pennsylvania  Conlerence  ol  the  United  Evangeli- 
( cd  Cduiich  lor  the  thorough  moral  and  literary  eductuion  ol  persons 
ol  both  se.xes.  Ihe  charter  prcjvided  that  “Ihe  Doctrines  as  set 
lorth  in  the  Discipline  ol  the  United  Evangelical  Church  shall  be 
regularly  taught,  her  evorshijr  and  usages  shall  be  carelully  preserved, 
and  her  spirit  laithlully  cherished.”  Authority  was  invested  in  the 
tiustees  to  (cmler  degrees  and  issue  suitable  diplomas  to  persons 
recommended  by  the  Eaculty.”>u7  Jn  ]S98  the  charter  was  amended 
changing  the  name  ol  the  schcrol  Irom  Albright  Collegiate  Institute  to 
.Mbright  College. 

lliough  the  curriculum  adopted  during  the  first  year  ol  its  incle- 
jieiident  existence  (1895)  was  designed  "to  give  the  best  preparation 
to  the  increasing  class  ol  young  men  and  rvomen  who  desire  to  enter 
the  Ireshman,  sojdiomore  or  junior  chess  ol  a good  college,”  degrees 
were  nevertheless  ollered  "to  those  who  liiiish  any  ol  the  regular 
courses  ol  study. ”1°'*  1 he  absence  ol  college  records  lor  the  jreriod 

tinclei  considei ti t ion  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  evhether  degrees 
cvere  conlerred  by  the  institution. Reports  ol  the  United  .Slates  Com- 

Circular  IcUcr  of  .Varon  K.  (.ohijic. 

AIlM  iKht  Ciollcgiaic  Iiisiiuitc.  Catalogur  (189.')  !ir)),  f,;  College  and  Universiiy 
(.ouruil.  Biennial  Report  on  Higher  I'.ducation  in  I’ennsylvania,"  I’llSI’I,  1901 
pp.  (i()2-(i()3.  lor  a disaission  of  Palatinate  College,  .see  infra,  .590-97. 

"'^l.ebanon  County,  Miscellaneous  Docket  R.  509-73  (May  27,  1895),  Courthouse, 
Lebanon. 

"^/5/d..  Miscellaneous  Dotket  .S,  048-50  (.September  19,  1898). 

Mbright  Collegiate  Institute,  Catalogue  (1895-90),  17-18,21. 

1 here  are  no  minutes  either  of  trustees  or  of  the  faculty  for  .Albright  College 
|)iior  to  its  merger  with  Cientral  I’ennsylvania  College  in  1902.  Only  one  minute 
hook  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  trustees  exists,  covering  the  period  from 
March  20,  1902,  to  June  4,  1913.  This  is  pre.served  in  the  President’s  Office,  Albright 
Ciollcge.  Catalogue  files  arc  also  incomplete. 
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niissioner  of  Education  which  contain  such  data  and  which  list 
Albright  College  in  its  “statistics  of  universities  and  colleges”  in  1898 
for  the  first  time  fail  to  indicate  the  awarding  of  degrees,  by  the 
school. m 

Following  Albright  College’s  union  with  Central  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege in  1902d^“  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
announced  that  the  combined  college  now  possessed  sufficient  en- 
dow’ment  and  assets  to  meet  one  of  the  legal  requirements  for  recog- 
nition as  a senior  college  and  that  “it  is  expected  that  regular  college 
classes  with  a full  faculty  and  good  equipment  will  be  maintained. 
. . .”1^^  In  the  same  year  a four-year  classical  course  of  study  was 
published. 

Four  students  were  awarded  the  Bachelor  of  .Vrts  degree  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  June  18,  1903,  on  the  basis  of  having  successfully  com- 
pleted this  course  of  study. A year  later  Albright  College  was  recog- 
nized as  a senior  college  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. Prior  to  this,  it  had  been  listed  among  the  State’s  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  reports  of  the  superintendent. 

The  eventual  resolution  of  the  controversy,  which  had  split  the 
Evangelical  Association  in  the  1890’s  and  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  stimulated  a movement  tow^ards 
reunification,  culminating  in  the  merger  of  the  two  churches  in  1922 
into  the  Evangelical  Church  and  in  the  approval  of  the  merger  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1927.^^’^  With  the  healing  of 
the  church  schism,  the  path  was  paved  for  uniting  the  tw'o  colleges 
representing  the  formerly  antagonistic  factions.  Schuylkill  College, 
the  creation  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  and  Albright  College,  the 
product  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  w’ere  combined  in  1928 
under  the  name  of  Albright  College. In  1951  the  new  charter  was 
amended  changing  the  name  to  “Albright  College  of  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church. 

^^^USRCE,  1898-1899,  II,  1626-27. 

^ Supra,  153. 

^“College  and  University  Council,  “Biennial  Report  on  Higher  Education  in 
Pennsylvania,”  PRSPI,  1902,  p.  903. 

Albright  College,  Catalogue  (1902-03),  11-16. 

(1903-04) , 52. 

“'’College  and  University  Council,  “Biennial  Report  on  Higher  Education  in 
Pennsylvania,”  PRSPI,  1904,  pp.  618-19. 

“’Berks  County,  Charter  Book,  X,  508-16  (November  5,  1928). 

Supra,  155. 

Berks  County,  Charter  Book,  XIV,  660-69  (January  19,  1951). 


CHAPTER  VII 


'1  he  Methodists  and  IliMier  Edneation 

O 

1.  Background 

I he  Methodists  were  more  successful  in  infusinEi  new  life  into 
higher  educational  institutions  begun  by  others  than  they  were  in 
maintaining  those  they  initiated.  Concerning  the  former,  the  transfer 
of  Dickinson  and  Allegheny  colleges  to  their  control  has  been  noted.' 
.-\s  for  the  latter,  of  the  colleges  for  whose  birth  they  were  responsible, 
only  one  has  survived,  and  that  acejuired  recognized  collegiate  status 
([uite  recently. 

Considering  the  fact  the  denomination  was  cjuite  prolific  in  estab- 
lishing individual  churches  throughout  the  State,-  its  relative  inac- 
tivity with  respect  to  secondary  schools^  and  higher  education  appears 
surprising.  Perhaps  a partial  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  lies 
in  the  failure  of  the  Methodists  (during  the  formative  years  of  the 
church’s  existence)  to  demand  a highly  trained  clerg)’.^ 

2.  Colleges 

IMacIison  College.  As  the  third  institution  of  college  rank  estab- 
lished by  American  Methodism,  Madison  College— like  its  two  prede- 
cessors, Cokesbury  College  in  Abingdon,  Maryland,  founded  in  1787 
and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795,  and  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  char- 
tered in  1822  and  abandoned  in  the  1840’s— was  destined  to  suffer  a 
spasmodic  existence,  a series  of  resuscitative  measures,  and  a final 
demise.'  The  college  had  its  origins  in  a resolution  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (1825)  appointing 

' Supra,  66,  78-79. 

"By  1870  ilic  .Methoefists  were  reported  to  have  more  churches  in  Pennsylvania 
than  anv  other  denomination.  See  United  States,  Xiuth  Census  (1870),  I,  Popula- 
tion f^\'ashington,  1872),  .652. 

’'^^lllhern,  Secondary  Education,  217. 

MVickersham,  History  of  Education,  120;  Donald  G.  Tewksbury,  The  Founding 
of  American  Colleges  and  Universities  Before  the  Civil  War  (New  York  1932) 
90.  111. 

'Wallace  G.  Smeltzer,  Methodism  on  the  Headwaters  of  the  Ohio  (Nashville, 
1951),  162. 
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Henry  B.  Bascom  a missionary  “to  ascertain  the  probable  amount  of 
funds  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a Seminary  of  learning,  and 
the  most  eligible  site  therefor.”  Bascom’s  report  was  adopted  in  1826, 
Uniontown  was  fixed  upon  as  the  site,  and  committees  were  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  a building  and  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
proposed  institution.*^  In  a letter  to  former  President  James  Madison 
on  March  13,  1827,  Bascom  informed  him  that  the  trustees  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  naming  the  college  after  him.  Madison  replied  on 
March  27,  1827,  that  he  was  honored  by  the  action  of  the  trustees.'^ 

The  State  legislature  was  successfully  petitioned  (1827)  for  a 
charter  to  establish  Aladison  College  in  the  borough  of  Uniontown, 
Fayette  County,  “for  the  education  of  youth,  in  the  various  branches 
of  science  and  literature,  the  useful  arts,  agriculture  and  the  learned 
and  foreign  languages.”  A board  of  trustees,  not  to  exceed  forty  in 
number,  was  empowered,  in  conjunction  with  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege, to  grant  “such  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ...  as  are 
usually  conferred  and  granted  in  other  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
. . .”®  Cognizant  of  the  need  for  providing  a minimal  material  base 
upon  which  to  establish  the  institution,  the  legislature  in  this  act  of 
incorporation  vested  in  the  trustees  of  Aladison  College  the  property 
of  Union  Academy,  Uniontown.  The  academy  had  originally  been 
chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  on  February  4,  1808.9 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  feature  of  the  charter  was  contained  in 
the  provision  permitting  the  trustees  to  have  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment in  addition  to  the  regular  college  program.^®  Hazard's  Register, 
in  announcing  the  chartering  of  the  college,  noted  particularly  that 
this  was  “among  the  objects  of  this  institution.’’^  The  idea  for  such 
a department  had  been  projected  originally  by  Henry  Bascom,  the 
first  president  of  Aladison  College.  In  a letter  to  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  he  informed  him  that  he  had  named  the  department  the 
“Carroll  Institute  of  Agriculture.”  Carroll  acknowledged  the  “dis- 

“ “Historical  Sketch,"  Pittsburgh  Conference  Minutes,  M.  E.  Church,  Spring  Session 
(1S76)  (Pittsburgh,  1876)  , 62. 

■'M.  M.  Henkle,  The  Life  of  Henry  Bidleman  Bascom,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Louisville, 
1854),  190,  191.  One  source,  James  Hadden,  A History  of  Uniontown,  the  Comity 
Seat  of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania  (Uniontown,  1913)  , 485,  maintains  the  college 
was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  James  Madison,  an  early  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  Virginia  and  a president  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

®Act  of  March  7,  1827,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1826-1827,  p.  79. 

® Bioren,  Laws,  VIll,  390. 

“ ,Vct  of  March  7,  1827,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1826-1827,  p.  79, 

Hazard’s  Register,  IV  (1829),  296. 
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tinguishetl  liorioi,  " and  deemed  it  “indeed  surprising  that  the  college 
should  be  the  first  to  establish  a jrrolessorship  tor  teaching  and  dit- 
tusing  the  science  ot  agriculture  so  essential  to  the  ueltare  of  every 
country,  particularly  to  the  United  States. 

I'ollouing  the  receijn  ot  the  charter,  the  trustees  held  their  first 
meeting  June  30,  1827,  and  proceeded  to  the  election  ot  a tacidty.  'I'he 
Reverend  Henry  1>.  Rascom  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  ot  principal 
and  professor  ot  moral  science,  comprising  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy, natural  theology,  Christian  ethics  and  evidences  ot  Christianity; 
the  Reverend  Charles  Elliott  was  elected  prolessor  ot  languages,  and 
John  A.  Eielding  was  appointed  jnolessor  ot  mathematics  and  natural 
idiilosophy.  At  a later  meeting  the  board  elected  John  Lyon  as  pro- 
lessor  ot  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  and  Hugh  Campbell,  M.D.,  as 
jnolessor  ot  chemistry,  including  both  agriculture  and  botany.  It  was 
announced  that  the  college  would  ojren  Sejnend)er  15,  1827.’-'* 

Ostensibly  tree  ot  those  haxards  ol  birth  to  which  its  contemjroraries 
were  sidjject,  .Madison  College  enjoyed  a jnosjrerous  and  successttd 
beginning.  Ehe  legislature  a|)i)roj)riated  .S5,000  tor  its  snjrirort.**  At 
the  efijse  ot  the  first  session  the  Committee  on  Education  rejmrted  to 
the  Ceneral  Conference  ol  the  church  (1828)  that  there  were  107 
Students,  15  ol  cvhom  were  engaged  in  studying  the  languages  and 
con  esiKnuling  branches  cd  a collegiate  education,  and  tliat  the  ntimber 
ot  students  was  rajjidly  increasing,  (.ood  boarding,  including  tuel  and 
lights,  could  be  had  lor  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  jrer  week.  The 
jn  ice  ol  tuitiem  \cn  iecl  Iroin  eight  to  twenty  dolhtrs  jrer  annum.  'Ehe 
institution  is  not  in  debt;  and  ‘'jmlging  trom  its  j)resent  apjrearances, 
it  is  destined  to  contribute  its  share  ot  instruction  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion." Ehey  shared  in  the  confidence  ot  the  taculty  and  board  ot 
trustees  “that  nothing  but  |)rudence  and  energy  are  necessary  to 
secure  final  success.”^'’ 

1 he  ])romise  ot  the  first  session  was  not  to  be  tulfilled.  The  college 
was  unable  to  maintain  a tull  laculty,  and  in  1829  Dr.  Hascom  resigned 
the  |)rcsidency.''’  With  the  assumj)tion  ot  control  ot  .Mlegheny  Col- 
lege by  the  Pittsburgh  Conterence  ot  the  Methodist  Ejaiscojaal  Church 
in  1832,  the  institution  was  dejirived  ot  its  main  supjaort  and  was 

Onotecl  in  Hciiklc.  liasrom,  19  t. 

"Hadden.  Cnioiilowii,  18(). 

’*  .\ct  of  I'ebrnary  27,  1828,  I’cnnsyh ania,  Laws,  1S27-1S28,  p.  121. 

Methodist  Magazine,  XI  (1828),  275. 

.Smelt/cr,  .Methodism,  163;  Hadden,  Vniontown,  490. 
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lorced  to  suspend  operations  in  that  yeard^  At  the  time  ol  its  closing 
the  college  had  about  sixty  studentsd® 

According  to  Bascom’s  biographer  there  were  a number  oE  strong 
counteracting  circumstances  that  rendered  impotent  Bascom’s  zeal  and 
perseverance  to  establish  the  college  on  a permanent  basis.  The  en- 
dowment was  trifling  in  amount,  the  local  patronage  was  limited,  and 
that  from  a distance  still  more  so.  Above  all,  the  church  controversy 
was  then  at  its  height  and  partisan  differences  were  too  severe  to 
permit  of  harmony  in  supporting  an  institution  which  each  feared 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  other. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  institution  (under  the  influence 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians)  about  the  year  1834  by  the  election 
of  J.  P.  Weethee,  a Cumberland  Presbyterian  minister,  to  the  presi- 
dency.20  During  the  early  years  of  Weethee’s  incumbency  the  school 
was  a college  in  name  only.  In  their  first  report  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  (1837)  the  trustees  listed  one  male  and  one  female 
tutor  and  stated  that  the  college  “is  now  and  has  been  for  several  years 
since  occupied  as  a school;  divided  into  two  departments,  male  and 
female.  Pupils  that  have  received  their  education  in  the  Male  depart- 
ment have  since  been  teachers  in  the  Common  Schools,  and  others  are 
preparing  for  the  same  purpose. ’’^i  By  1840,  however,  the  faculty  had 
been  expanded  to  include  professorships  in  mathematics,  moral  science, 
natural  science,  and  languages;  and  the  college  had  students  in  the 
senior,  junior,  sophomore,  and  freshman  classes.  In  September  of  the 
same  year,  at  the  annual  commencement,  the  two  seniors  were  awarded 

their  degrees. 22 

"Supra,  78-79;  Smeltzer,  Methodism,  163-64;  Hadden,  Uniontown,  491. 

Thomas  F.  Gordon,  A Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia, 
1832) , 459. 

Henkle,  Bascon\,  197. 

“J.  P.  Weethee,  "Madison,  Beverly,  and  Waynesburg  Colleges:  A Review  of  Dr. 
Miller’s  Sketch,”  Theological  Medium,  XIV  (July,  1878),  344;  A.  B.  Miller,  "His- 
torical Sketch  of  Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania,”  ibid.,  XIV 
(January,  1878)  , 65;  Hadden,  Uniontown,  497.  The  articles  by  Weethee  and  Miller 
will  be  cited  hereafter  as  Weethee,  "Madison,  Beverly,  and  Waynesburg  Colleges” 
and  Miller,  "Waynesburg  College.” 

“Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Academies 
and  Colleges,”  Pennsylvania,  House  Journal,  18J7-1838,  11,  607-608. 

“^Hadden,  Uniontown,  494-95;  Miller,  “Waynesburg  College,”  65.  So  far  as  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  determine,  these  were  the  first  degrees  in  course  conferred 
by  Madison  College. 
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Alihoiigh  the  college  appears  to  have  been  in  a flourishing  condi- 
tion in  181U  and  1811,-^  a serious  rilt  occurred  between  President 
W'eethee  and  tlte  board  of  trustees  in  the  spring  of  18-12,  which  resulted 
in  the  resignation  of  the  entire  faculty. -■*  According  to  Hadden,  the 
rupture  between  W'eethee  and  the  trustees  was  precipitated  by  the 
president’s  espousal  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reverend  \Villiam  Miller, 
who  promulgatetl  the  theory  that  Jesus  Christ  would  appear  in  18-13  for 
a second  tinic.-^ 

Of  particular  significance  during  this  period  of  the  college’s  hazard- 
ous existence  was  the  inauguration  of  the  j^olicy  to  admit  women  to 
the  retrular  college  classes.  Writing  in  defense  of  his  administration. 
President  W'eethee  declared  that  the  following  cpiestion  was  brought 
(1839)  before  the  board  of  trustees:  “Are  females,  matriculaied  aiul 
pursuing  a college  course,  students  in  the  eyes  of  the  Law?  'Lire  board 
decided  that  they  were,  and  the  State  Treasurer,  Dr.  Daniel  Sturgeon 
. . . confirmed  the  decision.  It  was,  ]jerhaps,  the  fii'sl  co-educalional 
college  in  the  Union. 

riie  resignation  of  Weethee  and  the  faculty  marked  the  close  of  the 
first  period  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian  control  of  the  college.  Though 
there  was  no  formal  connection  bettveen  the  controlling  bodies  of  the 
church  and  the  college,  the  jrresident  and  a majority  of  the  faculty  were 
ministers  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  and  many  of  the 
(ollege's  social  and  (ultural  functions  rvere  held  within  the  church.*'^ 
I'urtlier,  President  \\'eethee,  in  summing  up  his  experience  as  head 
of  .Madison  College,  stated:  “1  was  associated  with  the  principal  edu- 
cational efforts  of  tlie  Chunberland  Presbvterian  Church  in  the 

j 

Xonh."-^ 


-'It.  W.  MrDonnold.  Ilislory  of  Ihr  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  (Nashville, 
1888).  ")29;  Hadden,  I'nionlown,  W'ceihee,  "Madison,  lleverly,  and  Waynes- 

hnrg  Ca)l leges,"  311. 

Miller,  "WaMieshurg  College,"  66;  McDonnold,  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  .')30;  W'eethee.  ".Madison,  Itcvcrly,  and  ^Vayncsbnrg  Colleges,”  31."). 

Ilndflcn,  Uniontown,  -196-97. 

^’W'eethee,  "Madison.  Itevcily,  and  W’aynesinirg  Colleges,"  31.7-16.  W'eethee  ap- 
parently was  not  cognizant  of  Oberlin  College’s  prior  claim  to  this  distinction. 

''•'Miller,  "W'ayncsburg  C.ollcge,”  66.  Cotnparc  W'illiam  B.  Lacey,  An  Address  on 
the  Best  Process  of  Scholastic  Instruction,  Delivered  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  Before  the  Faculty.  Students,  and  Friends  of  Madison  College,  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania  (Pittsburgh,  1838),  I;  .McOonnold.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
.728. 

■■"W'eethee.  "Madison,  Bcrerly,  and  W'asncsbnrg  fiolleges,”  316. 
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With  the  departure  of  Weethee  and  the  faculty  the  college  was 
again  thrown  into  chaos.-^  A new  president  was  chosen,  but  small 
enrollments  and  dissatisfaction  with  his  administration  by  trustees 
and  citizens  of  Uniontown  impelled  him  to  resign  after  a short ‘period 
of  two  years. In  1844  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  offered  to  assume  the  patronage  of  the  college 
and  to  endow  it,  provided  the  synod  were  given  the  power  to  nominate 
the  faculty,  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees,  to  determine 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  to  “control  ...  all  monies  raised  by 
the  C.  P.  Church  for  educational  purposes.”®^ 

Apparently  their  overtures  to  the  college  trustees  were  successful, 
for  the  following  year  the  synod’s  committee  on  education  reported 
that  the  trustees  of  Madison  College  had  accepted  the  synod's  proposi- 
tions of  1844;  that  the  institution  had  been  in  operation  for  the  last  six 
months;  and  that  the  board  of  trustees  had,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
synod’s  board  of  education,  “appointed  the  Rev.  Azel  Freeman  pro- 
fessor of  antient  [.?/c]  languages  and  John  N.  Lewis  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  the  other  branches  usually  connected  with  that  chair.’’^^ 
The  synod,  however,  did  not  fulfill  its  promise  to  raise  an  endowment. 
Professor  Freeman  declared  that  “the  College  (if  such  it  ought  to  be 
called)  ’’  was  only  partially  organized,  “with  no  president,  no  female 
department,  and  with  only  a feeble  and  faint-hearted  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Synod. It  probably  occasioned  no  surprise,  con- 
sequently, when  the  synod  adopted  a report  of  its  committee  on  edu- 
cation in  1846,  which  noted  the  failure  of  efforts  to  resuscitate  Madison 
College  and  which  recommended  that  the  synod  “resign  all  connection 
with  the  College  arising  from  any  grant  or  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

A final  attempt  to  revive  the  college  was  made  by  the  board  of 
trustees  in  1850,  by  placing  it  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  church.  The  general  conference  of  that  church  held  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  May  7,  1850,  accepted  the  offer  of  the  trustees, 
and  the  institution  w^as  reopened  in  September,  1851.35  For  six  years 

^Hadden,  Uniontown,  497. 

'’"Miller,  “Waynesburg  College,”  66. 

'"Records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
Minutes  of  October  21,  1844,  in  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 

^ Ibid.,  Minutes  of  October  16,  1845. 

“ Miller,  “Waynesburg  College,”  70. 

'"Records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
Minutes  of  October  17,  1846,  Presbyterian  Historical  Societv,  Philadelphia. 

“Hadden,  Uniontown,  500-501;  Smeltzer,  Methodism,  164. 
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tlie  college  had  a troublctl  existence.  Dilliculties  arose  bettvecn  sludcnts 
and  facility.-*'*  l-.florts  to  raise  a permanent  cndotvmciit  fund  -were 
nna\ ailing.-'*'  Sectional  differences  arose  over  the  question  of  shnery, 
and  the  entire  faculty  resigneti  at  commencement  time  in  1855.  It  was 
announced  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  open  :i  new  Meihotlist 
Protestant  college  at  Lynchburg,  \'irginia,  in  the  fall,  and  the  southern 
leacheis  left,  taking  -vsith  them  eighty-three  students  out  of  a student 
body  of  about  one  huiulred.  C»eorge  brown  was  induced  to  assume  the 
piesidency  of  the  board  ol  trustees,  ;uui  the  Pennsyhania  institution 
ojjened  in  the  hill  of  1855  with  a northern  laculi\-  and  about  sixty 
students.  'I'he  following  year  there  were  forty  students  and  a heavily 
mounting  indebtedness.  'I'he  college  was  clcjsed  in  the  fall  of  1857, 
and  the  property  was  sold  at  a “judicial  sale"  to  pay  the  debts.^s 

Lyeoining  College.  Conceived  as  a preparatory  school  for  Dickin- 
son (, college,  L\coming  C.ollegc,  as  Dickinson  Semin.'irv,  derived  its 
existence  from  an  tigreement  belueen  a committee  representing  the 
ballimore  .Vnmial  C.onferencc  ol  the  Methodist  E])iscopal  Church  and 
the  town  council  of  the  borough  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.****  The 
school  was  opened  Seiitember  11,  1818,  with  a course  of  study  em- 
bracing three  years  and  “designed  to  cpialify  students  for  teaching  in 
any  High  -School  or  Academy— for  any  department  of  business,  or  for 
admission  to  any  college."'**  Shortly  after  the  school's  opening,  the 
legishiture  granted  the  trustees  a charter  cvhich  contained  essentially 
those  fetitures  that  svere  incorporated  into  the  articles  of  agreement 
with  the  town  council  of  ^\'illiamsport.'l 

Despite  an  increasing  student  enrollment,  the  seminary  was  early 
burdened  with  mounting  debts  that  resisted  all  trustee  cllorts  at  their 
licpiidation. .Attempts  to  raise  funds  by  organizing  a stock  company 
(1851),  with  the  seminary  building  representing  the  capital  assets, 
and  by  obtaining  subscriptions  from  the  citizens  of  the  borough  of 

^ I’niontou'ii  C.ruiwi  of  Liberty . >tay  20,  18")2. 

Ibid..  March  10,  .“tO,  185-t;  Hadden.  I’tiioutown , .OO  }. 

'“‘  Act  of  March  27,  1802,  Pc-iinsylvania,  Lows,  1862,  p.  199;  George  Rrown,  liecol- 
Icrlinris  of  Itinerant  Life  (Cincinnati,  1800),  Chapler.s  XVIII  and  XXI. 

™ Dickinson  -Seminars-,  Minnies  of  Trustees.  I,  January  .5,  1818,  pp.  1-4.  Thc.se 
are  [)reserved  in  the  husine.ss  office  of  Lycoming  College,  ^\■illiamsport,  I’cnn.sylvania. 

‘'‘Ibid.,  .April  27,  Septemher  7,  1848,  [ip.  7,  11;  Dickinson  -Seminary,  Catalogue 
HS48-49),  12-13. 

‘‘.Act  of  rebruary  19,  1849,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1850,  p.  934. 

‘“Dickinson  Seminary,  Catalogue  H848-49),  1 1;  Dickinson  Seminary,  Minutes  of 
Trustees,  I,  October  24,  1854,  p.  164. 
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Williamsport  (1858)  were  unsuccesslul.^^  In  1860  the  building  was 
sold  at  sheriff’s  saled'* 

Intent  on  keeping  the  school  alive,  the  purchasers  in  the  same  year 
offered  the  property  to  the  East  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  A joint  stock  company  composed  of  members  of 
the  conference  was  formed,  and  the  conference  resofved  that  the  new 
institution,  the  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary,  was  worthy  of  their 
patronage  and  support.'*^  At  the  same  time,  the  legislature  gave  the 
enterprise  legal  status  by  granting  a charter  to  Williamsport  Dickinson 
Seminary.^® 

The  act  of  incorporation  established  a joint  stock  company  with 
a capital  stock  of  $17,500,  in  shares  of  $100  each,  with  power  to  in- 
crease the  capital  stock.  A board  of  nine  directors,  elected  annually 
by  the  stockholders,  was  charged  with  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. Six  of  the  nine  directors  were  required  to  be  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  in- 
struction was  to  be  an  itinerant  minister  of  the  church,  approved  by 
the  presiding  bishop  of  the  East  Baftimore  Annual  Conference.  Finally, 
the  charter  declared  it  “lawful  for  the  board  of  instruction,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  board  of  directors,  to  confer 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  [and]  Master  of  Arts.  . . 

Problems  of  finances,  which  had  so  beset  the  trustees  of  Dickinson 
Seminary,  were  evidently  solved  by  the  directors  of  the  new  institution. 
In  fact,  prosperity  seemed  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration. So  large  a surplus  of  income  after  expenditures  had  ac- 
cumulated, that  the  directors  were  able  to  declare  a dividend  of  3 
per  cent  to  the  stockholders  in  1861,  and  a 4 per  cent  dividend  in 
1863.48 

Little  time  was  lost  in  utilizing  the  degree-conferring  powers  granted 
by  the  charter.  On  the  basis  of  a three-year  course  of  study,  identical 
in  every  respect  with  the  curriculum  offered  by  its  predecessor  for 
which  no  degree  was  granted,  the  institution  conferred  the  Bachelor 

*^Ibid.,  October  26,  1854,  pp.  164-65;  July  12,  October  28,  1858,  pp.  231,  240. 

“Act  of  March  26,  1860,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  I860,  p.  263. 

Minutes  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  East  Baltimore  Confereiice  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Held  in  Lewisburg,  Pa„  February  29-March  8,  1860  (Baltimore, 
1860)  , 42. 

“.Act  of  March  26,  1860,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1860,  p.  263. 

« Ibid. 

“Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Directors,  I,  June  18,  1861,  p.  25; 
June  24,  1863,  p.  44.  These  minutes  are  preserved  in  the  business  office  of 
Lycoming  College. 
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of  Arts  degree  on  eleven  graduates  of  the  class  of  1861,  and  retroactively 
on  ten  graduates  of  the  class  of  IShOd^ 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century,  W'illiamsport  Dickinson  Seminary  continued  to 
confer  degrees  on  those  of  its  giaduates  who  pursued  three-year  courses 
of  study  that  differed  little  from  the  curriculum  of  1858  and  1861.®° 
In  1913,  howe\ er,  the  Lniversity  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  uiged  that  the  seminary  discontinue  the  practice  of  conferring 
degiees  on  the  grounds  that  the  “curriculum  tvas  not  up  to  the  require- 
ment for  schools  granting  degrees.”  The  directors  acquiesced  in  the 
L’niversity  Senate’s  recommendation  to  cease  the  granting  of  degrees 
after  the  commencement  of  1914,  and  the  institution  reverted  to  its 
de  facto  status  as  a secondary  school.®' 

Fifteen  years  later  the  president  of  the  seminary  proposed  that  a 
junior  college  course  be  instituted.  He  predicated  his  proposals  on 
the  following  considerations;  “the  narrowing  field  in  Secondary  Edu- 
cation and  keen  competition  therein.  The  crowded  condition  of  col- 
leges. Ihe  apparent  need  for  the  Junior  College  as  evidenced  by  the 
action  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Columbia  University  in 
establishing  Junior  Colleges  as  a part  of  their  policy.”®-  The  directors 
concurred  with  the  idea  of  the  projected  junior  college,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1929,  fifty  students  were  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  junior 
college  work.®®  In  1934  the  junior  college  program  was  accredited  by 
the  State  Council  of  Education. ®'‘ 

Ihe  ciowded  condition  of  colleges,’  which  induced  the  directors 
to  institute  a junior  college  program  in  1929,  was  even  more  pro- 
nounced with  the  influx  of  veterans  after  the  close  of  the  Second 

"‘Ibid.,  June  18,  1861,  p.  25;  Willi.imsport  nickinson  Seminarv,  Catalogue  (1861- 
62),  17-19;  Dickinson  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1858-59),  17-19.  See  also  S.  P.  Rates, 

• Report  on  Dickinson  Seminary,  tVilliamsport,"  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  XI 
(.April,  1863),  319-20. 

“ AVilliamsport  Dickin.son  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Directors,  I,  June  23,  1863,  p.  36; 
June  21,  1864,  p.  47;  June  27,  1865,  p.  53;  June  18,  1867,  p.  67;  June  2.  1869!  p.  82! 
June  27,  |878,  p.  173;  June  17,  1880,  pp.  186-87;  II,  June  19,  1895,  p.  10;  June  15, 
1899,  p.  79;  June  20,  1901,  p.  117.  Compare  Williamsport  Dickin.son  Seminary,' 
Catalogue  (1867-68),  15-17;  ibid.  (1874-75),  20-21;  ibid.  (1880-81),  29-30-  ibid 
(1912-13) . 23-24. 

“Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminarv,  Minutes  of  Directors,  111,  .April  21  June  10 
1913.  pp.  95.  114-15,  122. 

‘■Nbid.,  IV,  June  11,  1928,  pp.  339-40. 

^'Ibid.,  October  28,  1928,  pp.  363-64;  October  31,  1929,  p.  386;  William.sport 
Dickinson  Seminary.  Catalogue  (1928-29),  17-19. 

“Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminarv,  Minutes  of  Directors,  V October  25  1934 
p.  223. 
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World  War.  The  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary  was  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  advanced  standing  for  their  junior  col- 
lege graduates  in  the  existing  four-year  colleges. President  John  W. 
Long,  consequently,  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  directors 
the  proposal  for  transforming  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary  and 
Junior  College  to  a four-year  college.^®  After  a series  of  conferences 
with  committees  from  Dickinson  College  and  the  University  Senate 
of  the  Methodist  church,  bolstered  by  unsolicited  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  contemplated  change  by  Williamsport  organizations,  the  di- 
rectors decided  to  institute  a full  four-year  college  curriculum  and  to 
change  the  name  of  the  institution  to  Lycoming  College. On  May 
7,  1948,  Lycoming  College  was  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation as  a four-year  college  wdth  the  power  to  confer  degrees;  and 
a charter  was  granted  by  decree  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Ly- 
coming County  (June  17,  1948) , changing  the  name  of  the  institution 
to  Lycoming  College,  and  empowering  it  to  “confer  the  baccalaureate 
degrees  in  Arts,  and  in  sciences;  and  to  confer  such  other  degrees  as 
are  authorized  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  Council  of  Education, 
or  its  successors.”®*  The  following  year  (June  4,  1949) , Lycoming 
College  conferred  its  first  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences  on  twenty- 
seven  of  its  graduates.®® 

Avery  College.  Founded  by  the  Reverend  Charles  Avery  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  higher  educational  opportunities  for  Negroes 
of  both  sexes,  Avery  College  was  incorporated  in  March,  1849,  by  the 
State  legislature  as  Allegheny  Institute  and  Mission  Church.  The 
charter  declares  that  Charles  Avery  contributed  a lot  in  Allegheny 
County,  upon  which  suitable  buildings  were  being  erected,  for  “a 
college  for  the  education  of  colored  Americans,  in  the  various  branches 
of  science,  literature,  and  ancient  and  modern  languages,  in  connection 
with  a church  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  people  of  color.  . . .”  Such 
“buildings  or  apartments  belonging  to  said  corporation,  appropriated 
and  dedicated  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship,”  were  forever  to 
be  devoted  to  the  use  of  Allegheny  City  Congregation  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion’s  church  in  America.®® 

^Ibid.,  VI,  September  3,  October  17,  1946,  pp.  138,  143. 

^Ibid.,  June  1,  September  19,  1946,  pp.  131,  139. 

^ Ibid.,  October  17,  1946,  p.  143;  January  28,  October  23,  1947,  pp.  162,  195. 

^PRSPI,  1948,  pp.  9-10;  Lycoming  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  4,  pp.  236-39 
(June  17,  1948). 

“Lycoming  College,  Minute,s  of  Directors,  VI,  June  4,  1949,  p.  255. 

“.Act  of  March  20,  1849,  I’cnnsylvania,  Laws,  1849,  p.  232. 
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A board  of  nine  trustees,  at  least  one-third  of  whom  were  always  to 
Ije  white  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  to  manage  and  direct 
the  corjjoration.  1 he  facidty,  1)\  and  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees, 
\scvc  to  have  the  power  "to  grant  and  confirm  such  degrees  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  ...  as  are  granted  in  other  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
. . Xo  jnipil  tvas  to  Ire  barred  Irom  the  institution,  or  denied  its 
jrrivileges  or  immunities,  because  of  sentiments  of  religion.  However, 
no  person  was  declared  to  be  eligible  for  office,  “either  as  a trustee, 
president,  professor  or  teacher,  who  is  not  a professor  of  Christianity. 

In  -March,  1858,  the  legislature  amended  the  charter,  chantrino;  the 
name  of  the  institution  trom  .\llegheny  Institute  and  Mission  Cliurch 
to  .Avery  College.*^* 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  a three-story  build- 
ing teas  erected,  the  first  and  second  Ijeing  deserted  to  education  and 
the  third  to  religious  exercises.'’’-*  I'lie  original  design  of  the  founder 
svas  to  furnish  a complete  college  course  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
and  sciences;  and,  in  order  to  cjualify  students  for  this  curriculum,  he 
estalrlished  a jrreparatory  school  svith  two  instructors,  the  Reverend 
Philotus  Dean,  white,  senior  professor,  and  Martin  H.  Freeman,  B.A., 
Xegro,  junior  prolessoi'.  Before  the  college  department  was  in  actual 
ojreration,  Mr.  .Avery  died  in  1858.'*' 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  institution  offered  instruction 
beyond  the  secondary  level  or  that  it  ever  conferred  degrees  upon  any 
of  its  graduates.  In  oidy  one  source  of  a primary  nature  is  it  listed  as 
a college.  For  the  first  time  .Avery  College  is  included  in  the  “.Statistics 
of  Colleges  and  Collegiate  Departments  in  the  United  States”  of  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fducaiion  for  1871.  How- 
ever, aside  from  the  name  and  location  of  the  institution,  no  data  are 
given  as  to  the  number  of  students,  the  number  of  professors,  the  de- 
grees conferred  ni)on  graduates,  or  other  information  that  would  in- 
dicate a college  in  oj)cration.'*-''  The  following  year  .Avery  College  was 
included  among  those  colleges  “from  which  no  information  has  been 
received.”'*'*  Finally,  in  1873  the  report  noted  the  institution  as  being 
“susj)ended.”'*"  Confirmation  of  the  college’s  closing  is  contained  in 

Ihid. 

\ct  of  Marrii  ~i,  Pennsyh ania,  I. nil's,  IS59,  p.  797. 

r.rasmus  Wilson  (td  ) . Standard  History  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  (Chi- 
i.igo,  ISOS)  ,517. 

Profdc's  Monthly,  I (Jiilv,  1871),  17-18;  ^\’ilson,  Pittsburg,  517. 

rSRCP.  IS7I.  p.  OF). 

“'Ibid.,  ISJ2,  p.  791. 

'>■  Ibid.,  1S73,  p.  683. 
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the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  for  1873,  in  that  the  trustees  considered  the  possibility 
of  purchasing  the  Avery  College  property.®® 

Though  the  college  was  terminated,®®  the  trustees  continued  to  func- 
tion as  benefactors  of  Negro  education  by  distributing  Avery’s  estate 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  his  will,  and  particularly  by 
making  appropriations  to  normal  schools  in  the  various  states  for  the 
education  of  Negro  teachers.'^®  Further,  there  is  evidence  as  late  as  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  that  the  trustees  were  desirous  of 
preserving  the  powers  granted  to  them  by  the  charter  of  IS'IQ  and  of 
maintaining  their  identity  as  independent  educators.  In  1908  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County  granted  their  petition 
for  charter  amendment  and  empowered  them  to  establish  a hospital 
and  training  school  for  nurses  to  be  known  as  the  “Andrew  Carnegie 
Training  School  and  Hospital  of  Avery  College. Two  years  later 
the  court  again  amended  the  charter,  changing  the  name  of  the  hospi- 
tal and  school  for  nurses  to  the  “Lincoln  Memorial  Trainins;  School 
and  Hospital  of  Avery  College.’’^® 

University  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Evidently  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  kind  of  educational  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University 
of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  located  at  Bethany,  Wayne  County,  was 
chartered  in  March,  1848  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  charter 
established  a board  of  trustees  and  a faculty,  who  were  empowered  to 
confer  “such  degrees,  medical  or  academical,  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  or  in  certain  branches  thereof,  as  have  been  usually  granted 
in  other  universities.  . . The  legislature  reserved  the  right  “to  alter 
or  annul  this  charter  in  case  of  any  abuse  of  the  privileges  hereby 
granted.’”^® 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  ^fintites  of  Executive  Committee  of  Trustees,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1873,  p.  22.  These  records  are  preserved  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

“"Not  one  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  or  of  the  biennial  reports  on  higher  education  of  tlie  College  and 
University  Council  makes  reference  to  or  acknowledges  the  possible  present  or 
former  existence  of  ,\very  College,  despite  the  fact  that  two  of  the  superintendent’s 
reports,  those  of  1877  and  1900,  were  specifically  devoted  to  historical  sketches  of 
defunct  and  living  educational  institutions  in  the  various  counties,  the  sketches 
being  prepared  by  the  respective  county  superintendents. 

People’s  Monthly,  I (July,  1871),  18. 

Allegheny  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  44,  p.  30  (April  11,  1908)  . 

No.  46,  p.  54  (December  10,  1910). 

.\ct  of  March  24,  1848,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1850,  p.  870. 
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More  than  two  years  elapsed  alter  the  granting  of  the  charter  before 
the  trustees  were  able  to  announce  that  a building  had  been  completed 
sulliciently  to  attonnnodate  150  to  200  students  and  that  the  school 
would  open  December  2,  1850."'  The  instructional  program  of  the 
institutiem  at  iii  inception  was  much  less  ambitious  than  that  en- 
\'isaged  in  the  charter.  Having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  Curtis, 

a graduate  of  the  .State  .\ormal  at  .Albany, ’’  as  principal,  the  trustees 
pioclaimcd  him  as  “competent  to  instruct  in  all  the  various  branches 
necessaiy  to  fit  pupils  for  acKanced  classes  in  College,  or  for  usefulness 
in  the  ordinaiy  pursuits  ol  life.”  They  further  characterized  the  course 
ol  instruction  as  “jjcc  uliarly  adapted  to  meet  the  grants  of  those  design- 
ing to  become  teachers.”"''’ 

At  no  time  in  its  short-lived  history  did  the  institution  advance 
beyond  the  secemdary  level.  .Alter  a term's  experience  the  trustees  an- 
nounced their  belief  that  "the  Normal  plan  of  teaching  is  by  far  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  introduced. "Ehe  catalogue  of  1851-52  of- 
fered the  di|dc)ina  ol  the  unirersity  for  the  ccmipletion  of  a prescribed 
three-year  course  ol  English  studies,”  containing  ncj  languages,  al- 
thcjugh  it  rvtis  tumounced  that  instructiem  rvoulcl  be  giren  to  those  who 
desired  it  in  the  Erench,  German,  Latin.  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

.A  committee  of  the  trustees,  ajrpointed  in  1851  to  attend  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  ff>r  graduation,  reported  that  the  examination,  “in 
addition  to  tlie  \arious  branches  of  a common  English  education, 
embraced  .Vlgebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry.  Afensuration,  Meteor- 
ology.  Natural,  Intellectual  and  moral  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Iheology.”  They  expressed  pleasure  over  the  results  of  the 
examination,  and  they  were  esj)ecially  impressed  with  the  demonstrated 
pupil  competency  in  geometry  and  natural  theology.  Concerning  the 
latter,  they  stated:  “the  existence  of  a God  rv.as  jrroved,  and  the  cavils 
ol  infidelity  answered  redth  a readiness  rs'hich  we  have  seldom  seen 
suiptissed  even  by  the  1 heologictd  students.  . . .”  They  recommended 
th.at  a I eacher  s Diploma’  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Harry  brodhead  and 
Miss  E.  .Augusta  Dart  for  having  completed  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  Normal  Depiirtment.'^** 

'*  Honc.sdalc  H'ayiu:  (bounty  Herald,  November  21,  1850. 

■=  Ibid. 

'‘‘Ibid.,  June  26,  1851. 

“ L’niver.sitv  of  Northern  1’ennsylv.inia,  Cnialogue  11851-52),  12-14,  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsyh ania.  rhiladelphia. 

■"  Iloncsdale  IVnyac  County  Herald.  .April  6.  1854. 
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In  the  iall  of  1854  it  was  announced  that  the  Wyoming  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  assumed  the  patronage 
of  the  university  and  that  henceforth  it  would  be  conducted  “upon 
the  plan  of  a Conference  Seminary.”'^®  Although  teacher  training  still 
occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  curriculum,  with  the  assumption 
of  formal  control  by  the  Methodists,  there  occurred  a shift  in  em- 
phasis from  the  more  elementary  “English”  studies  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced classical  disciplines.  A four-year  “Academical  Course,”  albeit 
secondary  in  nature,  was  instituted,  making  mandatory  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  throughout  all  four  years  and  the  pursuit  of  French 
and  German  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.®®  Whether  this  curriculum 
would  have  evolved  eventually  into  a college  course  will  never  be 
known.  Scarcely  two  years  elapsed  after  the  Methodists  had  taken  the 
university  under  their  patronage,  when  the  buildings  and  grounds  were 
sold  at  sheriff’s  sale.®i 

The  property  was  purchased  by  John  F.  Stoddard,  a former  principal 
of  the  university.®^  He  enjoyed  its  ownership  and  management  for 
less  than  a year.  Late  in  the  evening  of  April  18,  1857,  the  university 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire.®® 

™ University  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  Circular  (September  17,  1854),  Wayne 
County  Historical  Society,  Honesdale;  Honesdale  Wayne  County  Herald,  October 
12,  1854. 

“University  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  Catalogue  (1854-55),  15-16,  Wayne 
County  Historical  Society,  Honesdale. 

Honesdale  Wayne  County  Herald,  November  13,  1856. 

“D.  G.  Allen,  “Wayne  County,”  PRSPI,  1877,  p.  591;  Phineas  G.  Goodrich,  His- 
tory of  Wayne  County  (Honesdale,  1880) , 320. 

“ Honesdale  Wayne  County  Herald,  April  23,  1857. 
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ONaker  Colleges 

1.  Quaker  Aititude  Towards  Education’ 

The  Priends  were  imbued  with  the  ideal  of  universal  elementary 
education  lor  their  children  and  were  the  liist  to  establish  schools  in 
the  Provinced  Penn  declared  in  his  preface  to  “Ehe  P'rame  of  the 
Government”  of  1682  that  “men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  cjualities  that 
because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritances,  must  be  carefidly 
propagated  by  a virtuous  education  of  youth.  . . The  frame  itself 
provided  “That  the  governor  and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and 
order  all  publick  schools,  and  encourage  and  reward  the  authors  of 
useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  the  said  jirovince.”^  Ap- 
parently tvith  every  intention  of  implementing  this  design,  the  frame 
provided  for  the  division  of  Council  into  four  committees,  one  of 
which  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  “that  youth  may 
be  successively  trained  u[j  in  virtue  and  useful  knowledge  and  arts.”’' 
.Apparently  convinced  that  schools  would  be  established,  the  .Assembly 
on  December  7,  1682,  decreed  “ Ihat  the  Laws  of  this  Province  . . . 
shall  be  one  of  the  Books  taught  in  the  .Schooles  of  this  Province,  and 
territorys  thereof.”^ 

'I'he  P'rame  of  1688  goes  a ste])  further  and  regards  education  as  a 
government  function:  “'Ehat  the  Governour  and  Provincial  Councill 
shall  erect  and  order  all  j)ublick  schools  and  encourage  and  reward 
the  authors  erf  uscfull  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  the  sa  id 
Province  and  Territories  thereof.”'’’  In  an  effort  to  carry  this  through, 
on  December  26,  1()88,  the  “CfoW  and  Prov"  Councill”  engaged  with 
Enock  Elower  to  instruct  children  “to  Icarne  to  read.  Write  and  Cast 

' .Miilhci  II.  SiTomUiry  idnention , 30  ft.;  I lionia.s  Woody,  F.arly  (hiaker  Educa- 
tion in  I’rmnryli'ttnia  (Xcw  ^'o^k.  1!)20),  28  ff.;  Tolies,  Meeting  House,  149. 

- I’l'iiiisc  Ivania.  Charter  to  iVilliani  Venn,  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Passed  Jietween  the  Years  I6S2  and  1700  (Han  islnirg,  1879),  93. 

^Ibid.,  9.'). 

* Ibid.,  90. 

’■Ibid.,  123. 

‘Ibid.,  157. 
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acco*.  . . Expressing  a need  for  education  on  a higher  level  than 
that  provided  by  Enoch  Flower,  on  January  17,  1683/84,  the  Council 
“Proposed  that  care  be  Taken  about  the  Learning  and  Instruction  of 
Youth,  to  'Witt:  a Scool  of  Arts  and  Siences.”®  In  fact,  so  concerned 
was  the  provincial  government  with  the  education  of  all  children  that 
it  passed  a law  requiring  compulsory  elementary  education.*’ 

The  advanced  educational  ideas  of  Penn,  which  conceived  of  educa- 
tion as  a function  of  the  state,  were  not  to  be  realized  until  more  than 
a hundred  years  later. It  remained  for  the  Quakers  as  a religious 
society  to  establish  schools  on  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.^** 

Though  eminently  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  Friends  were  ec^ually  persuaded  with  Martin 
Luther  and  William  Penn  that  universities  were  “Signal  Places  for 
Idleness,  Looseness,  Prophaneness,  Prodigality,  and  gross  Ignorance. ”**- 
Having  no  specially  trained  clergy,  they  viewed  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  suspicion  as  promulgators  of  error  and  as  breeders  of  a 
“hireling  priesthood.”*’^  yhe  Quaker  attitude  towards  the  reading  of 
books  was  perhaps  another  factor  that  militated  against  the  possibility 
of  their  establishing  institutions  of  higher  education.  Though  a few 
of  them,  like  James  Logan,  managed  to  assemble  remarkable  libraries 
rivaling  the  best  of  those  established  by  individuals  in  the  Colonies, 
they  regarded  the  reading  of  books,  “except  for  devotional  or  practical 
manuals,”  as  “a  waste  of  precious  time.”’^ 

Similarly,  the  Quaker  abhorrence  of  lawyers,  described  by  George 
Fox  as  “the  lawyers  black,  their  black  robe  as  a puddle,  and  like  a 
black  pit,  almost  covered  over  with  blackness,”’^  may  have  deterred 
them  from  establishing  institutions  where  legal  training  might  be 


''Pennsylvania,  Colonial  Records,  I,  36. 

^Ibid.,  38. 

® Pennsylvania,  Charter  to  William  Penn,  and  Laws  of  the  Province,  238. 

Act  of  March  3,  1818,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1817-1818,  p.  124,  forming  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia  as  the  first  school  district  of  the  State;  .Vet  of  April 
1,  1834,  ibid.,  1833-1834,  p.  170,  establishing  a general  system  of  education  by  com- 
mon schools  in  the  State.  See  also  Joseph  J.  McCadden,  Education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1801-1835,  and  Its  Debt  to  Roberts  Vaux  (Philadelphia,  1937)  , 17-21. 

Woody,  Quaker  Education,  42-43;  Mulhern,  Secondary  Education.,  Chapter  II. 

“Von  Raumer,  “Luther’s  Views  of  Education  and  Schools,”  Barnard  (ed.) , 
Memoirs  . . . of  Education  in  Germany,  153;  Tolies,  Meeting  House,  149. 

^Ibid.,  50. 

^Mbid.,  146. 

“George  Fox,  The  Law  of  God  . . . (London,  1658),  4. 
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procured.  Indeed,  so  tjreai  uas  the  prejudice  against  lawyers  tliat 
the  Provincial  Council  actually  passed  a bill  in  1686  providing 

that  noe  persons  shall  plead  in  any  Civill  Causes  of  another, 
in  any  Court  \vhatsoever  within  this  Province  and  Territory’, 
before  he  be  Solemnlye  attested  in  open  Court  that  he  neither 
directly  nor  Indirectly  hath  in  any  wise  taken  or  received,  or 
will  take  or  receive  to  his  use  or  benefit  any  reward  whatsoever 
for  his  soe  pleading,  under  y"-’  penalty  of  5 lb,  if  the  contrary  be 
made  appear.^® 

In  1690  the  Council  passed  a similar  bill.’" 

Despite  Quaker  opposition  to  higher  education,  two  l-'riends,  James 
Logan  and  Dr.  Lloyd  Zachary,  were  original  trustees  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy,  which  later  became  the  College,  Academy  and  Charita- 
ble School  of  Philadelphia;  and  some  Quaker  merchants  contributed 
to  the  financial  support  of  the  academy. Dr.  Zachary  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  trustees  cjuite  regularly,  but  James  Logan  attended 
only  one  meeting,  and  his  son-in-law  Isaac  Norris,  who  succeeded  him 
on  the  board,  also  attended  but  one  meeting.’®  The  Friends  were 
disturbed  by  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  the  academy  which  in- 
cluded a formal  Anglican  service  and  a sermon  by  the  Reverend 
Richard  Peters;  and  whatever  interest  remained  turned  to  hostility 
when  the  academy  grew  into  a college  in  1755.®°  Consetpiently,  it  was 

Quoted  in  I.awrencc  Lewis,  Jr.,  "The  Ciourts  of  rennsylvania  in  tlic  Seventeenth 
Ccnturv,"  PMIin.  V (1881),  is2-83. 

*'  Ibid.,  183.  Tolies,  .Mrriing  Ilnu.<:c,  122,  followinc'  the  lead  of  Charles  Keith, 
The  Provincial  Councillor.'i  of  Pcnn.<;ylvanin  (Philadelphia,  1883)  , 126,  infers  from 
this  that  "Tntil  1722  it  was  actually  illegal  to  practice  law  for  money  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.” He  evidcntlv  overlooked  the  fact  that  both  these  measures  of  Council 
failerl  to  pass  the  .V.sseinbly.  Sec  Lewis,  "The  Courts  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century."  PMIIIi,  V.  183.  I'urthermore,  there  is  additional  evidence  that 
no  law  existed  which  prohibited  the  practice  of  law  for  money  in  Pennsylvania.  In  a 
petition  considered  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania  on  March  I, 
1708/09,  Prancis  Daniel  Pastorius  complained  that  a certain  John  Henry  Sprogcl  was 
attem[)ting  to  eject  him  from  his  home  and  that  to  accomplish  this  purpose  "hath 
. . . fee'd,  or  retained,  the  four  known  I.awyer.s  of  this  province,  in  order  to  deprive, 
as  well  your  petitioner,  as  likewise  Johannes  jawert,  of  all  advice  in  law,  which 
sufTiciently  argues  his  cause  to  be  none  of  the  best.”  Quoted  in  Hazard’s  Register, 
V (1830)  . 25.7. 

College.  .Veademy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  Minutes  of  Trustees, 
I.  ii:  June  25,  1750,  pp.  6-7;  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  A History  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  from  Its  Foundation  to  A.  D.  1770  (Philadelphia,  1900),  43,  118. 

"‘College,  .\cademv  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  Minutes  of  Trustees, 
I.  November  13,  1749,  p.  1,  and  succeeding  meetings;  Montgomery,  History  of  the 
Vnh’cr.sity  of  Pennsylvania,  44. 

“Tolies.  Meeting  House,  151. 
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not  until  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  collegiate 
education  was  being  generally  altered  in  respect  to  purpose  and 
character,  that  the  Quakers  made  any  attempt  to  erect  an  institution 
above  the  secondary  level. 

2.  Colleges  of  the  Quakers 

Haverford  College.  Early  in  the  life  of  the  association  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a school  that  would  afford  a liberal 
education  to  the  young  men  of  the  Orthodox  branch  of  the  Society 
of  Friends, the  managers  recorded  in  their  minutes,  as  a guide  to 
their  future  proceedings,  “that  the  primary  object  in  forming  this 
association  has  been  the  preservation  of  our  young  men  at  one  of  the 
most  exposed  periods  of  life,  by  alfording  them  the  opportunities  of 
a liberal  education,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  our  religious  society,  without  subjecting  them  to  the  con- 
taminating influences  of  mixed  Seminaries. ”22  This  represented  an 
advance  in  their  thinking  concerning  education;  for,  clearly,  what  was 
contemplated  was  the  building  of  a college,  despite  the  apparent 
reluctance  so  to  name  it. 

Their  orientation  toward  higher  education  was  manifested  in  the 
plan  the  managers  adopted  for  the  curricular  organization  of  the 
proposed  school.  The  full  course  of  instruction  rvas  to  embrace  a 
period  of  four  years.  Students  were  to  be  arranged  according  to  their 
proficiency  into  four  classes,  to  be  designated  “The  Third  Junior  Class, 
the  Second  Junior  Class,  the  Junior  Class,  the  Senior  Class.’’  The  full 
course  of  instruction  was  to  include  the  Latin  and  Creek  languages, 
ancient  and  English  literature,  mental  and  moral  science,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy.  Of  particular  significance,  and  that  which 
plainly  marked  their  collegiate  intentions,  were  the  recjuirements 
they  laid  down  for  admission. 

No  Boy  under  tw^elve  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
School  and  students  previous  to  admission  into  the  third  Junior 
Class,  shall  undergo  an  examination  by  the  Teachers  in  the 
following  preparatory  studies  to  wit:  English,  Latin  &:  Greek 
Grammar,  the  first  Six  Books  of  the  zEneid,  Caesar  de  bello 
Gallico;  the  gospel  of  St.  John;  Jacobs’  Greek  Reader;  Arith- 
metic, Geography  and  Algebra  as  far  as  simple  equations  in- 
clusive.22 

Smith,  History  of  Delaware  County,  358. 

^Friends  Central  School  Association,  Minutes  of  Managers,  I,  1st  Month  1,  1831. 
These  are  preserved  in  the  Haverford  College  I.ibrarv,  Haverford,  Pennsvlvania. 

-^Ibid.,  5th  Month  14,  1831. 
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Having  selecicd  and  purchased  a site  lor  the  school  in  Ilavertord 
and  having  made  arrangements  lor  the  erection  ol  a building,  whose 
cost  was  not  to  exceed  $18,000,  the  managers  ordered  the  placing  of 
an  announcement  in  the  Eriend,  informing  interested  parents  of  the 
possible  opening  of  the  school  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year, 
of  the  admission  of  only  tlujse  students  who  were  Friends  or  children 
of  Friends,  of  the  course  of  study,  and  of  the  academic  rccpiirements 
for  admission. -■* 

On  the  advice  of  counsel,  the  managers  petitioned  the  legislature 
for  an  act  of  incorporation.-''  'Fhe  original  application  had  named  the 
proposed  corporation  the  “Friends’  Ilaserlord  School  .Association.” 
Opposition  to  the  use  of  the  word  “Friends"  by  the  Ilicksite  Quakers 
led  to  the  Senate's  deleting  that  term,  and  the  charter  was  finally 
granted  to  the  llaverford  School  Association  in  1833.-” 

It  was  the  stated  purpose  of  the  corporation  to  establish  “a  seminary, 
in  which  vouii"  men  shall  be  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and  Sci- 

V O 

ences.”  'I'he  association  was  to  be  financed  by  means  of  the  sale  of 
six  hundred  shares  of  capital  stock  at  a jiar  value  of  SlOO  a share.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  granting  of  diplomas  or  the  conferring 
of  degrees.-" 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  charter,  the  managers  elected  a 
“'Feacher  of  .Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,”  a suiierintendent 
of  the  school,  aiul  a teacher  of  “Mental  & .Moral  Philosophy  & English 
Literature  ikc.”-^  'Fhe  school  was  opened  October  28,  1833,  with 
twenty-one  students  in  attendance.-”  Neither  the  senior  nor  the  first 
junior  classes  were  organized,  for  the  faculty  and  managers  felt  that 
“it  is  not  probable  that  any  boys  will  be  prepared  by  their  previous 
studies  for  the  examinations  which  must  hereafter  be  considered  retjui- 
site  for  passing  into  those  classes.”””  .\t  the  same  meeting  a more  de- 
tailed outline  of  the  proposed  four-year  curriculum  was  adopted.  Three 
years  later,  on  the  basis  of  the  facidty’s  recommendation,  two  students 

■‘[hid.,  llth  Moiiili  in,  17.  1831;  2iul  Monlli  18,  25,  1832. 

12lh  Monlh  29,  1832. 

l’liila<icl|>hia  Atkinson’s  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  liulletin,  February  9,  1833; 
.\(i  of  .\[)iil  1,  1833,  I’cniisylvania,  I.au's,  is)2-18}3,  p.  131. 

Ibid. 

Ilaverfonl  .Scliool  .Association,  Minutes  of  Managers,  I,  fith  Month  5,  7th  Month 
3,  9th  Monlh  25,  1833.  Tlie.se  minutes  are  [)ieserve(l  in  the  llaverford  College 
Library. 

^Ibid.,  10th  Month  30,  1833. 

>°Ibid.,  10th  Month  23,  1833. 
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were  awarded  the  first  diplomas  granted  by  the  school. The  follow- 
ing year  (1837) , after  a series  of  examinations  that  lasted  eight  hours 
each  day  for  four  days,  nine  members  of  the  senior  class  received  their 
diplomas.^- 

Despite  careful  financial  planning  and  meticulous  fund  accounting, 
deficits  began  to  burden  the  infant  institution.  Ajrpropriations  from 
the  State  to  colleges,  academies,  and  female  seminaries,  granting  $500 
a year  for  ten  years,  and  donations  from  private  sources^^  failed  to 
fill  the  gap  between  low  income  and  rising  expenditures.  Economies 
were  effected;  the  faculty  of  three  teachers  contributed  portions  of 
their  salaries  to  defray  expenses;  and  a very  large  gift  of  $20,575  was 
received  from  Nathan  Dunn  to  aid  in  removing  the  school’s  “pecuniary 
embarrassments.’’^^  Yet,  so  small  were  the  student  enrollments,  at- 
tributed by  the  managers  to  the  failure  of  Friends  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  school,  and  so  large  the  debt,  that  the  managers  felt  constrained 
to  close  the  institution  in  1845.^® 

The  intervening  years  between  the  cessation  and  reinstitution  of 
instructional  activities  were  devoted  to  removing  the  difficulties  that 
led  to  failure.  Deeming  the  rule  limiting  admission  of  students  to 
Friends  or  sons  of  Friends  an  impediment  that  could  be  eliminated 
only  by  charter  amendment,  the  managers  applied  for  and  received  a 
supplement  to  their  charter  which  confirmed  their  legal  right  to  make 
and  alter  rules  and  regulations  at  will.^®  During  the  same  period  they 
raised  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  and  rewarded  subscribers  of 
$4,000  to  that  fund  with  a permanent  scholarship  certificate  that  en- 
titled its  holder  to  nominate  and  maintain  a student  at  the  school 
without  charge  for  board  or  tuition. Having  secured  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  an  adecjuate  endowment  and  having  altered  the  rule 
which  proscribed  the  admission  of  students  other  than  Friends  or  sons 
of  Friends,  the  managers  elected  a new  faculty  and  announced  that 
the  school  would  reopen  May  10,  1848.^® 

^Ibid.,  10th  Month  26,  1836. 

“ Haverford  School,  Minutes  of  Faculty,  9th  Month  7,  1837,  p.  36;  Haverford 
School  Association,  Minutes  of  Managers,  II,  9th  Month  9,  1837.  The  faculty  min- 
utes are  preserved  in  the  Haverford  College  Library. 

“Act  of  April  12,  1838,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1837-1838,  p.  332:  Haverford  School 
Association,  Minutes  of  Managers,  II,  11th  Month  23,  1838. 

^Ibid.,  5th  Month  2,  9th  Month  14,  10th  Month  28,  12th  Month  24,  1840. 

^Ibid.,  12th  Month  7,  1842;  5th  Month  8,  1844;  9th  Month  3,  1845. 

^Ibid.,  12th  Month  26,  1845;  Act  of  January  23,  1846,  Pennsylvania  Laws,  1816, 
p.  3. 

“Haverford  School  Association,  Minutes  of  Managers,  II,  5th  Month  27,  1847. 

^ Ibid.,  2nd  Month  27,  1846;  2nd  Month  15,  18,  1848. 
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With  the  resumption  of  classes,  the  managers  turned  their  attention 
to  increasing  the  educational  facilities  of  the  institution,  which  they 
now  acknowledged  as  having  collegiate  status.^®  A large  telescope  and 
transit  were  purchased,  and  an  observatory  building  was  contracted 
for  and  erected. The  following  year  a chemical  laboratory  was 
constructed. 

One  further  step  was  necessary  to  stamp  the  institution  with  the 
advanced  rank  it  had  already  assumed,  ffaiiy  in  1855  the  faculty  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  obtaining  legal  sanction  for  conferring  degrees.^- 
It  was  their  belief  that  this  woidd  residt  in  the  students’  gaining  self- 
respect  “from  the  pidrlic  recognition  of  their  course  of  study  as  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a college  education,  and  from  the  sidjstitution  of  a 
degree  whose  value  and  meaning  are  universally  understood,  for  a 
diploma  intelligible  only  to  those  who  happen  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  .School. I'he  managers  petitioned  the  legis- 
lature for  a supplement  to  the  original  act  of  incorporation;  and  the 
General  .\ssembly  on  March  15,  1856,  amended  the  charter,  permitting 
the  association  to  conduct  a college  and  “to  confer  such  degrees  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  ...  as  are  conferred  in  other  colleges  or  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  changes  in  the  charter,  the  managers  decreed 
that  the  name  of  the  school  be  changed  to  Haverford  College  and  that 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  .\rts  and  Master  of  Arts  be  conferred  upon 
the  students  who  completed  the  full  course  of  study. Accordingly, 
at  the  commencement  of  1856  five  students  of  tlie  class  of  1856  and 
twelve  graduates  of  former  years  were  atvarded  the  first  degrees  in 
the  arts  to  be  conferred  by  Haverford  College.^'’ 

Swarthinore  College.  I'he  careful  jdanning  and  organization  ex- 
hibited by  the  Orthodox  Friends  in  providing  for  Haverford  College 
were  likewise  manifest  in  the  efforts  of  the  Hicksitc  Quakers  to  es- 

™ Haverford  School.  Catalogue  f 18,52-").^).  l.'j. 

■‘"Haverford  School  .V.ssociation,  Minule.s  of  iVfaiiager.s,  II,  Lst  Month,  3,  6lh  Month 
11,  7th  Month  2.  18,72;  Ha\erford  School,  Catalogue  (1852-53),  16. 

“/5id.  (1853-54),  18-19. 

"Haverford  School.  Minutes  of  Faculty,  I,  3rd  Month  9,  1855,  pp.  111-12. 

3rd  Month  6,  1856,  pp.  129-30.' 

‘‘Haverford  School  .A.ssociation,  Minutes  of  Managers,  II,  2nd  Month  1,  1856; 
.Act  of  March  15.  1856,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1856,  p.  123. 

‘“Haverford  College,  Minutes  of  Managers,  II,  6th  Month  6,  1856,  in  Haverford 
College  Library. 

‘"/5td,  9th  Month  9,  1856;  Haverford  College,  Minutes  of  Faculty,  9th  Month 
10,  1856,  p.  142. 
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tablish  Swarthmore  College.  At  their  first  recorded  meeting  they  ap- 
pointed committees  to  obtain  a draft  of  a charter  and  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  locating  the  proposed  school.^'^  The  following  day  they 
adopted  a constitution  which  provided  for  the  formation  of  a stock 
company  and  the  annual  election  of  a board  of  managers  of  thirty-two 
members,  half  of  whom  were  to  be  women,  to  govern  the  contemplated 
educational  institution.'*** 

Though  the  charter  was  applied  for  in  1863,  it  was  not  obtained 
from  the  legislature  until  April,  1864.*'-*  It  established  a corporate 
body  under  the  title  of  Swarthmore  College  and  proclaimed  the  pur- 
pose of  the  corporation  to  be  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  “a 
school  and  college,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  knowledge  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  literature  and  the 
arts.”  The  charter  provided  for  the  issuing  of  capital  stock  up  to  but 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  $500,000.  A board  of  thirty-two  managers, 
all  of  whom  were  to  be  members  of  the  religious  society  of  Friends, 
was  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders  and  was  empowered 
to  grant  “such  degrees  as  are  conferred  by  other  colleges,  or  uni- 
versities, in  the  United  States.’”''**  Finding  the  charter  limited  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  stock  that  could  be  issued  and  silent  con- 
cerning the  admission  of  women  as  stockholders  and  managers  of  the 
corporation,  the  managers  in  1870  obtained  an  amendment  to  the 
charter  permitting  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  to  $500,000  and 
providing  for  the  inclusion  of  women,  single  or  married,  as  members 
and  managers  of  the  corporation.®* 

In  the  meantime,  a committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
location  of  the  school,  and  more  than  a year  later  it  reported  the  pur- 
chase of  a site.®2  Other  committees  were  instructed  “to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  subject  of  the  character  of  the  proposed  school 
or  College,  [and]  to  visit  Institutions  of  learning  and  obtain  informa- 
tion which  might  aid  the  Board  of  Managers  in  carrying  into  effect 

” Friends’  Educational  Association,  Minutes  of  Managers,  I,  12th  Month  2,  1862, 
pp.  1-2-  These  minutes  are  preserved  in  the  Swarthmore  College  Library,  Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. 

Constitution  and  List  of  Officers  of  Friends’  Educational  Association  (Phila- 
delphia, 1862)  , 5 ff. 

'’'Friends’  Educational  Association,  Minutes  of  Managers.  I,  5th  Month  27,  1863, 
p.  3;  Act  of  April  1,  1864,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1864,  p.  185. 

“ Ibid. 

“Act  of  April  14,  1870,  ibid.,  1870,  p.  1161. 

^^Swarthmore  College,  Minutes  of  Managers,  I,  12th  Month  2,  1862,  p.  2:  3rd 
Month  1,  1864,  p.  9.  These  minutes  are  preserved  in  the  Swarthmore  College 
Library. 
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the  object  of  their  apiiointnient. I'lieir  investigations  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a phin  width  ^vould  inchule  "Ciollegiate,  Normal  and 
I’relindnary  Departments,  ' anti  in  the  election  t)f  a presitlent  of  the 
college. 

I he  caution  ^vith  which  the  managers  proceeded  was  further 
evidenced  by  their  rejection  of  the  president’s  proposal  that  the  pre- 
paratory dejKirtmcnt  be  ojK'iied  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  on  the  grounds 
that  such  an  act  woidtl  be  premature  ‘‘consitlering  the  state  of  our 
Finances. They  tlitl,  ho^vever,  agree  to  the  election  of  a principal 
of  the  preparatory  dejKirtment,  who  was  sent  to  Furoj)e  to  pursue  his 
studies. By-laws  were  adopted,  charging  the  president  and  faculty 
of  the  college  with  the  holding  of  regular  meetings,  with  the  arranging 
ol  the  course  of  study,  with  determining  the  cpialifications  for  ad- 
mission and  graduation,  and  with  formulating  rules  of  order  and 
discipline.-'''^ 

(ihief  among  the  deterrents  to  the  opening  of  the  college  was  the 
insufficiency  of  funds.  'Fhe  president  reported  in  1867  that  the  sum 
expended  to  that  time  for  the  construction  of  the  college  building  had 
exceeded  ,S1  10, ()()()  and  that  it  was  estimated  ,8106,000  more  would  be 
necessarv  to  render  the  buildino;  tenantable.-''®  .\  vear  later,  “The 
Board  l)eing  Exceedingly  anxious  that  the  School  should  be  opened 
next  Autumn,’’  it  \vas  agreed  that  each  manager  pay  ten  dollars  upon 
each  share  of  stock  previously  subscribed  by  him,  since  the  resulting 
hinds  “would  assure  completion  of  the  College  building  so  as  to  open 
next  autumn. .Anticipating  the  raising  of  the  necessary  finances,  a 
prospectus  was  issued  containing  a list  of  the  faculty  as  then  consti- 
tuted, among  whom  was  included  a woman,  Anna  Hallowcll,  “Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric,  Literature  and  History,”  and  fixing  the  day  for 
the  reception  of  pujiils  as  October  21,  1869.'’”  Thus,  seven  years  after 
the  first  recorded  meeting  of  the  Friends’  Educational  Association,  the 
president  of  the  college  was  able  to  report  that  the  institution  had 

12tli  Moiilli  11,  1803,  p.  7. 

'’'Ibid.,  5th  Month  12,  1805,  pp.  17  If. 

''■{bid.,  12th  Month  3.  1800,  p.  38. 

'-'Ibid.,  5th  Month  0,  12th  Month  2,  1807,  pp.  11,  ■18. 

"{bid.,  12ih  Month  2,  1807,  p.  17;  liy-lMwa,  Officrrs  nrni  Committees  of  the 
Corporation  of  Swarthmore  College  ( I’hiladclphia,  1807)  , 8. 

.Swart h more  CollcRc,  Mimitc.s  of  Managers,  I,  12th  Month  2,  1867,  p.  48. 

'"Ibid.,  12th  Month  1,  1808,  pp.  57-58. 

“Swarthmore  College,  Prospectus  (1809-70),  I fl. 
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opened  on  November  11,  1869,  with  170  students,  20  of  whom  were 
enrolled  in  the  freshman  class  of  the  college  course.®^ 

The  first  course  of  study  adopted  for  the  four  years  of  college  was 
unicpie  in  that  the  elective  system  was  instituted,  providing  for  a 
choice  in  selection  of  studies  beginning  with  the  freshmen.  “In  the 
Freshmen  and  Sophomore  years,  four  studies  are  elective— Greek, 
German,  French,  and  Practical  Chemistry— of  which  the  student  is 
required  to  select  twm.  In  the  last  two  years  the  proportion  of  elective 
studies  is  much  greater,  and  will  be  still  further  enlarged  with  the 
increase  of  the  resources  of  the  College.”*'- 

In  respect  to  standards  for  graduation,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
completion  of  certain  required  and  elective  courses  rather  than  on  the 
number  of  years  of  attendance.  According  to  the  catalogue,  “the 
degree  of  A.B.  may  be  obtained  by  a longer  or  shorter  period  of  study, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  branches  pursued  at  one  time.”  This 
was  intended  to  permit  the  student  “of  great  ability  or  remarkable 
application”  to  progress  at  a more  rapid  rate  if  he  so  desired.®^  For 
the  successful  pursuit  of  this  course  of  study,  five  women  and  one  man, 
comprising  the  first  graduating  class  of  Swarthmore  College,  were 
awarded  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1873.®’* 

Swartlimore  College,  Minutes  of  Managers,  I,  12th  Month  7.  1869,  p.  77. 
“-'Swarthmore  College,  Catalogue  (1869-70),  32,  38-40. 

“Mhtrf.  (1870-71)  . 32,  34. 

“Swarthmore  College,  Minutes  of  Stockholders,  12th  Month  2,  1873,  p.  46; 
Swarthmore  College,  Catalogue  (1875-76)  , 62.  The  stockholders'  minutes  are  pre- 
served in  the  Swarthmore  College  Library. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Ejj/scojjahari  hi jliicrice 

1.  Background 

Although  numerically  strong  in  the  Colonial  and  early  national 
periods,  the  Episcojjalians  were  neither  prolific  in  their  establishment 
ol  higher  educational  institutions  nor  particularly  successful  in  main- 
taining those  lew  they  initiated.  Of  the  four  institutions  that  once 
had  life,  only  Lehigh  University  remains— a school  originally  projected 
as  a polytechnic  institute. 

Their  apparent  lack  of  energy  in  erecting  colleges,  particularly  in 
the  provincial  period,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  notion  that  the  College 
and  .\cademy  of  Philadelphia  served  Episcopalian  interests.  Some 
justification  existed  for  tliis  belief,  though  not  a hint  of  sectarian- 
ism :\as  contained  in  Franklin’s  plans  for  the  school.  In  1750 
he  declared  in  a letter  to  Samuel  Johnson,  that  three-fourths  of  the 
trustees  of  the  academy  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England. ^ 
William  Smith,  the  first  provost  of  the  College  and  Academy,  in  an 
attempt  to  show  the  extent  of  Episcopalian  influence  over  the  institu- 
tion, wrote  (1756)  that  of  twenty-four  trustees,  fifteen  or  sixteen  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England;  that  he,  as  a minister  of  that 
church,  had  been  chosen  as  provost  in  preference  to  two  other  ministers 
of  dilferent  persuasions,  despite  their  longer  tenure;  that  twice  a day 
prayers  were  held;  and  that  the  children  were  taught  the  church 
catechism.-  The  commencement  exercises  of  1759  were  “open’d  by 
Prayer,  perform’d  after  the  Rites  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Peters  President. \ letter  received  by  the  college 
trustees  from  London  in  1761,  written  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn 
and  others,  cautioned  the  trustees  against  the  raising  of  jealousies  that 
would  be  occasioned  by  any  attempt  to  change  the  nonsectarian  basis 

‘Franklin  to  Johnson,  .August  9,  1750,  .Albert  H.  Smyth  (cd.)  The  Writings  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  10  vols.  (New  A'ork,  1905-1907),  III,  13. 

“Perry,  Historical  Collections,  II,  563. 

•College,  .Academy  and  Charitable  School,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  6,  1759, 
pp.  103-101.  Secretary's  Office,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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of  the  institution.  To  this  the  trustees  replied  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  nondiscriminatory  nature  of  the  college  and 
to  use  "their  utmost  Endeavours”  to  preserve  the  same  balance  between 
“the  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  . . . [and]  those  dissenting 
from  them”  that  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  original 
charter.-^ 

Still  another  source  suggests  that  the  College  and  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  period  of  its  existence  under  provincial  rule  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Episcopalians.  Benjamin  Rush,  while 
striving  to  persuade  the  Presbyterians  to  establish  a college  at  Carlisle, 
urged  them  at  the  same  time  to  soon  as  possible  in  Restoring 

to  the  Lawful  owners  the  College  of  Philadelphia”;  since,  he  main- 
tained, “The  College  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  chiefly  by  the 
Episcopalions  [sic].”"  There  were  those  w'ho  objected  to  his  plan, 
stating  that  this  would  be  “very  disagreeable  to  many  Presbyterians, 
especially  to  those  who  svere  w'arm  in  the  scheme  of  breaking  its  ancient 
Charter.”®  Still  others  contended  that  the  college  at  Carlisle  “was  a 
party  institution  set  on  foot  by  the  Episcopalians  to  be  revenged  on 
the  Presbyterians  for  taking  the  College  of  Philad'*  from  them.’”^  These 
may  have  been  the  factors,  consequently,  that  deterred  the  Episcopa- 
lians from  erecting  colleges  of  their  own  during  the  life  of  the  Province 
and  the  beginning  years  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  not  until  a 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  elapsed  that  their  first  institution, 
Bristol  College,  appeared,  only  to  perish  after  a brief  few  years. 

2.  Episcopalian  Colleges 

Bristol  College.  Designed,  primarily,  to  fit  young  men  aspiring  to 
the  Christian  ministry  to  enter  “the  General  and  Diocesan  Theological 
Seminaries,”  Bristol  College  was  founded  in  1833  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  as  Bristol  Collegiate  Institute.®  It  opened  its  doors 
for  instruction  on  October  1,  1833,  with  approximately  forty  students 

*Ibid.,  June  14,  1764,  pp.  260  ff, 

'Benjamin  Rush,  "Hints  for  Establishing  a College  at  Carlisle  in  Cumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,"  September  3,  1782,  RCLC,  XLI,  1. 

'James  Lang  and  others  to  Benjamin  Rush,  November  13,  1782,  RCLC. 

''Rush  to  John  Montgomery,  August  27,  1784,  RCLC. 

'Bristol  Collegiate  Institute,  Prospectus  (1833),  3,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction,  III  (.August,  1833)  , 380; 
Hazard’s  Register,  XII  (.August  10,  1833),  90-91;  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  The  History 
of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Delaware  to  the  Present 
Time  (Doylestown,  1876)  , 133. 
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in  attendance;  and  in  February,  1834,  the  institution  was  chartered  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  as  Bristol  College.® 

The  charter  not  only  established  Bristol  College  near  the  borough 
of  Bristol  in  the  county  of  Bucks  “for  the  education  of  youth  in  the 
various  branches  of  science  and  literature,  the  learned  and  foreign 
languages,”  but  specified  that  the  curriculum  shoidd  also  include 

“manual  labour  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  . . .”  It  con- 

tained the  usual  provision  empowering  the  faculty  and  the  trustees 
to  confer  such  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  “as  are  usually 
granted  in  other  colleges  and  universities.  . . .”’® 

Three  departments  comprised  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
new  institution;  a college  department  of  four  classes,  corresponding 
with  the  four  years  of  the  collegiate  course;  “an  academical  depart- 
ment for  boys  o\er  Fj  years  of  age,  Avho  are  preparing  . . . [to]  enter 

the  Freshman  Class  in  the  College”;  and  a "select  preparatory  school” 

for  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  who  intended  eventually 
to  enter  college. “ A candidate  for  admission  to  the  freshman  year  of 
college  had  to  “have  completed  his  fourteenth  year.”  He  was  “critically 
examined  in  the  Crammar  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  Jacobs’ 
Latin  Reader,  or  (as  a sid)stitute,)  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  (iv  books,) 
\'irgil,  Sallust,  Cicero’s  Select  Orations,  Jacobs’  Greek  Reader,  or  (as 
a sidrstitutc.)  Dalzel’s  Collectanea  Graeca  Minora,  Quantity  and  Scan- 
ning in  each  language,  Lacroix’s  Arithmetic,  Woodbridge’s  Geog- 
raphy. 

In  conjunction  with  the  regular  college  course,  “Mnnual-lnbour,  nr 
exercise  in  the  College  shops,  gardens,  and  farm,”  was  considered  “as 
an  important,  if  not  an  essential  part  of  a thorough  and  truly  liberal 
and  valuable  education.”  President  Chauncey  Colton,  quoting  the 
college’s  laws,  noted  that  the  college  adopted  as  fundamental  the  senti- 
ment of  Plato;  ‘‘that  it  ‘ought  to  be  every  where  maintained,  that  a 
Goon  Fnt  c.vTio.N  imparts  to  the  Mind  arid  Body  all  the  power,  all 
the  beauty,  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.’  The 

" Chaimccy  Colton,  .{n  .-iddrr.ss  mi  the  Standard  of  .dmcrican  Schotarship  and 
Enterprise  of  the  Xineteenth  Century  (\cw  York,  18.3,5),  29,  Historical  .Society  of 
rcmisyhania;  .Act  of  rcimiary  27,  18.3t,  I’cnnsylvania,  Laws,  I8)3-I83f,  p.  93. 

Ibid. 

’^'■Hazard's  Register,  XII  (.August  10,  1833),  90;  .-Interican  Annals  of  Education, 
III  (.AiiRust,  1833),  380. 

’’Bristol  College,  Cataiogue  C1834-35),  13,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

”()uotcd  in  (ihauncey  Coltott,  .dn  Addre.ss  Delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of 
the  Faculty  of  Bristol  College,  Burks  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  2,  1834 
I I’tiilaeiciphia,  1831),  27  n..  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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college  “Laws,”  consec^ucntly,  required  that  each  student  in  the  col- 
legiate and  academical  departments  engage  in  some  manual  exercise 
or  labor  from  two  to  three  hours  each  day,  and  from  two  to  four  hours 
on  Saturdayd^ 

To  the  disinterested  observer,  the  college  appeared  to  be  in  a pros- 
perous condition.  The  original  college  grounds  and  buildings,  valued 
at  from  $50,000  to  $80,000,  had  been  purchased  for  $20,000,  of  which 
$5,000  had  already  been  paid  and  the  remaining  $15,000  had  been 
subscribed  by  friends  of  the  institution. Citing  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  the  few  months  that  the  college  had  been  in  exist- 
ence, President  Colton  in  1834  noted  the  addition  “of  nearly  thirty 
students  to  the  classes  of  the  Collegiate  Department”;  the  appointment 
of  a professor  of  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  German,  and  two  assistant  pro- 
fessors; valuable  accessions  to  the  library;  and  the  commencement  of 
a new  college  building,  which,  when  completed,  was  designed  to  “ac- 
commodate about  one  hundred  and  twenty  students,  besides  large  and 
convenient  Lecture  and  Recitation  Rooms.’’^®  Writintj  in  the  autumn 
of  1834,  a former  student  described  the  college  as  a “flourishing  institu- 
tion . . . advancing  very  rapidly,”  with  an  enrollment  of  between  eighty 
and  ninety  students. i''  The  first  college  catalogue  lists  the  number  of 
students  for  the  academic  year  1834-1835  at  102,  with  41  in  the  col- 
legiate department,  45  in  the  academical  department,  and  16  in  the 
select  school. 1*  For  the  academic  year  1835-1836,  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors had  been  increased  to  11,  and  the  student  enrollment  had 
jumped  to  156,  of  whom  91  were  members  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment. 

Yet,  despite  this  apparent  prosperity,  the  college  closed  after  the 
commencement  of  1836— the  only  commencement  at  which  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree  had  been  conferred.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Bristol  College  (1837)  , the  speaker  declared: 

As  we  left  the  society,  endeared  to  us  by  a thousand  pleasant 
recollections,  we  were  gladdened  by  the  hope  that  after  a year’s 
absence  we  should  return  to  meet  the  welcome  of  our  beloved 
parent  and  to  offer  her  the  tribute  of  unbroken  affection  . . . 
but  Oh!  in  how  different  circumstances  from  those  we  antici- 

“ The  Laws  of  Bristol  College,  Pennsylvania  ([Bristol],  183,')),  18. 

Colton,  An  Address  on  the  Standard  of  American  Scholarship,  29-30. 

’"Colton,  An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Faculty,  17  n. 

^'Hazard’s  Register,  XIV  (October  4,  1834),  221-22. 

’"Bristol  College,  Catalogue  (1834-35),  42. 

American  Annals  of  Education,  VI  (December,  1836),  556;  Bristol  College, 
Catalogue  (1835-36),  11,  Historical  Society  of  Bennsylvania. 
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patcd.  Wc  have  gathered  to  pledge  the  heart’s  solemn  devotion 
at  the  grave  of  our  alma  mater.  In  the  pride  of  her  youth  she 
has  fallen.  . . 

Research  has  failed  to  reveal  either  the  alles;ed  or  real  reasons  for 
the  college’s  failure.  Presumably,  the  lack  of  finances  played  a de- 
cisive role  in  hastening  its  demise.  There  is  some  evidence  to  support 
this  inference.  Income  from  student  sources  was  extremely  low.  The 
total  charge  per  student  for  board,  for  tuition,  and  for  room  rent  for 
an  academic  year  of  forty  weeks  was  SI 00.  Further,  these  charges  were 
not  exacted  from  those  on  scholarship  foundations  of  Episcopal  edu- 
cation societies:  and  students  who  derived  their  sole  means  of  support 
from  manual  labor  or  teaching  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
tuition  fees.-i  It  was  estimated  that  by  remitting  the  tuition  of  “All 
scholarship  students  of  the  Episcopal  Church  studying  for  the  ministry, 
whether  supported  by  benevolent  individuals,  or  by  .Scholarship,  or 
Education  Societies,’’  the  college  was  annually  giving  the  church  a sum 
equivalent  to  the  interest  of  S22,500.--  The  fact  that  student  costs  were 
moderate,  even  for  this  period,  was  attested  by  Hazard's  Register.  In 
an  article  announcing  the  intended  opening  of  the  college,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that:  “ l ire  terms  are  put  so  low,  that  its  advantages  may 
be  embraced,  by  the  sons  of  jrersons  in  very  moderate  circumstances. 
. . Consetjueiuly,  a meager  source  of  income,  diminished  by  be- 

tween fifty  and  sixty  scholarshij)  students  enjoying  free  tuition,  would 
necessitate  the  seeking  of  additional  funds  to  maintain  the  institution 
in  a solvent  condition.  That  this  was  so  is  evidenced  by  the  college’s 
appeal  for  .830,000  to  complete  the  new  college  edifice  and  for  other 
jnirjroses.-'  The  extant  sources  are  silent  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
response  to  this  plea  for  funds.  However,  it  appears  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  it  was  not  very  generous,  or  sufficiently  large  to  be  ef- 
fective, since  the  college  tvas  terminated  in  1836. 

Leliigh  University.  In  1865  announcement  was  made  of  the  pro- 
jected establishment  of  a “College  of  Literature  and  Physical  Science” 
in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.-'’  Eor  this  purpose  Asa  Packer  of  Mauch 

*D.  II.  Rucl,  An  Oration  Pronounced  Before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of 
P,ristol  College  . . . September  22,  1S37 , . . . (Philadelphia,  1837),  1,  5,  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

” Rristol  College.  Catalogue  (1834-3.S)  , 48. 

“Colton,  An  Address  on  the  Standard  of  American  Scholarship,  31. 

° Hazard’s  Register,  XII  (.August  10,  1833),  91. 

Hri.stol  College.  Prospectus  (1833),  4;  Colton,  An  Address  Delivered  at  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Faculty,  29-31. 

“ Xew  York  Daily  Tribune,  November  2.5,  1865;  PRSCS,  1865,  p.  162. 
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Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  contributed  5500, 000  and  fifty  acres  of  land.^® 
William  Stevens,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity,^'^  described  the  founding  of  the  institution  in  a commencement 
address  delivered  June  24,  1869.  He  said  that  in  the  fall  of  1864  Asa 
Packer  informed  him  that  he  wished  to  devote  a portion  of  his  great 
wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  by  “the  founding  of  some 
educational  institution,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  young  men  of  that  region.”  To  this  end  Mr.  Packer  proposed 
to  contribute  $500,000.  “At  the  time  of  this  interview,”  Bishop  Stevens 
continued,  “no  one  in  this  country,  it  is  believed,  had  offered  in  a 
single  sum  such  an  endowment  for  a literary  institution. 

Bishop  Stevens  was  requested  to  formulate  a plan  for  the  proposed 
school.  Asa  Packer  examined  the  plan  “with  the  practical  judgment 
and  business  habits  with  which  he  deals  with  all  great  questions,  and 
adopted  the  scheme  as  the  basis  of  his  future  university.”  The  trustees, 
selected  by  Judge  Packer,  held  their  first  meeting  July  27,  1865,  and 
proceeded  to  organize  the  work  before  them.  They  planned  the  build- 
ings, framed  a system  of  instruction,  and,  even  before  the  cornerstone 
had  been  laid,  decided  to  choose  a president  in  the  person  of  Henry 

“ ■■Uthough  all  sources  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  money  Judge  Packer  gave  for 
this  purpose,  estimates  of  the  number  of  acres  he  set  aside  vary  widely  from  50 
to  118.  Since  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  were  not  made  available  to  the  writer, 
the  hgure  chosen  was  that  contained  in  the  charter  granted  by  the  State  legislature. 
See  PRSCS,  1865,  p.  162;  Act  of  February  9,  1866,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1866,  p.  23; 
Lehigh  University,  Catalogue  (1866)  , 8;  William  B.  Stevens,  The  Lehigh  University, 
Its  Origins  and  Aims:  An  Historical  Discourse  Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Packer 
Hall,  on  University  Day.  June  24,  1869  (Philadelphia,  1869),  14;  Flenry  Coppee, 
"The  Lehigh  University,”  PRSPI,  1877,  p.  442;  USRCE,  1880,  p.  275.  All  Lehigh 
catalogues  are  on  file  in  the  archives  of  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem. 

Lehigh  University,  Catalogue  (1866),  8. 

^Stevens,  Lehigh  University,  13.  Still  another  motive,  besides  that  of  “the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  ...  of  young  men,”  was  attributed  to  Asa 
Packer  in  his  desire  to  establish  an  educational  institution.  At  a dinner  held  in 
Packer’s  honor,  attended  by  the  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  of  the  United 
States  Congress  and  by  “a  large  gathering  of  capitalists,”  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey  was 
quoted  as  saying:  “If  our  legislators  would  give  us  a permanent  tariff  that  would 
justify  the  erection  of  the  machinery,  we  could  excel  Europe  in  the  quality  and 
cheapness  of  our  goods.  Between  1846  and  1862  there  were  hundreds  of  blast 
furnaces  stopped  because  of  the  ruinous  competition  of  foreign  iron.  Here  we 
had  at  either  end  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  mines  of  coal,  iron  and  zinc,  and  all  that 
was  needed  was  protection  and  labor.  The  way  to  build  the  National  prosperity 
surely  was  to  educate  the  people,  who  would  then  see  to  their  lawmakers.  This 
Judge  Packer  had  commenced  in  a practical  way.  His  example  should  be  followed.” 
.New  York  Daily  Tribune,  November  25,  1865. 
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Coppcc  lo  provide  guidance  and  to  oversee  the  execution  of  the  plans 
(d  tlie  proposed  university. -'■* 

In  lelnnary,  18()(i,  the  trnsiees  oljtained  a charter  from  the  State 
legislature,  iiu (U porating  "a  poluedinic  college,  lor  the  education  of 
youth,  by  the  name,  st\le  and  title  of  the  Lehigh  University.”  The 
charter  empowered  the  corporation  to  confer  degrees  in  the  liberal 
ails  and  sciences.  It  [)rohibited  the  president  and  the  professors  from 
holding  the  ollice  ol  trustee.  Idnally,  it  exempted  from  taxation  the 
donations  ol  the  founder  of  Lehigh  Uuiwisitv,  including  the  plots  of 
ground,  so  long  as  they  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  inslilulion.-’o 

Though  designed  primarily  as  a iiolylechnic  college,  and  essentially 
maintaining  ilial  characteristic,  Lehigh  Uuicersity  olfered  a liberal 
arts  program  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  .\ris  degree. •“  In  l;ict.  the  first 
hicully,  albeit  hettvily  weighted  in  the  direction  of  the  sciences,  was 
hugely  composed  ol  professorships  in  disciplines  commonly  considered 
the  province  ol  the  libcrtil  arts,  ft  consisted  of  ;i  president,  who  was 
also  professor  of  history  ;uul  Knglish  literature;  ;i  ])rofessor  of  moral 
ttncl  menltd  philosophy  tincl  Uhristitin  evidences;  a professor  of  chem- 
istry; a professor  ol  imithematics  and  mechanics;  a professor-elect  of 
physics  and  astronomy;  a professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology;  ;ui  in- 
struc  tc;r  in  Ltitin  and  Greek;  ;uul  unftlled  instructorships  in  French 
tind  Germtui.-'-  Xoi  until  1870  did  the  cattdogue  list  a technical  ])ro- 
lessorship.  I hen,  for  the  first  time,  announcement  was  made  of  the 
creation  of  a chair  of  civil  ;md  mechanictil  engineering. 

1 he  university  was  divided  intcj  fi\e  schools;  General  Literature, 
Ciivil  Fngineeriug,  Mechanical  Fngineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
and  Analytical  Gliemistry,  with  the  jjrovision  lor  the  addition  of  other 
schools  as  need  arose.  Pi  ior  lo  admission  to  any  of  these  schools,  which 
rcjjresented  the  last  two  years  ol  the  college  course,  students  were  re- 
eptired  to  devote  the  first  two  college  yetirs  to  a gcnertil  or  liberal 
education  course.  'Lhis  imolved  the  sttidy  of  “Mathematics,  Lan- 
guages, Cihemistry,  Drtiwiug,  Llementtiry  I’hysics,  I’hysiology,  History, 
Rhetoric,  Logic,  Deciam.ition  and  Gomposition.”  'Lhose  who  in- 
tended to  jcursue  the  bachelor  of  ,\rts  progrtun  entered  the  .School  of 
General  laterttiure.  Lo  be  admitted  to  the  university,  students  had 

Stc\ CMS,  I.rhif^h  I'tiivrrsily,  Pi-I.s. 

•■".Act  of  Icljriiary  9,  IStiti,  I’cmisc  1\ ania,  Laws,  1866,  p.  23. 

"‘Cojjpcc,  "I.cliigh  i:nivci.sity,''  I’RSPI,  1877,  p.  4!3;  I.chigli  University,  Catalogue 
(ISfif)),  lO-II. 

^'Ihid.  (1870-71),  5. 
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to  be  sixteen  years  ol  age  and  had  to  pass  entrance  examinations  in 
algebra  and  geometry,  English  composition,  geography,  and  the 
elements  of  Latin  grammar.^^ 

The  university  opened  September  1,  1866,  with  the  announcement 
that  the  special  or  professional  schools  would  be  ready  for  the  admis- 
sion of  students  September  1,  1867.  Forty  students  were  enrolled  for 
the  first  session,  thirty-nine  in  the  “First  Class,”  and  one  in  the  “Second 
Class. ”25  In  1869,  three  years  after  the  opening  of  the  university,  the 
three  men  comprising  the  first  graduating  class  were  awarded  degrees 
corresponding  to  the  courses  they  pursued  in  the  special  schools:  one 
graduate  received  the  degree  of  A.C.  (Analytical  Chemist)  ; one,  the 
degree  of  M.E.  (Mechanical  Engineer)  ; and  the  third,  the  degree  of 
C.E.  (Civil  Engineer) . In  1870  the  first  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  were 
conferred  on  two  graduates.^® 

In  consequence  of  the  large  initial  endowment  provided  by  Asa 
Packer  and  his  subsequent  bequests  of  more  than  $2,000,000,  the 
trustees  were  able  to  decree  (July,  1871)  that  tuition  would  be  “Free 
in  all  branches  and  classes.”2't  This  situation  obtained  for  twenty 
years,  until  a rapidly  increasing  student  body,  “and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  increasing  the  income  of  the  University,”  caused  the 
trustees  to  reinstitute  charges  for  tuition. 2« 

The  religious  orientation  of  the  institution  towards  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  was  clearly  indicated.  In  1871  the  catalogue  noted 
that  Lehigh  University  is  “Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. ”29  This  fact  was  reiterated  in  the  catalogue  of  1876-1877, 
which  announced  that  “Divine  Service  is  held  on  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, according  to  the  forms  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  University.  Attendance  at  this  service  is  required 
of  every  student,  except  in  case  of  those  connected  with  other  religious 
bodies.”^®  Possibly  to  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  its  religious  affiliation, 
the  catalogue  of  1884-1885  adds  that  “The  service  is  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  under  whose  auspices  the 
University  was  placed  by  the  founder.”'* *!  Yet  in  the  academic  year 

^Ibid.  (1866),  9 fE. 

^Ibid.,  7.  45-46. 

^Ibid.  (1877-78),  45-46. 

USRCE,  1880,  p.  275;  Lehigh  University,  Catalogue  (1873-74)  , 33. 

^^Ibid.  (1891-92) , 31-32. 

’^'Ibid.  (1871-72),  5. 

*Ubid.  (1876-77),  6. 

‘i/5/d.  (1884-85),  26. 
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1897-1898  the  trustees  tleclared  that  “Lehigh  University  is  not  and 
never  has  been  under  denominational  or  sectarian  control. ”■*-  Perhaps 
it  is  significant  that  the  denial  coincided  with  an  appeal  by  the  trustees 
to  the  .State  legislature  for  S200,000  to  save  the  institution  from  closing 
its  doors  because  of  a lack  of  funds  engendered  by  the  suspension  of 
dividends  by  the  Lehigh  \’alley  Railroad,  in  which  the  university’s  en- 
dowment had  been  invested. .\t  the  same  time  that  the  appeal  was 
being  ntade,  students  tvere  reejuired  to  sign  a form  attesting  to  their 
attendance  at  Sunday  service  in  the  Packer  Memorial  Church. “ And 
as  late  as  1904  the  catalogue  stated  that  “Morning  prayers  are  held 
in  the  Packer  .Memorial  Church  of  the  University,  at  which  attendance 
is  reejuired.”'*^ 

■Andalusia  College.  Founded  as  a boarding  school  for  boys  at 
pHirlington,  New  Jersey,  October  3,  1860,  it  was  removed  by  its  pro- 
prietor, the  Reverend  II.  T.  W’ells,  to  Pennsylvania  in  1861,  and 
named  .Andalusia  Institute.*''  The  school  enjoyed  the  recommendation 
of  Alonzo  Potter,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
ollicially  characterized  itself  as  an  Episcopal  institution  in  its  reports 
to  the  linited  States  Commissioner  of  Education. Conceiving  its 
mission  as  one  of  a higher  order  than  that  originally  contemplated  by 
its  owner,  a college  charter  was  ajiplied  for,  and  it  was  granted  by  the 
State  legislature  in  March,  1866.’*® 

'Ehe  charter  stipidated  that  the  literary  institution  previously  con- 
ducted by  II.  E.  W’ells  as  .Andalusia  Institute  at  .Andalusia,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  shoidd  thereafter  be  known  by  the  name  of 
•Andalusia  College.  It  invested  the  trustees  with  the  right  “to  confer 
the  usual  academic  and  other  degrees  granted  by  colleges”  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  one  respect,  however,  the  act  of  incorporation  differed 
from  the  charters  granted  to  other  colleges.  Recognizing  the  pro- 
jnietor,  11.  'E.  Wells,  as  the  jnesident  of  the  institution,  the  charter 

*- U illiani  (Cornelius,  Seventy-five  Years  of  Lehigh  University  (Lehigh  Uni- 
versity Publications,  1912)  , 23. 

^Thc  Lehigh  University : Its  Endou'ment , Its  Equipment,  and  Its  Needs  (n.p.,  c. 
1897);  Cornelius,  Lehigh  University,  23. 

“ Lehigh  University,  Church  Attendance  Form  (1898)  , Leliigh  University  Archives. 

*•' Leliigli  Universitv,  Catalogue  ('1903-01),  13. 

.-tnclalusia  College,  Catalogue  (180G),  1-1,  Historical  .Society  of  Pennsylvania: 
USRC.E,  IS70,  pp.  .511-1,5;  .\ndalusia  Institute,  Catalogue  (1861),  2,  Historical 
.Societv  of  Pennsylvania. 

*-Ihid.:  USRC.E.  IS70,  p.  514. 

*’ .\ndalusia  College,  Catalogue  (1866),  14;  Act  of  March  30,  1866,  Pennsylvania, 
Laws,  IS66,  p.  366. 
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stipulated  that  he  was  to  maintain  full  control  of  the  college,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  appoint  members  of  the  faculty,  until  such  time 
as  the  trustees  were  able  to  compensate  him  for  the  value  of  its  real 
estate  and  to  pay  the  expenses  and  losses  he  had  incurred  in  establish- 
ing the  institution.^® 

In  February,  1867,  a supplement  to  the  charter  was  obtained,  ex- 
tending the  act  of  incorporation  “to  embrace,  either  separately,  or 
conjointly  with  the  college  as  now  established,  a female  department 
of  the  same,  with  a separate,  or  conjoint,  faculty,  and  other  officers  of 
the  board  of  instruction  therein.”®® 

The  transition  in  name  from  institute  to  college  did  not  bring  with 
it  a corresponding  change  from  primary  and  secondary  to  higher 
education.  Recognizing  its  function  as  essentially  secondary  in  nature, 
the  first  catalogue  of  the  institution  as  a chartered  college  divided 
the  school  into  three  departments:  the  primary,  the  preparatory,  and 
the  collegiate.  Of  the  last  of  these  it  stated:  “In  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment students  are  taken  through  a full  College  course.  It  is  not 
expected,  however,  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  this  course,  as 
the  restrictions  with  reference  to  habits  and  morals  are  too  stringent 
to  meet  with  general  favor.”®i 

Despite  the  prediction  that  few  students  would  enter  the  college 
course  because  of  stringent  restrictions,  the  catalogue  of  1867  offers 
an  imposing  array  of  five  courses  of  study  in  the  college  department 
that  not  only  promises  the  successful  candidate  a bachelor’s  degree 
after  two  or  three  years  of  study,  but  a Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
after  a total  of  four  years.  Concerning  these  “college  programs”  the 
catalogue  states: 

This  Department  is  designed  to  cover  the  ground  of  a 
thorough  and  complete  Business  and  Liberal  Education.  There 
are  five  Courses  of  Study  in  it,  as  follows:  1.  A Commercial 
Course,  2.  A Scientific  Course,  3.  A Mathematical  Course,  4.  A 
Select  Course,  5.  A Classical  Course. 

Two  years  are  required  to  complete  any  one  of  the  first  four 
Courses,  and  three  years  to  complete  the  fifth  Course;  but  stu- 
dents who  may  have  pursued  a portion  of  the  studies  in  any 
Course,  and  are  able  to  sustain  a satisfactory  examination  in  the 
same,  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  in  shorter  time. 

*^lbid. 

'“Act  of  February  27,  1867,  ibid.,  1867,  p.  260. 

“Andalusia  College,  Catalogue  (1866),  16. 
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( .raclualcs  in  ihc  liisL  Course  will  receive  the  Degree  ol  Bach- 
elor ol  Commercial  Law— in  the  second,  third  and  lonrth 
Conise^,  the  Degiee  ol  Bachelor  ol  Philosophy— in  the  lilth 
Coni!.e  the  Degree  ol  Bachelor  ol  Arts.  Sindenis  who  may  re- 
main in  the  Institution  two  yctirs  alter  graduating  in  any  one 
ol  the  Inst  loin  Courses,  or  one  year  alter  graduating  in  the 
filth  Course,  anti  shall  pursue  stich  slntlies  as  shall  be  assigned 
them  by  the  Fatuity,  anti  snsiain  a satislattory  examination  in 
the  same,  tvill  l)e  eniitletl  to  the  Degree  ol  Doctor  t)l  Philos- 
ophy. 

.Ml  this  was  to  be  accomplishetl  with  a lacnliy  consisting  ol  tlie 
Reverentl  11.  J'.  W ells,  A.M.,  presitient,  prolessor  ol  Fnglish  literature 
anti  commertial  law;  F.  B.  (.len,  A..M.,  prolessor  ol  Creek  anti  Latin; 
a prolessoiship  ol  malhematits  anti  one  ol  natural  science,  without 
inenmbents;  two  assistants;  a teacher  ol  music  anti  painting;  a teacher 
ol  the  primary  tlepartment;  a teacher  ol  thawing  and  French;  and  a 
registrar.  To  aitl  them  in  their  teaching  anti  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  stntlies,  the  prolessors  and  stiulents  were  given  access  to  "a  library 
ol  over  two  luintlretl  -well  selectetl  volumes  . . . which  Inrnishes  suitable 
anti  interesting  reatling  lor  the  pupils”;  anti  a scientific  apparatus  con- 
sisting ol  “a  valuable  'Felescope  anti  some  other  articles”  obtainetl 
within  the  past  year.’-*  Xor  is  there  anything  to  intlicale  the  nature 
ol  the  “Classical  Course”  leatling  to  the  Bachelor  ol  .\rts  degree,  since 
the  catalotiiie  dismisses  it  with  tlie  terse  statement  that  “ I'his  Course 
corresponds  to  that  ol  otiicr  Colleges  where  tlie  .\ncient  Languages 
predominate.”*’' 

Fhe  pretliction  that  lew  stiulenis  woultl  pursue  the  tollege  course 
was  borne  tint  by  the  tact  that  neither  the  Bachelor  ol  ,\rts  nor  the 
Bac  helor  ol  Philosophy  degrees  iverc  conferred  ujion  any  ol  the  gradu- 
ates of  .\ntlalusia  College.  In  fact,  research  reveals  that  only  one 
degree  was  ever  atvarded  by  the  institution.  Fhe  sole  graduate  of  the 
class  ol  18()7,  Robert  CTiimshaw,  is  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  18G7  as 
registrar  with  the  letters  B.C.L.  (Bachelor  of  Commercial  Law)  after 
his  name.  Crimslunv's  name  also  appears  in  the  preceding  catalogue 
of  18()G  as  registrar,  but  without  the  letters  of  adornment.'’''’  Con- 
firmation of  the  school’s  failure  to  confer  tlegrecs  is  contained  in  the 
reports  of  the  L-'nited  .States  Commissioner  of  Kducation.  In  the  two 
reports  where  .\ntlalusia  College  is  listed  in  the  statistical  tables  dealing 

^■^Ihid.  (1867).  11-12. 

M866)  , 4,  16. 

'^Ibid.  (1867).  14. 

’‘'■Ibid..  4.  7:  ibid.  (1866)  . 4. 
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Avith  “colleges  and  collegiate  institutions  in  the  United  States,’’  there 
are  negative  replies  to  the  query  concerning  the  degrees  conlerred  at 
the  last  commencement^^'’  Beginning  with  the  report  of  1873,  Anda- 
lusia College  appears  in  the  statistical  tables  dealing  with  secondary 
institutions.'’'^ 

No  further  attempt,  apparently,  was  made  to  reinvest  the  school  with 
its  formerly  professed  character  as  a collegiate  institution.  Writing 
in  1876  W.  W.  H.  Davis  speaks  of  the  successful  operation  of  “an 
Episcopal  institution  of  learning,  known  as  Andalusia  College  ...  a 
boarding-school  for  boys.’’^®  Similarly,  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Bucks  County  in  1877  reported  the  existence  of  “an  Epis- 
copal school,  known  as  Andalusia  College,  or  Potter  Hall,  a boarding- 
school  for  boys.”'’® 

Lambeth  College.  Members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  opened  a school  in  1868  at  Kittanning, 
called  the  “Kittanning  Collegiate  School. Encouraged  by  the  initial 
success  of  the  enterprise,  they  determined  to  enlarge  its  scope  and 
insure  its  permanent  growth  by  incorporating  the  institution  as  a col- 
lege.Their  petition  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Armstrong 
County  was  successful,  and  a charter  was  granted  September  7,  1868, 
establishing  Lambeth  College  at  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania.®- 

According  to  the  charter,  the  object  of  the  corporation  “is  the  pro- 
motion of  Liberal  Learning  on  a distinctive  Church  basis;  and  to  this 
end,  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Institution  hereby  authorized  shall 
be  forever  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  Faith,  as  held  by  that 
Branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  now  known  as  ‘the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States’;  the  worship  shall  be  in  conformity  to 
the  formularies  of  said  Branch  of  the  Church,— and  daily  morning  and 
evening  prayers  shall  be  forever  an  essential  part  of  the  exercises  of 
the  Institution.”'’® 

The  corporation  was  to  be  financed  through  the  sale  of  an  unspeci- 
fied amount  of  capital  stock  at  fifty  dollars  a share;  each  share  entitled 

^USRCE,  1870,  pp.  514-15;  ibid.,  1872,  p.  786. 

^Ubid.,  1873,  p.  589. 

“Davis,  Bucks  County,  157. 

^^PRSPl,  1877,  p.  95. 

Lambeth  College,  Catalogue  (1868-69),  12,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania; 
Smith,  Armstrong  County,  134. 

“’Lambeth  College,  Catalogue  (1868-69),  12. 

Armstrong  County,  Deed  Book,  XXXV,  385  If.  (September  8,  1868)  , Courthouse, 
Kittanning. 

^Ibid. 
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its  holder  to  one  vote  in  all  elections.  It  was  to  be  governed  by  a board 
()1  nine  trustees  (elected  annually  by  the  stockJrolders) , all  of  whom 
must  be  members  in  good  standing  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

1 he  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  made  ex  officio  chancellor  of  the  corpo- 
ration.''* 

.luthorit)  was  given  the  corporation  “to  establish  a Primary,  a Pre- 
jKuatory,  and  an  Academic  Department;  and  also,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Boaid  of  'I'rustees,  departments  of  .Medicine  and  of  Law.  The 
hoard  may  also  establish  a Girls’  School  in  connection  with  said  In- 
stitution.” .\ccompan\ ing  these  broad  powers  was  the  right  “to  confer 
. . . the  several  tlegrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philos- 
ophy; .Master  of  .Vrts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  and  also  to  confer 
the  several  .Vcademic  degrees,  honoris  causa.  When  the  departments 
of  Law  and  of  Medicine  . . . shall  have  been  duly  organized,  the 
(orporation  shall  have  the  further  power  to  grant  the  corresponding 
degree  or  degrees  in  accordance  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
similar  corporations  in  this  Commonwealth.’’'’’’ 

.\  course  of  study  was  adopted  for  the  academic  or  collegiate  depart- 
ment designed  to  make  provision  for  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  classi- 
cal course.'’'’  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  curriculum  was  ever  put  into 
effect.  Certainly,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  law  and  medical 
prenisions  of  the  charter  were  never  realized.  The  faculty  was  a 
limited  one;  it  consisted  of  a rector  and  headmaster,  who  also  served 
as  “Instructor  in  .\ncient  Languages,  German,  Higher  Mathematics, 
K.C.”;  an  “Instructor  in  English,  .Mathematics,  Physics,  &C.’’;  a woman 
as  “I'cacher  of  French  Language  and  Literature’’;  a “Teacher  of  In- 
strumental and  \’ocal  Music”;  and  another  woman  as  “Teacher  in 
Prcj)aratory  Department.”'’'  Student  enrollments  were  small,  and  a 
contemporary  report  of  1870  asserts  that  the  institution  was  not  well 
patronized.'’*’  In  1870,  after  a few  years  of  indifferent  success,  the  col- 
lege was  permanently  closed.'’® 

“ Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Lambctli  College,  Calnloguf  (1868-69)  . 1011. 

Ibid.,  2. 

“.Samuel  Murphv.  " Armsirong  County.  III.  Falucational  Work  Done  by  Other 
.Agencies,”  nRSCS,  IS70,  j>.  15. 

\.  D.  Clcnn,  "I,ambeih  College,"  PRSPI,  IS77,  p.  33. 
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I'he  available  sources  are  agreed  as  to  the  factors  which  contributed 
to  its  demise.  Lacking  buildings  of  its  own  and  a firm  financial  base, 
the  institution  was  not  sufficiently  self-supporting  to  survive.’^® 

University  of  St.  Augustine.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1867,  a group  of  ten  men  were  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  “University  of  St.  Augustine. The  charter  declared  the  ob- 
ject and  purpose  of  the  corporation  to  be  “the  promotion  of  Christian 
and  liberal  education;  the  religious  instruction  of  the  university  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  faith,  as  held  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  religious 
services  shall  be  agreeably  to  the  formularies  of  said  church.”  A 
board  of  trustees  of  ten  members,  with  the  right  of  self-perpetuation, 
was  vested  with  the  management  and  business  of  the  corporation. 
Presumably  it  was  to  have  been  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh 
since  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  was  named  ex  officio  as 
visitor  and  chancellor. 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  were  unique  in  that  they  empowered 
the  university  corporators  “to  establish  colleges,  academies  and  schools, 
and  also  to  confer  the  usual  academical  degrees.”  Further,  the  bishop 
of  the  church  in  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  was  named  “ex-officio  visitor 
and  chancellor  of  all  colleges  and  schools  established  by  this  corpora- 
tion” and  conlcl  require  annual  reports  from  them  for  presentation 

to  the  church. '^2 

Careful  investigation  has  failed  to  reveal  that  the  university  achieved 
anything  more  than  paper  existence.  There  is  no  evidence  that  a single 
college,  academy,  or  school  was  erected  under  its  auspices.  It  apparently 
never  emerged  beyond  the  planning  stage. 

’'’Compare  Sloan  (’ed.),  Presbytery  of  Kittanning,  42,'i;  Smith,  Armstrong  County, 
1.S5:  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania:  Her  People,  Past  and  Present,  I,  113. 

’’Act  of  Febniarv  27,  18fi7,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1867,  p.  282. 

” Ibid. 


CHAPTER  X 


Baj)tist  Colleges  and  Universities 

1.  Early  Ern  e ationai.  Actimtv 

Although  llic  records  with  lespect  to  their  activities  are  scanty,  tliere 
is  some  evidence  that  tlie  Baptists  tvere  ali\e  to  the  need  for  educa- 
tion. .At  least  one  elementary  school  was  connected  with  their  church 
at  Lower  Dublin  in  1732,  and  similar  schools  were  established  by 
Ijaptist  pioneers  in  remerte  settlements  of  the  Province.^  Their  early 
elfoi  ts  respecting  secondary  education  were  less  pronounced,  and  it 
was  not  until  alter  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
church-sjjonsored  academies  and  secomlary  schools  made  their  ap- 
jjearance.- 

I he  absence  of  Ihiptist  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  in  Penn- 
sylvania prior  to  1815  cannot  be  attributetl  entirely  to  the  church’s 
indilfereme  to  higher  educatiem.  On  the  contrary,  it  ^vas  mainly 
through  the  eflorts  in  the  1760's  of  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 
.Association  that  Brown  Lhiiversity  was  founded.  Nor  did  their  interest 
in  the  university  diminish  with  the  ensuing  years.  Local  churches  were 
fretjLiently  urged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Rhode  Island 
college.  3 It  may  be,  consetiuently,  that  Pjajnist  failure  to  establish 
local  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony 
and  in  the  beginning  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  attributable 
to  the  church's  inability  to  spread  its  resources  more  widely. 

2.  (;oi.i.i.r,E.s  and  Umvirsiiiks 

University  at  Lewishurg  (now  Biicknell  University).  Concerned 
over  the  “lamentable  lethargv”  ])crvading  the  Pennsylvania  churches 
with  respect  to  educating  camlidates  for  the  ministry  (a  lethargy  at- 
tributed by  Baptists  to  the  absence  in  the  State  of  higher  literary  in- 
stitutions controlled  by  them),  the  Xorthumberland  Baptist  Associa- 
tion appointed  a committee  on  education  charged  with  the  task  of 

' Witkersham.  J/isloiy  of  Education,  101. 

^ Miilhern,  Secondary  Education,  /.“J.  217. 

’ Wickcrsliam.  History  of  Education,  lO.I. 
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formulating  plans  “for  the  establishment  of  a Literary  and  Theological 
Institution  in  this  State  . . . embracing  a high  school  for  male  pupils, 
another  for  females,  a college,  and  also  a theological  Institution,  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  Baptist  denomination.”^  In  reporting  their 
progress  the  following  year,  the  committee  announced  that  shortly 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  association’s  meeting  of  1845  a State 
committee  had  been  formed  for  precisely  the  same  purpose,  and  it 
was  possessed  of  far  greater  facilities  for  executing  the  project.  Con- 
sequently, they  thought  it  expedient  to  await  the  action  of  the  broader 
committee.3 

The  State  committee,  styling  itself  the  Baptist  Literary  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  Professor  S.  W.  Taylor  as  general  agent 
in  October,  1845,  and  invested  him  with  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring a charter,  formulating  laws  and  regulations  for  the  university, 
collecting  information  relative  to  the  construction  of  college  build- 
ings, devising  a course  of  studies  and  selecting  the  scientific  apparatus 
essential  for  its  successful  prosecution,  and  planning  a catalogue  of 
books  for  the  library.® 

It  was  with  some  misgivings  that  the  general  agent  presented  his 
charter  petition  to  the  legislature,  because,  as  he  expressed  it: 

It  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  charter  a strikingly 
peculiar  form  in  order  to  place  and  preserve  the  University 
under  the  control  of  regular  Baptists  and  this  peculiarity  threw 
heavy  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  passing  through  the  Legis- 
lative committees,  and  occasioned  the  agent  no  little  care  and 
exertion.  . . . 

His  anxiety,  however,  proved  baseless,  since  only  seventeen  days  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  its  presentation  before  the  legislature  in  February, 

^Minutes  of  the  Txcenty-fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  Northumberland  Baptist 
Association  . . . (Sunbury,  1845),  August  14.  1845,  pp.  8-9,  11. 

^Minutes  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Session  of  the  Northumberland  Baptist 
Association  . . . (Lewisburg,  1846)  , August  13,  1846,  p.  12. 

° Samuel  P.  Bates.  "Report  on  the  University  at  Lewisburg,”  Pennsylvania  School 
lournal,  XI  (May,  1863)  , 347;  S.  Burrows,  “Union  County,”  PRSPI,  1877 , p.  551; 
S.  VV.  Taylor,  "Origin  of  the  L’niversity  at  Lewisburg,”  University  at  Lewisburg, 
Minutes  of  Trustees,  1,  Treasurer’s  Office,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. In  a resolution  of  .\ugust  25,  1849,  the  board  of  trustees  requested 
Professor  S.  \V.  Taylor  to  prepare  a paper  oti  the  origin  of  the  university.  After 
it  had  been  written,  the  board  adopted  tire  brief  historical  sketch  and  ordered  it 
to  be  recorded  in  the  minute  book  immediately  preceding  the  charter.  Ibid., 
.April  18,  1850.  This  sketch  will  hereafter  be  cited  as  Laylor,  "Origin  of  the 
University.” 
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1816,  unanimously  granted  the  charter  in  the  identical  form  in  ■which 
it  had  been  asked." 

The  charter  affirms  the  fact  that  “The  Baptists  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
a denomination,  are  not  now  engaged  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
particular  college  or  university  in  this  state.”  It  cejuates  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Baptists  with  those  of  the  Commonwealth  by 
declaring  that  “The  chartering  of  a university,  to  be  placed  under 
their  . . . supervision  . . . would  be  a measure  well  adapted  to  call 
lorth,  horn  all  parts  of  this  commonwealth  . . . the  efforts  of  said 
denomination,  ami  thereby  promote  the  general  interests  of  science, 
literature  and  good  morals.”  In  view  of  these  considerations,  a uni- 
versity “is  erected  and  established,  at  or  near  the  borough  of  Lewis- 
burg,  in  the  county  of  Union,  in  this  commonwealth  ...  to  consist 
of  a primary  school  and  academy,  a college,  and  such  other  depart- 
ments apijropriatc  to  a university  as  the  patrons  and  managers  of  said 
institution  shall  find  themselves  able  to  maintain  . . .”  to  be  named 
“ ‘ riic  University  at  Lewisburg.’ 

To  manage,  govern,  and  supervise  the  university,  a board  of  trustees, 
not  e.xceeding  twenty,  and  a board  of  curators,  not  exceeding  forty, 
were  provided  for.  .\11  the  trustees  and  a majority  of  the  curators  were 
retiuired  to  be  regidar  members  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The 
curators  of  the  university,  including  among  their  number  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  president  of  the  university,  were  “recpiired  and  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  principal  examinations  and  the  annual  com- 
mencements of  the  university.  . . .”  I'he  consent  of  a majority  of  the 
curators  present  was  made  necessary  for  a student’s  promotion  or  for 
his  receic  ing  a degree.  Having  secured  the  approbation  of  the  curators, 
the  i)resident  and  professors  were  empowered  to  confer  such  degrees 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  “as  have  been  usually  granted  in  other 
universities.  . . .”  Further,  the  charter  {prohibited  the  corjjoration 
from  selecting  teachers  or  admitting  {pujpils  on  the  basis  of  their  religi- 
ous sentiments.^ 

.Vccording  to  the  {provisions  of  the  charter,  the  trustees  were  to  pur- 
c base  a lot  or  farm,  erect  suitable  buildings  thereon,  and  procure  the 
icc{uisite  library  and  ap{paratus  for  the  university  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
tained “in  the  form  of  subscri{Ptions  believed  to  be  valid”  the  sum 

• Taylor,  "Origin  of  the  I’niver.sity." 

“ Aft  of  Tfhriiarv  ISIG.  I’onns\  1 vania.  f.mrs,  p.  .^2. 
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ot  ^lOO.OOO.i*^  A campaign  to  raise  such  an  endowment  had  already 
been  initiated  by  the  Baptist  Literary  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  course  of  a few  days  after  the  announcement  of  the  subscription 
drive,  $20,000  was  pledged  within  the  limits  of  the  Northumberland 
.Association  alone;  and  the  general  agent,  apart  from  his  assigned 
duties,  succeeded  in  obtaining  $8,000  in  Philadelphia. To  stimulate 
further  contributions  to  the  fund,  the  board  of  trustees  resolved  to 
give  “every  individual  who  shall  subscribe  and  pay  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  use  of  the  University  a certificate  for  the  free  tuition  of  one 
pupil  in  perpetuity  . . . whenever  the  subscription  of  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  completed. So  successfully  had 
the  campaign  been  waged,  that  scarcely  three  years  after  its  inception 
the  trustees  were  able  to  announce  the  realization  of  their  goal  of  a 
subscribed  endowment  of  $100,000.^^ 

Reasonably  assured  of  an  adequate  financial  base,  the  trustees  opened 
the  high  school  or  academical  department  of  the  university  on  October 
5,  1846,  in  the  basement  of  the  Lewisbtirg  Baptist  Church,  with  twenty- 
two  students  and  two  teachers. Shortly  afterward,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  trustees  was  requested  to  procure  a plan  for  the  university 
buildings,  and  a site  was  chosen  for  the  “Male  Academy. 

The  university  records  are  silent  as  to  wdien  the  first  collegiate  classes 
were  organized.  In  January,  1848,  a committee  was  appointed  “to 
make  out  a course  of  study  for  the  collegiate  department  and  report 
to  the  Board  at  their  next  meeting  in  August. The  following 
August,  Professor  S.  \V.  Taylor  was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  but  was  requested  “to  continue  in  charge  of 
the  Lewisburg  High  School  until  said  University  shall  go  into  opera- 
tion.Presumably,  college  classes  were  organized  in  January,  1849, 
for  at  that  time  two  additional  professors  were  elected— one  for  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  and  the  other  for  the  Latin  language 
and  literature. In  August,  1850,  the  faculty  announced  “that  the 

Tbid. 

Taylor,  “Origin  of  the  University.’’ 

’“University  at  Lewisburg,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  May  3,  1848. 

Ibid.,  January  18,  1849. 

December  26,  1846;  Taylor,  "Origin  of  the  University’’;  Bates,  “Report 
on  the  University  at  Lewisburg,”  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  XI  (May,  1863)  , 347. 

“’University  at  Lewisburg,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  August  23,  1847;  February  2, 
1848. 

’"'Ibid.,  January  1,  1848. 

Tbid.,  .-Vugust  29,  1848. 

’'■Th/'d.,  January  18.  1849. 
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firbt  senior  class  was  about  lo  be  ionnecl  and  that  the  trusiees  should 
employ  a President  ot  the  Universitv  to  take  charge  of  their  instruc- 
tion.Two  days  later  both  the  trustees  and  the  curators  recognized 
the  existence  of  a ftdl  collegiate  department,  the  former  having  passed 
a resolution  to  invest  “said  Department  . . . with  all  the  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges  usually  pertaining  to  Col[l]egiate  Institutions.”-" 

•Mthough  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  do  not  record  the  action  taken 
tvith  respect  to  the  labors  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1818  to 
formulate  a prcjgram  of  studies  for  the  four  years  of  college,  the  first 
catalogue  of  the  university  (1850-1851)  does  contain  such  a curric- 
ulum..Seven  students  who  had  comjrleted  the  prescribed  curriculum 
in  1851  were  aicarded  the  Bachelor  of  .\rts  degree,  the  first  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  university. -- 

It  should  be  noted  here,  because  of  its  curricular  significance,  that 
simultaneously  with  the  graduating  of  the  first  college  class  the  faculty 
jnoposetl  and  the  trustees  adopted  a three-year  scientific  course  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree.  'I'he  new  curriculum  was  to  be 
identical  with  the  four-year  program  of  studies,  save  that  one  term 
of  mensuration,  two  terms  of  analytical  geometry,  two  terms  of  history, 
aiul  one  term  of  physiology  were  to  replace  the  twenty-one  terms  oc- 
cupied by  Latin  and  (ireek.--’’  Having  successfully  pursued  this  course 
of  study,  one  student  was  awarded  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  1853.-' 

>Ionongaliela  College.  Desirous  of  providing  for  the  Baptists  of 
tvestern  Pennsylvania  the  kind  of  educational  opportunities  offered  to 
the  communicants  of  the  church  in  central  Pennsylvania  by  the  Uni- 
versitv at  Lewisburg,  a joint  committee  of  the  Ten  Mile  and  Monon- 
gahela  Ba])tist  .Associations  in  February,  1867,  resolved  to  found  a 
college  tvithin  the  bounds  of  the  lornier  association.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  first  session  of  the  school  would  ojren  c:m  the  first  Monday  of 
.May,  1868.--’  Five  acres  of  land  uere  purchased;  subscriptions  of  be- 

"‘Ihiti..  .ViiRUst  21, 

^Ibid..  ,\uRU‘il  2().  IS.'iO;  l iiiccisiiv  ai  I.ccc'ishurg,  Miiuiics  of  Curators,  I,  August 
2(>,  18j().  Treasurer's  Ofticc.  Buckuell  fniversiiy. 

-D'nicersiiv  at  I.ewislturg.  Calaloirur  1 1 8")0  a 1 ) , 21-22.  .Ml  the  early  catalogues 
arc  preserved  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Buckuell  I'uiversity. 

•- f nic ersii V at  lewisburg.  Minutes  of  Curators,  I,  .\ugust  19,  1851. 

1 'uiversitv  at  Lewisburg,  Minutes  of  Tiustecs,  1,  .August  20,  1851;  University 
at  I.ecvisburg,  Cotnlo^ur  (1851-52),  20. 

"University  at  Lewisburg.  Minutes  of  Curators,  I,  .August  17,  1853. 

of  the  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Monongahela  Regular  Baptist 
Association  . . . ( I’ittsburgh . 1807),  .August  31,  1807,  p.  7. 
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tween  $8,000  and  $10,000  were  obtained  from  the  residents  of  Jefferson, 
Greene  County,  and  vicinity;  and  a building  was  planned  whose  total 
cost,  including  the  lot,  would  range  between  $12,000  and  $15,000.  At 
the  same  time  (September,  1868)  it  was  reported  that  the  opening 
of  the  institution  had  been  deferred  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
building  committee  to  obtain  a contractor.-® 

From  this  time  on  the  projected  plans  for  the  college  began  to 
materialize.  Two  professors  were  employed,  and  classes  were  initiated 
April  1,  1869.”'^  A contractor  was  obtained  in  August,  1870,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  building,  though  incomplete,  would  be  suf- 
ficiently ready  to  receive  classes  by  October  1,  1871.-®  The  legislature 
in  March,  1871,  granted  a charter  to  Monongahela  College.-® 

In  most  respects  the  charter  was  a duplicate  of  the  act  incorporating 
the  University  at  Lewisburg.  It  permitted  the  establishment  of  a col- 
lege, a female  seminary,  a theological  department,  and  a primary 
school  under  the  management  and  direction  of  a board  of  trustees,  all 
of  whom  were  recjuired  to  be  members  of  the  regular  Baptist  denomin- 
ation. The  charter,  like  that  of  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  provided 
for  a board  of  curators  which  included  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judges  of 
the  fourteenth  judicial  district,  and  the  president  and  faculty  of  the 
college.  Their  duties,  however,  differed  from  those  of  the  curators  of 
the  university  in  that  they  were  charged  with  the  raising  of  funds 
for  the  institution  and  were  not  empowered  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  granting  of  degrees.  This  function  was  reserved  for  the  faculty 
with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  charter  prohibited 
the  trustees  from  encumbering  the  real  estate  or  any  other  property 
of  the  institution  and  from  involving  it  in  any  debt  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  original  agreement.®® 

True  to  predictions,  the  college  building  was  partially  completed 
but  in  a sufficiently  satisfactory  state  to  receive  its  first  class  on  October 
23,  1871.  A president  had  been  elected  and  a faculty  chosen,  consisting 
of  a teacher  of  mathematics,  a teacher  of  natural  science,  a teacher  of 

'^Minutes  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Ten  Mile  Baptist  Association  . . . 
(Waynesburg,  Pa.,  1868)  , September  12,  1868,  pp.  4-5. 

^Minutes  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Session  of  the  Ten  Mile  Baptist  Association  . . . 
(place  and  date  of  publication  torn  off,  [1870]),  September  12,  1870,  p.  3;  Act 
of  March  14,  1871,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  IS71,  p.  342. 

“Waynesburg  Republican,  August  17,  1870;  Minutes  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Session  of  the  Ten  Mile  Baptist  Association,  September  12,  1870,  p.  3. 

“Act  of  March  14,  1871,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1S71,  p.  342. 

^Ibid. 
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language,  a teaclier  of  music,  and  a principal  of  the  female  depart- 
ment with  her  assistant. The  completed  college  building  was  dedi- 
cated on  July  -1,  1872,  and  was  reported  to  be  housing  approximately 
125  students  in  the  fall.^^ 

The  lack  of  catalogues  prior  to  the  lone,  extant  catalogue  of  1882- 
1883  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  early  college 
curriculum.  Presumably,  a college  course  was  offered  in  1874-1875, 
since  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
covering  that  period  lists  .Monongahela  College  as  having  a four-year 
college  course  with  five  male  and  two  female  freshmen,  one  male  and 
three  female  sophomores,  no  juniors,  and  one  female  senior  in  the 
collegiate  department.^"*  .V  single  Ikichelor  of  ,\rts  degree  was  conferred 
by  the  college  in  1876;  and,  intermittently  thereafter,  both  honorary 
degrees  and  degrees  in  course  were  awarded  up  to  and  including  1886.-'*'‘ 

P'inancial  difhculties  early  beset  the  struggling  institution.  In  1872 
the  trustees  of  the  college,  who  also  served  as  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation of  the  Ten  Mile  Baptist  .Association,  urged  that  an  endowment 
of  .8100,000  be  raised  by  "absolute  donations  ...  to  be  paid  in  cash 
or  notes. That  this  campaign  was  relatively  unsuccessfid  is  evi- 
denced by  the  plea  of  the  trustees  two  years  later  that  "We  need  and 
must  have  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts,  and  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  College. ”3'*  .Mthough  the  prosj^ects  appeared  brighter 
in  1877— the  trustees  reported  that  the  current  expenses  had  been  fully 
met  by  its  income,  and  another  source  claimed  that  the  college  had 
an  endowment  of  830,000  and  an  annual  income  of  82,800''‘"— by  1880 
the  situation  had  become  so  serious  as  to  force  the  committee  on 

M imtlcs  of  thr  ThirU'i'iith  Arinix’rr.^aiy  of  the  Ten  Mile  rSnlxlisl  Association  . . . 
(Philadelphia.  1871)  , .September  5,  1871.  p.  t;  T.  f.  Teal,  "tircene  County,"  PRSCS, 
IS7I,  pp.  P5-97. 

“".Another  New  Cioilecjc,"  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  XXI  (October,  1872),  1!56. 
^ VSRCF..  IS75,  IXj. 

^^Ibid.,  IS76,  pp.  788-09:  ibid.,  1S79.  p.  000;  ibid.,  18SI,  p.  0')8;  ibid.,  I8S2-IHSI, 
pp.  082-8.1;  ibid.,  ISSi-1884,  p.  714;  ibid.,  1S8I-18S5,  pp.  680-81;  ibid.,  1888-1886, 
[)(>.  .78.0-80. 

^.Minutes  of  thr  Thirteenth  .4  nnhiersary  of  thr  Ten  Mile  Baptist  Association, 
September  0,  1871.  p.  4.  .At  this  meeting  the  association  adopted  the  proposal  of 
the  chairman  of  the  college  board  of  trustees  that  the  trustees  also  serve  as  the 
committee  on  ediiratioti.  See  Minutes  of  thr  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Ten 
Mile  Baptist  .dssoriation  . . . (AVaynesbtirg,  Pa.,  1872),  September  9,  1872,  p.  5. 

^ ,\f  inutrs  of  thr  .Sixteenth  A nniversary  of  the  Ten  .Mile  Baptist  Association  . . . 
(tVavnesbiirg,  Pa.,  1874)  , September  12,  1874,  p.  4. 

^Minutes  of  the  \ineternth  .dnnual  Mrrtint^  of  the  Ten  Mile  Baptist  Association 
. . . (AVaynesburg,  Pa..  1877),  September  9,  1877,  pp.  4-5;  .A.  F.  Silveus,  "Monon- 
gahela College."  PRSPI,  1877,  p.  288. 
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education  to  announce:  “That  the  present  condition  of  the  College 
is  such  that  unless  a more  general  liberality  is  shown  toward  it,  and 
more  interest  taken  in  it  by  its  patronizers,  it  must  at  no  distant  date 
‘fall  through.’  Their  warning  was  prophetic;  the  college  was  dis- 
continued in  1888.^® 

Some  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  institution  in  1891.  Solomon 
F.  Hogue  attained  the  presidency  of  Monongahela  College  in  1891 
and  in  the  same  year  graduated  eight  students,  two  of  whom  received 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree  and  one  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.'*^ 
He  sent  reports  of  the  school’s  progress  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  tried  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  Ten  Mile 
Baptist  Association.*^!  Students  were  admitted  at  any  time  and  without 
examination,  for.  President  Hogue  declared:  “A  few  moments  con- 
versation with  the  applicant  will  determine  as  certainly  as  any  ex- 
amination what  studies  and  what  advancement  the  student  is  fitted 
for.’’!2 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  after  1888  this  was  a proprietary 
school  and  not  a legally  incorporated  college  empowered  to  confer 
degrees.  It  had  no  board  of  trustees.'*^  Further,  the  Ten  Mile  Baptist 
Association,  perhaps  suspicious  of  the  claims  of  the  new  institution, 
appointed  a committee  to  investigate  the  school  that  “is  known  as 
Monongahela  College.’’  The  committee  reported  as  follows: 

That  on  the  authority  of  this  charter  [of  Monongahela  Col- 
lege] and  under  its  provisions  . . . the  trustees  . . . collected  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  people  with  which  they  purchased 
ground  and  erected  buildings  ...  at  a total  cost  of  $27,000. 


^Minutes  of  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ten  Mile  Baptist  As- 
sociation . . . (Waynesburg,  Pa.,  1880)  , August  19,  1880,  p.  5. 

^^USRCT,  1887-1888,  p.  713. 

^“Monongahela  College,  Catalogue  (1891-92),  1,  13,  in  President’s  Office,  Waynes- 
burg College,  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania. 

*^USRCE,  1891-1892.  11,  1153;  ibid.,  1892-1893,  II,  1964;  Minutes  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Anniversary  of  the  Ten  Mile  Baptist  Association  . . . (Waynesburg,  Pa.,  1891) , 
September  4,  1891,  pp.  12  ff.;  Minutes  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Ten 
Mile  Baptist  Association  (n.p.,  1892),  September  21,  1892,  p.  5. 

“Monongahela  College,  Catalogue  (1891-92),  1. 

Ibid.,  5.  To  explain  this  unusual  fact,  the  catalogue  states:  “The  Trustees  not 
having  been  elected  this  year  none  are  reported.”  Hogue  was  apparently  unaware 
that  the  board  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  was  a self-perpetuating 
body. 
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lli.iL  ihc  said  trustees  . . . in, lint. lined  a mIiooI  lierc  until 
the  year  1S8S,  in  which  seal  tlie  last  term  ol  the  school  was 
held  under  their  diiertion,  and  the  last  oduial  meeting  of  any 
board  of  trustees  svas  held. 

I hat  tlie  said  Itoard  ol  trustees  . . . did  in  direct  s iolation 
ol  the  jjiovisions  of  the  Chat  tel,  incur  a debt  which  became  a 
lien  upon  the  jjrojterty. 

1 hat  by  sirtue  ol  an  execution  issued  thereon  out  of  the 
C.ourts  ol  C.reene  County,  the  Sherill  of  Cireene  County  did,  on 
the  filth  chiy  of  October,  1891,  sell  the  Iranchises  ol  the  institu- 
tion at  public  outcry  to  the  highest  bidder  for  ten  dollars.  .\nd 
on  the  second  das  ol  Januai  y,  1892.  he  likesvise  sold  the  grounds 
and  buildings  in  the  same  manner  for  the  sum  of  twenty-lise 
hundred  dollars,  and  thus  the  entire  belongings  of  Monongahela 
(.ollege  became  prisate  properts'." 

Denied  the  indispenstible  prerecpiisite  of  a charter  for  corporate 
e.xistence  as  a college  ssith  the  fight  to  confer  degrees  and  denied  the 
patronage  ol  the  religious  tlenomin;ition  u|)on  whom  it  dejtended  for 
students  and  financial  support,  the  school  styling  itself  “Monongahela 
(College’’  soon  passed  from  the  scholastic  scene.  .Vn  adsertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  local  newspai^er  in  1891  signed  by  Solomon  F.  Hogue, 
cjllering  the  college’s  lurniture  and  fixtures  lor  sale,  and  announcing 
that  “1  he  dwelling  house  and  grounds  formerly  known  as  Monon- 
gahela  College  premises  are  for  rent  now  and  the  college  building  will 
be  for  rent  after  June  30"',  1891.’'''’ 

Temple  University.  Intent  on  preparing  themsehes  for  the  min- 
istry, yet  unable  to  support  themselves  at  college,  “six  or  eight  young 
men”  of  the  fbace  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of 
1887  decided  to  devote  their  evenings  to  study  under  the  direction 
of  their  pastor,  Russell  11.  Conwell,  at  the  same  time  that  they  pursued 
their  daily  occupations.'"  No  sooner  was  this  opportunity  for  evening 
study  made  known  than  the  nund)er  of  aj)plicants  increased  until 
within  a tew  weeks  101  names  of  those  who  had  aj)plied  for  admission 
weie  enrolled,  necessittiling  some  form  of  lormal  organization.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ’t'oung  Men’s  Association  of  the  Grtice  Baptist  Church 

of  thr  Tliirly-fiftli  Auiiivrrsnty  nf  the  Ten  Mile  Haplist  Association 
(n.p.,  1803),  .Scptcnilicr  21.  1803.  p.  12. 

*'•  JcfTcrson  (Pa  ) AVcc.c,  May  10.  1804. 

(.race  HafXist  Cliurrh,  Our  Cinnrii  Howe,  Dcrcmbcr  1,  1887,  p.  1,  in  Temple 
t'nivrisily  I.ihiavv.  Philadelphia. 
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appointed  a temporary  board  of  trustees  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
rapidly  mushrooming  institution. 

The  trustees  held  their  first  meeting  October  4,  1887,  and  resolved 
to  name  the  school  “The  Temple  College.”  They  elected  the  Reverend 
Russell  H.  Conwell  as  president  of  the  faculty  of  Temple  College; 
Dr.  E.  S.  Fitz  as  professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew;  and  M.  Korn- 
stine  as  professor  of  German.  Committees  were  appointed  to  apply 
for  articles  of  incorporation,  to  draft  rules  for  the  “college,”  and  to 
secure  the  necessary  finances.'^® 

Evidently  feeling  the  need  for  wider  counsel  in  determining  the 
function  and  purposes  of  the  newly  organized  institution,  Conwell 
issued  a call  to  all  the  Baptist  churches  of  Philadelphia,  October  21, 
1887,  for  a “Council”  to  be  held  October  31,  1887.  Thirty-four 
churches  responded  to  the  summons  and  were  asked  to  consider  and 
to  offer  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

I.  Should  the  evening  school  which  we  have  opened  for  our 
students  for  the  ministry  be  extended  so  as  to  include,  if  pos- 
sible, all  young  men  in  the  Baptist  Churches  who  cannot  sup- 
port themselves  at  school  away  from  their  daily  work? 

II.  Should  we  consider  this  extraordinary  demand  for  such  a 
school  as  the  direction  of  God  to  establish  a permanent  institu- 
tion by  charter? 

III.  Should  the  School  or  College  be  confined  exclusively  to 
workingmen  and  the  tuition  kept  free  to  all? 

IV.  Should  we  confine  the  recitations  solely  to  evening  hours 
or  plan  day  sessions  in  the  future? 

V.  Should  the  Students  from  other  Christian  denominations 
be  admitted  at  all,  or,  if  admitted  should  they  enter  on  the 
same  terms  with  our  own? 

VI.  Should  the  School  receive  on  equal  terms  all  members 
of  Baptist  Churches  who  wish  for  higher  education;  but  do  not 
intend  to  enter  the  ministry?'*^ 

The  council  responded  by  resolving  to  “answer  affirmatively  the  first 
question  provided  that  the  authorities  of  the  school  require  of  each 
applicant  the  endorsement  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a member, 
and  provided  also  that  the  studies  pursued  be  regarded  as  preparatory 
to  a higher  course  of  study  before  publicly  entering  upon  the  work  of 

"Ibid.;  Temple  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  October  4,  1887,  p.  3,  Temple 
University  Library. 

^ Ibid. 

"Ibid.,  October  31,  1887,  pp.  12-14. 
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the  Gospel  Ministry.”  It  felt  unprepared,  however,  “in  this  early  stage 
of  the  school,”  to  advise  concerning  the  other  questions:  but  it  ex- 
pressed its  "cordial  sympathy  with  Grace  Baptist  Church  in  opening 
an  evening  school,  to  provide  a preliminary  education  while  pursuing 
their  daily  avocation,  for  young  men  desiring  to  enter  upon  the 
ministry  and  other  Christian  work.”^*' 

Despite  the  inconclusive  nature  of  the  couucirs  deliberations,  it 
was  determined  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a permanent  organiza- 
tion. .\.  new  board  of  trustees  was  elected  by  the  Grace  Baptist 
Church. '*1  Certificates  of  admission  to  the  college  classes  were  ordered 
printed.^-  With  a view  of  purchasing  the  lot  and  building  owned 
by  the  Grace  Baptist  Church,  stock  was  issued  in  the  amount  of  $50,000 
at  .SlOO  [)er  share,  entitling  the  purchaser  to  an  interest  in  the  build- 
ings and  to  one  vote  in  the  management  of  the  corporation  for  each 
share  held.  .\t  the  same  time  a committee  was  appointed  to  negotiate 
a loan  of  ,$500  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  college  "for  the  present 
year”;  and  apjdication  tsas  made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Philadelphia  County  for  a charter  of  the  first  class. 

By  decree  of  the  court,  a corporation  “to  exist  perpetually”  was  es- 
tablished by  the  name  of  “The  Temple  College  of  Philadelphia.” 
I'he  purpose  of  the  corporation  was  declared  to  be  “the  support  of 
an  educational  institution  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  work- 
ingmen.” However,  the  charter  failed  to  grant  the  college  the  right 
to  confer  degrees.®* 

In  accordance  with  the  purjiose,  as  stated  in  the  charter,  the  institu- 
tion announced  that  its  doors  would  be  opened  to  all  working  men 
and  women  without  charge  for  tuition  and  regardless  of  religious  sect 
or  denomination.  Those  students  who  were  admitted  were  expected 
to  prepare  themselves  for  entering  the  professions  as  “Ministers, 
Lawyers,  Physicians,  Professors,  Engineers,  Missionaries,  Writers, 
I’ublic  Speakers  and  the  higher  ranks  of  Business  life.”  For,  as  Conwell 
maintained,  the  church  should  be  instrumental  in  providing  the  most 

14-15. 

[bid.,  Januars'  3,  1888,  p.  17. 

[bid.,  Januarv'  13,  1888,  p.  18. 

'-’'[bid.,  March  17,  .\pril  16.  1888,  pp.  25,  33-34;  Temple  College,  .Stock  Subscrip- 
tion Rook,  is.siicfi  to  Eciward  O.  F.Iliott,  May  10,  1888;  stock  certificate  issued  to 
Russell  H.  Conwell,  June  1,  1888;  Temple  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  March 
10.  ,.\pril  23,  1888,  pp.  21-23,  39-40. 

'■’‘Philadelphia  County.  Charter  Book,  No.  13,  p.  270  (May  12,  1888),  City  Hall, 
Philadelphia. 
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practicable  kind  of  education,  “enabling  a Christian  to  honestly  earn 
a larger  income  for  himself  and  family. 

There  were  no  special  recpiirements  for  admission,  since  it  was  “the 
purpose  of  the  faculty  . . . to  assist  any  ambitious  young  man,  without 
especial  reference  to  previous  study. Presumably  circumscribed  in 
their  efforts  to  jnovide  a course  of  instruction  of  recognized  college 
caliber  by  the  lack  of  degree-granting  powers,  the  trustees  convened  a 
special  meeting  to  consider  amendments  to  the  charter  that  w'ould 
remedy  this  deficiency. Their  subsequent  petition  to  the  court  was 
successful,  for,  by  decree  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (April,  1891) , 
the  charter  was  enlarged  to  permit  women  as  well  as  men  to  attend 
the  institution  and  to  allow  the  corporation  to  “have  the  right,  power 
and  authority  to  confer  all  the  usual  College  Titles  and  Degrees. 

The  right  to  confer  degrees  was  not  immediately  accompanied  by 
the  adoption  of  a four-year  college  curriculum  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree.  Courses  of  study  of  a secondary  nature  were  in  opera- 
tion during  this  period;  and  the  first  degree  conferred  was  the  Bachelor 
of  Oratory  degree  upon  eighteen  graduates  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Con- 
well’s  “class  in  oratory.”^®  A college  course  commensurate  with  those 
extant  in  the  recognized  colleges  of  the  day  awaited  the  initiation  of 
day  classes.  Although  a day  “Academy”  had  been  opened  in  1891, 
it  was  not  until  1893  that  the  organization  of  a “full  day  department” 
was  announced.®® 

Simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  “full  day  department,”  the 
college  catalogue  contained  a bare  outline  of  a course  of  study  for 
which  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  was  to  be  conferred. To  administer 
this  course  of  study,  there  was  a faculty  consisting  of  a professor  of 
mental  philosophy  and  oratory;  a professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
and  German;  a professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  science;  a pro- 

^The  Temple  College.  What  Is  It?  (Philadelphia,  1888),  5 fl.;  Grace  Baptist 
Church,  Temple  Pulpit,  II  (November,  1890),  7. 

“Temple  College,  Catalogue  and  Prospectus  (1888),  10,  Temple  University 
Library. 

Temple  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  March  19,  1889,  p.  80;  Temple  College, 
Minutes  of  Corporation,  I,  February  21,  1891,  p.  2. 

“Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  17,  p.  140  (April  8,  1891). 

“Grace  Baptist  Church,  Temple  Magazine,  III  (August  28,  1891),  14;  Temple 
College,  Minutes  of  Corporation,  I,  June  6,  1892,  p.  6. 

“Grace  Baptist  Church,  Temple  Magazine,  III  (January  22.  1891),  14;  Temple 
College,  Catalogue  (1893-94)  , I If. 

^^Ibid.,  21.  Indeed,  page  15  contains  the  statement  that  “The  full  College  Course 
(■Classical  and  Scientific)  leads  to  degrees  of  .A.B.,  B.S.  and  Post-Graduate  studies  to 
Ph.D.” 
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fCibor  o(  biblical  theology  and  liiblc  s(  bool  iiisli  union;  a piolcssor 
of  grammar  .md  .irillimciit : <t  prolcssor  ol  hibiory,  lilcralurc,  and 
rhetoric;  a j)iole^'>or  ol  botany;  a professor  ol  stenography  and  type- 
wiiting;  a professor  of  elocution;  a professor  ol  bookkeeping;  a profes- 
sor ol  penmanshijr;  ;i  professor  ol  methanical  drawing;  tnid  ;i  professor 
of  nuisit.  'f  here  are  intlicalions  that  this  curriculum  ami  the  staff  to 
condiKt  it  were  not  consideretl  sulluiently  advanced  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards set  for  the  college  of  tlutt  age.  Ihe  course  in  mathematics,  for 
e.xample,  did  not  proceed  beyond  trigonometry.''-  Further,  in  1895 
the  instruction  committee  ol  the  board  of  trustees  was  retpiested  to 
notify  each  teacher  that  e.\tensi\e  changes  in  the  program  tvere  con- 
templated and  that  in  all  probability  there  uonld  Ire  no  further  need 
lor  his  services.**''^ 

.Such  a reorgani/ation  did  in  fact  take  place.  The  catalogue  for 
1895- 189b  states  that  the  lacidtv  for  the  ‘'full  College  and  College 
f’re])aratory  Departments”  are  all  “(iraduates  of  leading  Colleges  and 
I’niversities,  and  ([tialified  to  give  instruction  according  to  the  most 
recent  and  advanced  methods  of  education.”  Specific  retjuirements 
are  listed  lor  entrance  to  the  freshman  class,  and  a course  of  study  de- 
scribing the  subjects  ollered  is  given  for  the  freshman  year.'"  The 
following  year  the  catalogue  contains  the  offerings  for  the  sophomore 
class;  and,  fnially,  the  catalogue  of  1897-1898  presents  the  curriculum 
for  all  four  years  of  the  college  course."’’  Four  years  after  the  publish- 
ing of  the  full  college  course,  three  students  were  awarded  the  first 
Ihichelor  of  Arts  degrees  to  be  conferred  by  ■Fenij)le  College.''’'’’ 

Despite  the  charter  amendment  of  1891,  em])owcring  the  institution 
to  confer  degrees,  and  the  adoption  of  a full  four-year  program  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  official  .Suite  and  federal  agencies  failed  to  recognize 
'Femple  College  as  Inning  achiesed  collegiate  status.  The  reports  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fducation  for  1898-1899,  and  1899- 
1900,  while  acknowledging  the  existence  of  schools  of  law  and  theology 
at  Temple  College,  persist  in  classifying  the  institution  in  the  category 
of  “jnivate  high  schools,  endoweef  academies,  seminaries  and  other 
private  secondary  schools.”"'  It  was  not  until  1908,  after  schools  of 

.Vl.  I his  is  ilic  only  course  that  enjoys  any  specific  description;  all 
Ollier  disci[)lines  in  the  cfiileRc  course  arc  mentioned  by  name  only. 

"■’Temple  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I.  .\pril  fi,  180.5,  p.  Ifil. 

'■‘  Temple  College.  Calnloguc  (1805-91)),  18-20. 

’’■■/hid.  (l.SOfi-07),  18;  ibid.  (1807-08),  10  If. 

"■'Temple  (iollcge.  Minutes  of  Trustees.  It.  [unc  I,  1901,  p.  152. 

"■  rS7T.T;,  IS9S-IS99.  pp.  1702-1703,  2120-21;  ibid.,  1899-1900,  pp.  1082-83. 
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theology,  law,  pharmacy,  medicine,  and  dentistry  hail  been  established 
and  the  charter  had  been  amended  by  the  Court  ot  Common  Pleas, 
changing  the  name  from  I'cmple  College  to  Temple  University,  that 
the  Pennsylvania  College  and  University  Council  listed  the  insthiition 
among  the  State’s  “Colleges  and  Universities.”*’® 

®*Temple  College,  Catalogue  (1895-96),  30-34,  35-37;  ibid.  (1901-02),  151;  ibid. 
(1902-03),  151-53;  Temple  College,  MiiuUes  of  Trustees,  II,  March  23,  1901,  p. 
142;  III,  December  I,  1906,  p.  210;  Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  37, 
p.  38  (December  12,  1907)  ; College  and  Tniversity  Council,  "Biennial  Report  on 
Higher  Education  in  Pennsylvania,”  PRSPI,  190S,  pp.  542-43. 
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( .a  fhohc  1 1 to- fur  Educatum 


1.  Background 

I’lior  to  1850  there  were  siroradie  and  isolated  attempts  by  ad- 
lieienis  oI  the  Catholic  church  to  establish  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.  'I'hese  tvere  secondary  in  nature  and  lived 
scarcely  hesond  their  infanev.  Among  the  earliest  was  a seminary, 
connncjnK  called  “Mount  .\iry  College,"  lotinded  in  1807  by  the 
Reverend  I rancis  Xavier  Brosius.*  In  lanuary  ol  that  year  he  an- 
nounced publicly  that  he  intended  to  ojren  Seminary  lor  the  Edu- 
cation ol  5'outh,”  and  ollered  his  services  “to  such  parents  as  are 
desiious  to  procure  to  their  children  a Classical  Education  in  the 
I rene  h,  English,  Latin  and  C»reck  languages.  Ancient  and  Modern 
1 listory,  (»eogr<iphy,  the  Use  ol  Clobes  and  .Maps,  .Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
(/eometiy,  k;c."  1 he  school  was  to  be  located  a few  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia.- 

A few  months  later  Lather  Brosius  again  advertised  in  the  Aurora 
informing  the  ptiblic  that  his  seminary  had  been  opened  on  Marcli 
1()  as  he  had  planned;  that  he  had  obtained  such  assistance  as  lie 
deemed  sullicicnt  to  do  justice  to  all  who  might  be  committed  to 
his  caie;  and  that  students,  if  they  so  desired,  could  be  taught  “dancing, 
drawing  and  music"  in  addition  to  the  stdijects  previously  advertised.^ 
Ehe  school,  under  Lather  Brosius,  ivas  destined  to  lie  short-lived. 
An  entry  in  the  diary  of  the  Reverend  Patrick  Kenny  on  .August  24, 
1811,  noted  that  the  “Rev.  Mr.  Brosius  sold  out  at  Mt.  .Airy  & came 
to  Town  [Philadelphia],  yesterday.”' 

'Martin  I |.  C.iillm,  A}urricnn  Cnlholic  Hislnrirnl  Researches,  V (Octol)cr, 
IS88),  I.Vj-Vt':  1 lidmas  H.  .Shoemaker,  List  of  the  Inhabitants  of  (iennantown 
and  Cliesincit  Hill  in  I80!l.'’  PMIl/i,  \\I  H892).  ,al  n.  3;  F.ciward  \V.  Hockcr, 
(.enrianloifn . 16ST-I9T1  (I’liiladelphia,  1933),  139;  S.  F.  Hotchkiii,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Gennantmen . Mt.  .-liry  and  Chestnut  Hill  f Philadelphia,  1889),  307-70. 

" Philadel[)hia  .lurora  and  General  Advertiser,  Jaiuiary  8,  1807. 

^Ibid.,  .April  21.  1807. 

‘ Martin  1.  [.  Chiffin  (ed.)  , "Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Rev.  Patrick  Kenny,” 
\merican  (iatholic  Historical  .Society  of  Philadelphia.  Reeords,  A'll  (1890),  109; 
fames  lUirns,  1 he  Catholic  School  System  in  the  United  States  (\ew  York,  1908), 
170,  erroneonsh  stales  that  Brosius  closed  the  seminary  in  1813. 
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The  property  which  housed  Brosius’  seminary  continued  to  serve  as 
a school  building  from  time  to  time  under  various  proprietors.  In 
1827  the  trustees  of  Lafayette  College,  evidently  influenced  by  common 
usage,  appointed  a committee  “to  confer  with  the  gentlemen  having 
the  charge  of  Mount  Airy  College  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  are  willing  to  become  connected  with  this  Institution. 
. . The  “gentlemen,”  E.  Constant  and  A.  S.  Roumfort,  employing 
the  name  “American  Classical  &:  Military  Lyceum,”  rejected  the  offer 
October  21,  1827,  on  the  grounds  that  they  owned  the  property,  had 
“Eighty  Scholars  all  boarders  with  fair  hopes  of  increase,”  and  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  their  interests  “to  abandon  such  sid^stantial  ad- 
vantages for  mere  expectations  at  any  other  place.”®  A year  later 
(1828)  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  after  examining 
a graduate  “from  Mount  Airy  College,”  agreed  to  his  admission  to 
the  freshman  class  “on  trial,”  with  the  recommendation  “that  he  take 
private  lessons  in  Mathematics,  in  which  he  was  found  deficient.”'* 
Apparently,  the  owners  of  the  lyceum  continued  to  prosper  for  some 
twenty  years  longer,  for  the  school  continued  in  operation  until  its 
demise  in  1848  or  1849.® 

After  the  passage  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  from  the 
founding  of  “Mount  Airy  College,”  another  effort  was  made  by  an 
individual  to  establish  a college  for  Catholics  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
venture,  however,  proved  to  be  stillborn.  The  Reverend  Jeremiah 
Keily,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Philadelphia,  purchased  a plot 
of  ground  known  as  Laurel  Hill  on  the  Ridge  Road  near  Girard  Col- 
lege and  resigned  his  pastoral  office  in  1834  so  that  he  could  devote 
his  energies  to  the  erecting  of  Laurel  Hill  College.®  In  an  advertise- 
ment dated  November  22,  1834,  and  published  December  4,  1834,  he 
informed  the  public  that  he  would  open  the  institution  on  January 
1,  1835,  in  buildings  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  150  students. 
He  declared  it  as  his  intention  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  an  act 

^Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  August  14,  1827,  p.  14. 

^ Ibid.,  February  16,  1828,  pp.  14-15. 

’University  of  Pennsylvania,  Minutes  of  Faculty  of  the  Arts,  April  15,  1828, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Archives. 

®V.  M.,  “Early  Catholic  Secondary  Education  in  Philadelphia,”  American  Catholic 
Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Records,  LIX  (September,  1948)  , 170. 

“Erancis  Patrick  Kenrick,  Diary  and  Visitation  Record  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis 
Patrick  Kenrick,  Administrator  and  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  1830-1851  . . . , 
translated  and  edited  bv  E.  E.  T[oruscher]  (Lancaster,  1916),  entry  of  November 
8.  1834,  p.  104;  Hazard’s  Register,  XIV  (November  22,  1834),  336;  Philadelphia 
Catholic  Herald,  November  27,  1834. 
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ol  iiicoi  ]jui  aliun,  “so  as  to  einpou  cr  the  instiluiion  to  hold  public 
coiniiicncemeius,  and  to  admit  its  students  to  any  degree  in  any  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  liberal  professions,  usually  permitted  to  be 
(onferred  in  other  colleges. 

I he  course  ol  instruction  was  to  embrace  “the  Hebrew,  Cheek,  Latin, 
hnglish,  I-reiuh,  .Spanish,  and  Cierman  languages:  Elocution,  Poetry, 
Rhetoric,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  \atural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Chem- 
istry, Mathematics  in  general.  Arithmetic,  liookkeeping,  Cieography, 
History,  Astronomy. “i'  do  administer  this  curriculum,  “Cientlemen 
ol  high  attainments  and  long  experience  in  the  Instruction  of  Youth 
\cill  teach  in  the  dillerent  branches.”  Special  attention  evas  to  be  jraid 
“to  the  instrtiction  ol  Ciatholic  pupils  in  the  dtities  of  their  religion.” 
i\o  stLident  teas  to  be  tidmitted  “under  the  a«e  of  seven  ncjr  above 

O 

that  ol  fifteen,  unless  for  special  reasons,  and  on  no  account  unless  he 
bears  a good  moral  character. 

.Veting  in  accordance  with  his  advertised  intention,  the  Reverend 
.Mr.  Keily  applied  for  and  received  from  the  State  legislature  (.April 
13,  1835)  an  act  incorporating  Laurel  Hill  College  in  Penn  Township, 
county  of  Philadelphia,  “for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  various 
branches  ol  science  and  literature,  and  the  learned  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. . . .“  1 he  institution  was  to  be  managed  by  a board  of 
trustees  not  to  exceed  seven  in  numirer,  and  was  empowered  to  confer 
“degrees  in  the  libeial  arts  and  sciences  ...  as  are  usually  granted  in 
other  colleges  in  the  Ihiited  States.  . . 

Pieliminary  predic tic:>ns  ol  success  and  anticiiJations  of  “gratifying 
restilts  to  How  Irom  this  enterprise"  were  made  in  vain.’*  In  .August, 
1835,  the  very  year  of  its  incorjtoration  and  projected  opening,  the 
venture  lailed.'’'  ,\s  a final  epitaph,  the  legislature  in  1837  commemo- 
rated the  passing  of  the  institution  by  simidtaneously  incorporating 
“Laurel  Hill  Cemetry  [itc]”  on  the  grounds  formerly  occupied  by  the 
school  and  by  rej^ealing  the  act  of  1835  which  established  the  college.’” 

Enterprises  ol  a permanent  nature  had  to  await  more  propitious 
social  circumstances.  The  time  was  not  ready  for  the  creation  of 

’'‘find.,  Dc'ccinhci'  1.  IS."!!.  See  also  Philadelphia  I'nitrd  Stales  Gazette,  December 
11.  18.T1. 

" Philadelphia  Catholic  Herald,  Deteniber  1,  183-1. 

■-  Ibid. 

of  .April  13.  183.3.  Pennsyb ania,  Laws,  ISI-t-ISdS,  p,  217. 

"Hazard's  Register,  Xl\'  (November  22,  1831),  336. 

'"J.  I homas  .Scharf  and  Thompson  AVestcott,  History  of  Philadelphia,  1609-I88-I, 

3 vols.  I Philadelphia,  188-1),  II,  1375. 

.Act  of  Pebruary  9,  1837,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1836-1837,  p.  15. 
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Catholic  schools  ol  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania^ ' Individuals, 
evidently,  could  obtain  neither  the  stall  nor  the  financial  support  such 
enterprises  retpiired.  It  was  not  until  the  second  hall  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  the  advent  of  religious  orders,  many  of  them  directed 
toward  the  education  of  youth,  that  Catholic  higher  education  in 
Pennsylvania  began  to  emerge. 

2.  Colleges 

Villanova  University.  Whth  but  hve  priests  in  the  entire  country 
in  1842,  only  three  of  whom  were  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Brothers  of  the  Order  of  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  obtained  title  to  a 
farm  called  Belle-Air  (now  Villanova)  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, January  5,  1842.^*^  The  property  was  intended  to  serve  both  as 
a monastery  for  the  order  and  as  a home  for  an  educational  institution. 
In  keeping  with  this  latter  purpose,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Patrick  E. 
Moriarty,  commissary  of  the  Angustinians,  issued  a brochure  in  1842 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a “Manual  Labor  College”  and  reli- 
gious institution  for  the  education  of  youth.  “It  is  designed,”  he 
stated,  “chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  sufficient  means 
to  prosecute  their  studies  in  other  colleges,  or  who  may  have  a voca- 
tion to  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

Classes  were  initiated  in  September,  1843,  with  thirteen  students.”® 
Little  is  known  about  the  course  of  studies  offered  at  this  time,  except 
that  some  of  the  boys  read  Cicero’s  Orations  and  Virgil,  there  was  a 
class  in  Greek,  and  one  of  the  students  followed  an  advanced  course 
in  the  classics. But  the  school  had  drawn  but  a few  breaths  of  life 
before  it  was  destroyed  by  the  anti-Catholic  riots  in  Philadelphia  in 
1844. 

Using  as  a pretext  the  protest  of  Bishop  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick 
against  the  use  of  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  by  Catholic 
children  attending  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  and  the  consequent 
authorization  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  Catholic  version  for 

Burns,  Catholic  School  System,  261. 

Thomas  C.  Middleton  (comp.)  , Historical  Sketch  of  the  Augustinian  Monastery, 
College  and  Mission  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova  . . . 1842-1892  (Philadelphia, 
1893),  14-15;  Francis  P.  Cassidy,  Catholic  College  Foundations  and  Development 
in  the  United  States,  1677-1850  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1924),  65. 

^“Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  American  Catholic  Historical  Researches,  XIX  (October, 
1902)  , 174-75;  James  W.  Baker,  “Delaware  County,”  PRSPI,  1877,  p.  246. 

“Order  of  St.  Augustine,  Register  of  Accounts,  V,  206,  in  Monastery  of  Villanova 
University,  Villanova,  Pennsylvania:  Middleton  (comp.).  Historical  Sketch,  20. 

"^Ibid.,  20-21. 
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Catholics,  adherents  oi  the  nativist  movement  vented  their  ire  at  the 
move  by  lomenting  riots  and  by  burning  several  churches  and  homes 
ot  Catholics.*-  Among  the  buildings  destroyed  by  fire  was  the  order’s 
church  of  ,St.  Augustine  in  Philadelphia,  liurdened  by  the  loss  of 
property  and  the  strain  ot  guartling  against  threats  ot  similar  de- 
struction to  the  monastery  and  school  at  \'illanova,  the  Augustinians 
determined  to  close  the  college  temporarily. In  I'ebruary,  1815,  they 
announced  their  decision  and  expressed  the  hope  ‘‘that  the  justice  ot 
their  lellow-t  iti/ens  by  awarding  a lair  compensation  ot  the  losses 
sustainetl  will  soon  enable  the  .Vugustinians  to  re-open  the  college. 

Apparently  recovered  from  the  blows  inllicted  by  the  riots,  the 
.Vugustinians  in  the  autumn  of  18-16  advertised  the  reopening  of  their 
institution  with  a course  ot  instruction  designed  to  “embrace  the  Ian- 
guages,  sciences,  &:c,  usually  taught  in  colleges,”  but  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  “the  wish  ot  parents  or  guardians,”  tvoidd  be  “so  modified 
as  to  include  only  those  branches  which  they  desire  their  children  or 
wards  to  be  instructed.”  Further,  they  made  it  plain  that:  “As  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  a strict  comjjliance 
with  the  duties  which  it  prescribes,  will  be  made  imperative  on  the 
pujrils  sent  to  this  institution.  Catholic  patronage  only  is  solicited.”-'’ 
L'p  to  this  point  in  its  checkered  career  Villanova  College  had  been 
operating  without  benefit  of  legal  sanction.  .\  change  of  status  was 
achieved  in  March,  1818,  when  the  State  legislature  passed  an  act  in- 
corporating “The  .Vugustinian  college  of  V illa  Xova,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.”  'Fhe  charter  stipulated  that  the  college  be  managed 
by  a board  of  seven  trustees,  enjoying  the  right  of  perpetual  succession, 
all  of  whom  u-ere  to  be  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It 
empowered  the  facidty  to  confer  the  usual  degrees  in  arts  and  sciences, 
“as  arc  granted  in  other  colleges  or  unicersities  in  the  United  States. 
. . .”  The  legislature,  howe\cr,  reserved  “the  right  to  alter,  amend  or 
annul  the  charter  and  privileges  hereby  granted,  whenever,  in  their 
ojhnion  the  same  may  be  necessary  for  the  piddic  good.  . . 

Following  closely  on  the  receipt  of  their  charter,  the  trustees  met 
and  appointed  a faculty  consisting  of  the  Very  Reverend  John  P. 
O'Dwycr  as  president,  a vice  president  and  professor  of  theology  and 

“ Joseph  L.  J.  Kirliii,  Catholicity  in  Philadelphia  from  the  Earliest  Missionaries 
down  to  the  Present  Time  (Philadelphia,  1909)  , 14. 

“.Middleton  (comp.).  Historical  Sketch,  23,  26. 

Philadelphia  Catholic  Herald,  February  20,  1845. 

~ Ibid..  .September  17,  1846. 

“.Act  of  March  10,  1848,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  ISIS,  p.  132. 
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moral  philosophy,  a piefect  of  studies  and  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture and  history,  a professor  of  Latin,  one  of  Greek,  one  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  one  of  mathematics,  and  a professor  of 
modern  languages.-'^  At  the  same  time  the  religious  order  which  es- 
tablished the  school  decided  to  convey  to  the  new  corporation  “the 
farm  in  Delaware  County  on  which  the  College  is  situated,”  in  “con- 
sideration of  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars.”-*^ 

Seven  years  elapsed  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation  before  the 
college  exercised  its  charter-given  right  of  granting  degrees.  At  the 
commencement  held  June  27,  1855,  two  young  men  w'ere  awarded  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the  first  degrees  conferred  by  Villanova  Col- 
lege.Despite  the  lack  of  a detailed  program  of  studies,  some  idea  of 
the  college  curriculum  may  be  gleaned  from  the  premiums  distributed 
at  this  commencement.  Prizes  w'ere  awarded  to  students  in  “Natural 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Ancient 
and  Modern  Geography,  History,  ancient  and  modern,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  English,  Book-keeping,— single  and  double.  Ornamental 
Writing,  Drawing,  Piano,  Violin,  Elocution  and  Christian  Doc- 
trine.”^*^ 

Once  again  the  life  of  the  college  was  to  be  interrupted.  In  1857 
the  Augustinian  Fathers  decided,  without  the  compulsion  of  an  ex- 
ternal calamity,  that  it  was  to  their  best  interest  to  close  the  college 
department  and  to  devote  their  energies  completely  to  their  missions 
at  Philadelphia,  Chestnut  Hill,  Atlantic  City,  St.  Denis,  and  Villanova. 
Accordingly,  on  commencement  day,  June  24,  1857,  they  bade  farewell 
to  their  students  and  announced  the  cessation  of  their  collegiate 
functions.^^ 

It  was  not  until  1865  that  the  decision  was  reached  to  reopen  the 
college  in  September  of  that  year.32  According  to  an  entry  in  the  journal 
of  the  Reverend  Thomas  C.  Middleton  for  1866,  the  course  of  studies 
in  operation  at  this  time  was  essentially  similar  to  that  which  obtained 

""  Villanova  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  May  1,  1848,  pp.  3-4,  in  Monastery 
of  Villanova  University. 

“ Brothers  of  the  Order  of  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  Acts  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Corporation,  1,  May  6,  1848,  pp.  4-5,  in  Monastery  of  Villanova  University. 

Middleton  (comp.).  Historical  Sketch,  39-40. 

“"/fet'd.,  40. 

^Ibid.,  40-41. 

^Hbid.,  42. 
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when  ihc  college  oiiginally  organi/cd.-'*^  I'lic  lack  of  a published 
gi aded  couise  oi  study  j)ersisted  until  18/1  ^^■he^  the  college  issued 
its  fit  St  catalogue.  ,\t  this  time  the  college  chisses  were  designated 
loutth  (.f)llegiate,  Ihird  C.ollcgitite,”  “.Second  Collegiate,’’  and 
fust  C,ollegi;ite.”'='  It  was  not  until  1898  iluit  the  terms  freshman, 
sopliomoie,  junior,  ;ind  senior  were  used  to  desigmite  the  college 
c lasses. 


St.  Francis  College.  Upon  the  solicitation  of  the  Right  Reverend 
.Michael  O’Connor,  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  six  brothers  of  the  Third 
Order  Regidar  of  ,St.  Francis  emigrated  from  Irelautl  in  1817  to  found 
a branch  of  their  house  at  Loretto,  Pennsylvania.'*'!  'Fheir  building 
having  been  completed  by  the  summer  of  1850,  the  brothers  set  aside 
a pot  tion  cjI  it  lor  schcjol  purposes,  ;ind  classes  were  begun  in  ,Sep- 
tend/ei  ol  tluit  year.'*'  .Application  lor  ;t  chat  ter  wtts  mtule  to  the  .St;tte 
legislature  in  18o().  lloweser,  the  voicing  of  c onsidertible  opposition 
in  the  House  ol  Represcnt;iti\es,  where  the  communits'  u-;is  charged 
with  prosclyii/ing  the  youth  ol  the  vicinity  under  the  pretense  of 
giving  a classictd  and  scientific  education,  caused  the  brothers  to  with- 
diaw  the  peti tion.*'*  I wo  yetirs  later  the  school  rvtis  incorporated  by 
the  Com  t of  (.ommetn  Pletis  ol  (.tuubria  C.ountv  as  ;i  secondary  institu- 
tion, without  the  penver  of  conferring  degrees,  under  the  name  of  “The 
.Academy  of  .St.  Fi  a ncis. ’’**'•' 

Despite  the  assumption  of  the  name  “St.  Francis  Ciollege"  in  1859 
without  benefit  of  charter  amendment,  the  institution  continued  tcj 

I lioiiias  C,.  Middleton,  Jouinal,  I (I.Stiti),  31.  Ihc  journal,  a handwritten 
inanuscript  in  two  volntncs  corering  the  period  from  IStiti  to  l')23,  rcpre.scnt.s  a 
chronological,  though  not  a dailv,  recording  of  the  main  events  and  activities  of 
the  ,\ ugiist i n ia n monasteir  and  \ilIano\a  C.ollc'ge,  \*olume  1 covers  the  period 
from  I.Sfih  to  Mav  10,  I, SOI.  and  X'olume  II  the  period  from  May  10.  1894,  to 
lime  I.  1923.  l ather  Middleton  was  connected  with  the  monastcrv  and  the  college 
(onlinnonslv  from  IS.', I to  1923.  lirst  as  student  and  later  as  'a  professor  and 
|)rcsident  of  the  school.  I he  joinnal  is  preserred  in  the  Monastcrv  of  Villancna 
I'nirersitv. 

•"-*  X'illanma  College.  Calnlogur  i 1870-71),  9-I0. 

--■Ibid.  (I892-93).  13-M. 

'■'II.  Ilerg.  "fambria  Conntr.  - }>HSPI . IS/7.  p.  IN;  Cassidy,  Catholic  College 
I'oiiiidalinns,  (iS;  I'alher  llonarentnre  Riley,  1 .O.R.,  to  editor.  School  and  Society, 
|.inuaiy  21.  I'M),  in  ,St.  Iraticis  College  Archives,  l.oietto,  I’ennsylvania. 

Berg,  "Cambria  Ciountr,"  PRSPI,  1S77,  p.  114;  Ciassidy,  Catholic  College  Founda- 
tions. (58. 

^'I.on  tto  Centenary  (n.[),,  1899),  2()4,  .St.  I rancis  College  .Archives. 

C.amhtia  C.onntr.  Deed  Book.  \o,  l(i,  p,  477  i [niv  Ifi,  18.58),  Courthouse, 

I henshurg. 
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lunction  as  a secondary  school. ■'o  I'he  absence  of  complete  college 
records  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  precisely  the  nature  ol  the 
curricular  ollerings.  However,  the  oldest  extant  document  containing 
such  information,  a standard  report  card  form  issued  in  1889  in- 
forming parents  of  student  progress,  lists  courses  generally  offered  by 
secondary  schools  of  that  period.^i  This  is  confirmed  by  the  earliest 
existing  catalogue  of  the  college  published  in  1892  and  by  subsequent 
catalogues  up  to  and  including  the  academic  year  1907-1908.  Further, 
the  only  “degree”  conferred  by  St.  Francis  College  for  the  period  under 
consideration  was  “The  Degree  of  Master  of  Accounts”  first  awarded 
in  1892  to  four  boys  who  completed  the  commercial  course.'*- 

By  1909  the  school  had  begun  to  depart  from  its  essentially  secondary 
school  orientation  and  to  move  in  the  direction  of  adopting  the  pro- 
gram of  a liberal  arts  college.  This  was  manifested  in  part  by  the 
publication  of  a four-year  graded  college  curriculum. At  the  com- 
mencement of  June,  1914,  six  students  were  awarded  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.**  These,  so  far  as  the  records  reveal,  were  the  first  degrees 
of  collegiate  rank  conferred  by  St.  Francis  College.  It  may  be  noted 
here,  that  neither  the  original  charter  of  1858,  nor  the  amendment  of 
1911  changing  the  name  of  the  institution  to  St.  Francis  College,  em- 
powered the  corporation  to  grant  degrees.  On  March  10,  1913,  the 
trustees  filed  a petition  with  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Cambria 
County  recjuesting  “a  charter  of  incorporation  as  a University  and 
Theological  Seminary  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees.”  However, 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  withheld  its  ap- 
proval until  1920,  at  which  time  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  issued 
its  final  decree  amending  the  college  charter  and  awarding  the  trustees 
the  legal  right  to  confer  degrees. *^  In  1919  the  State  Council  of  Edu- 

Francis  College,  .Student  Register  (18,58-1879),  St.  Francis  College  .Archives; 
First  Annual  Exhibition  of  St.  Francis  College,  coinmencenient  program,  June  28, 
1859,  in  St,  Francis  College  .Archives.  It  was  not  mitil  1911  that  the  Cambria 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  amended  the  charter  of  the  academy  and  changed 
its  name  to  "St.  Francis  College.”  Candjria  County.  Miscellaneous  Book,  No.  13. 
p.  553  (.April  4,  1911). 

“Report  of  the  Proficiency  of  Master  Thomas  Calicn.  June  21,  1889,  report  card 
in  St.  Francis  College  .Archives. 

■•-St.  Francis  College,  Catalogue  (1891-92),  6-7,  14;  ibid.  (1903-04);  ibid.  (1905- 
06)  . 

^Hbid.  (1909-10),  10-25. 

‘'Ibid.  (1915-16)  , 86. 

’"Cambria  County,  Miscellaneous  Book,  No.  13,  p.  538  (necember  6,  1920); 
Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools, 
1919-1920,  1920-1921,  p.  962. 
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cation  approved  a further  diarter  amendment  to  allow  the  institution 
to  become  coeducational. 

St.  Vincent  College.  With  the  transplanting  of  a branch  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  from  Bavaria  to  Unitv  Township,  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Reverend  Boniface  Wimmer  in  1846, 
the  basis  was  laid  for  the  establishing  of  St.  \'incent  College. An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  begin  the  college  in  1848.  However, 
it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1819  that  the  institution  was  formally 
ojjcned  with  an  enrollment  of  thirteen  boys.'* 

Little  is  known  of  the  course  of  studies  during  the  formative  years 
of  the  college’s  existence.  The  earliest  recorded  document  containing 
information  concerning  the  curriculum,  a single-page,  handwritten 
circular  or  announcement  (c.  1858  or  1859)  attributed  to  the  institu- 
tion’s founder.  Father  Wimmer,  merely  states  that  “The  course  of 
studies  embraces  both  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  Mathematics, 
Belles-Lettres  &:c.,  as  also  those  sciences  necessary  for  the  trading 
classes.”'®  That  this  ^v■as  essentially  a secondary  school  program  is 
substantiated  both  bv  the  nature  of  the  course  of  studies  contained 
in  the  college’s  first  printed  catalogue,  published  in  1860  and  by  the 
estimate  of  the  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  \Vest- 
moreland  Countv  in  1865.®® 


‘■’(Cambria  Couniv,  Miscellaneous  Book,  No.  23.  p.  193  (January  19.  1949);  PRSPl, 
I^IS-I9>0,  [).  10.  With  this  amenclmcnt,  St.  Francis  Collcf'c  became  the  .second 
Catholic  college  in  I’ennsx  1\ ania  to  admit  both  men  and  women  to  pursue  under- 
gradutite  (ourses  leading  to  degrees.  l)u(|uesne  t'ni\ersiiy  achieved  the  distinction 
of  bcitig  the  first  Catholic  coeducational  institution  of  higher  education,  not  only 
it!  I’entisvlvania  but,  according  to  a university  publication,  in  the  entire  nation, 
bv  graduating  two  Sisters  of  Mero'  in  1912.  Duquesne  University.  Duke,  March  5, 
19.30,  p.  2.  The  catalogue  of  the  university  for  191G  records  the  names  of  two 
women  aivarded  the  Bachelor  of  .\rts  degree  June  20,  1916.  Duquesne  University, 
C.ataloiiur  tjuh  1,  1916),  78.  St.  Francis  College  had  in  fact  earlier  anticipated 
such  a mo\e,  for  in  1913  it  had  alreadv  graduated  its  first  two  women  students 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  .Vrts.  St.  Francis  College,  Commencement  Program, 
Januarv  23.  1913,  St.  Francis  College  .Vrehives. 

‘‘St.  Vincent  College,  Cntniogue  (1839-60),  3;  Salvador  Federici,  "Fligher  Educa- 
tion,” Catholic  Pittsburgh's  One  Hundred  Years,  1813-191}  (Chicago,  1943),  144  ff.; 
"St.  \'incetit  .Archabbev  and  College,  1846-1946, " Pittsburgh  Catholic,  Centenary 
Supplement.  .-Xiigust  29,  1946,  p.  9. 

‘’Federici,  "Higher  Education,"  Catholic  Pittsburgh’s  One  Hundred  Years,  147: 
Cassidy,  Catholic  College  Foundations,  67. 

‘“St.  Vincent  College,  .-Viinouncement  (c.  1858  or  1859),  St.  Vincent  College 
.Archives.  Uatrobe,  Pennsylvania, 

“.See  St.  Viticent  College.  Catalogue  (1859-60).  4;  S.  S.  Jack,  ‘‘Westmoreland 
County,"  PRSCS,  IS65,  p.  202. 
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In  April,  1870,  the  Benedictine  Fathers  obtained  a charter  from 
the  State  legislature  incorporating  St.  Vincent  College  near  present 
Latrobe  in  the  township  of  Unity,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
“for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  science,' litera- 
ture and  the  arts,”  and  with  the  power  to  “confer  such  degrees  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  ...  as  are  granted  in  other  colleges  or  universities 
in  the  United  States.  . . .’’^i  Now  possessing  the  legal  right,  the  in- 
stitution announced  that  “The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred 
upon  students  who  pass  a satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  languages 
and  sciences  taught  in  the  classical  course.”  The  classical  course  was 
basically  identical  with  that  offered  in  1859-1860. Two  young  men, 
who  successfully  completed  the  required  course  of  study,  were  awarded 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  the  commencement  held  June  28,  1871, 
the  first  degrees  to  be  conferred  by  St.  Vincent  College.^^ 

St.  Joseph’s  College  (Philadelphia) . Initiated  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  St.  Joseph’s  College  was  the  hrst  post-secondary  institution  es- 
tablished by  the  Jesuits  in  Pennsylvania.  Housed  in  a building 
specifically  constructed  for  school  purposes  and  located  at  Willings 
Alley  near  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  the  college  opened 
its  doors  for  the  admission  of  students  September  15,  1851.°^  A few 
months  later  (January  10,  1852)  the  State  legislature  incorporated 
“The  Saint  Joseph’s  College,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,”  investing 
the  corporators  with  the  right  of  perpetual  succession. 

The  charter  specified  the  object  and  design  of  the  corporation  to 
be  “the  establishment  of  a college,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  are  to  be  taught  the  elementary 
branches  of  education,  together  with  the  sciences  and  modern  and 
ancient  languages.  . . .”  Possibly  indicative  of  the  tenor  of  the  time 
was  the  failure  of  the  charter  to  indicate  either  the  church  or  the 
religious  order  under  whose  patronage  the  institution  was  to  be  con- 
ducted. Further,  it  lacked  the  necessary  provision  empowering  the 
college  to  confer  degrees.®® 

of  April  18,  1870,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1870,  p.  1227. 

“St.  Vincent  College,  Catalogue  (1870-71),  8.  Compare  ibid.  (1859-60),  4;  ibid. 
(1870-71),  6-7. 

^Ibid„  22. 

“Francis  X.  Talbot,  Jesuit  Education  in  Philadelphia:  Saint  Joseph’s  College, 
1851-1926  (Philadelphia,  1927)  , 36-38. 

“Act  of  January  29,  1852,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1852,  p.  16. 

“ Ibid. 
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W’illi  rcspcrl  to  its  cunidilar  ollciings,  tlic  institution  had  a nioilcst 
hcginning.  1 lie  first  catalogue  ol  St.  Joseph’s  College,  issued  in  IS.afi, 
adseitiscd  a setoudary  scIkjoI  prograui  disided  into  ttvo  dep;irtineuls, 
the  Classical  and  .Met ctuuile.  ■"  1 his  reiuaiiied  in  lorce  with  oc- 

casional luoch fictitious  until  1857,  cvhcii  the  course  ol  studies  was  re- 
constructed in  ticcordance  ccith  the  recjuireinents  of  the  Jesuit  Ratio 
Studiorum , and  at  the  close  ol  cvhich  the  successful  candidate  was  to 
be  auaided  the  Jlachclor  of  ,\rts  degree.’''^  One  student  of  those  who 
hiul  entered  the  ccjllege  on  its  opening  day  in  1851  persevered  to  the 
end,  completing  each  of  the  successively  higher  classes.  Upon  him, 
.St.  Joseph’s  College  conferred  its  first  degree,  the  Ihichelor  of  .\rts  de- 
gree, at  the  commencement  held  July  8,  1858.'''' 

In  the  metintime  the  college  h;id  mo\ed  in  1856  from  its  original 
cpiarters  in  Willing’s  .Alley  to  the  corner  of  I-'ilhert  and  Juniper 
Streets.'''^  C.ontrtiry  to  expecttiiions,  this  c\;is  not  ;iccom[);inied  by  in- 
creased enrollments  ov  financial  cs'cll-being.  1 he  number  of  students 
attending  the  institution  decreased  from  a high  of  11!)  reached  during 
the  year  ol  the  removal  to  barely  one  hundred  in  1859.*^!  Indebtedness 
continued  to  mount  to  such  a point  that  Father  Ward,  president  of  the 
college,  stilted  in  October,  1859,  that  the  institution  was  “burdened  with 
a debt  that  I can  sec  no  prosjjcct  ol  ever  jxiying.’’*’-  Consecjuently,  the 
decision  wtis  reached  in  1860  to  relincjui^h  the  buildings  at  Filbert  and 
Junijjcr  Streets  and  to  return  to  ^\’illing’s  .Aliev.'-' 

I'fom  this  point,  the  institution  ceased  to  1 unction  as  a college  and 
reverted  to  its  natal  state  as  a secondary  school.  Fnrollments  con- 
tinued to  decline  so  that  by  1870  the  names  of  oidy  eighteen  boys  arc 
recorded  for  the  academic  vear  1869-1870,  the  final  year  embraced  by 
the  student  register."'  During  the  twenty-nine  years  of  the  college’s 
suspension,  occasional  classes  in  Latin  and  similar  subjects  were  con- 
ducted for  special  students,  sufTicient,  according  to  Francis  X.  Talbot, 

'.St.  [oscpli's  C:()llcRC.  Cnlnlojiur  M8,")2-53),  3. 

Talbot.  p'w/i7  Edurntion.  .'iS;  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Cnlnlof^ur  1 1 8,")7-.58)  , ,5-8. 

Talbot,  Irsiiil  Ediirnlinii.  .')9:  St.  Joseph's  College.  Calalof^uc  tl857-58)  , H. 

'■'’St.  Joseph's  College,  Minutes  of  Directors,  Jamiary  M.  1856,  President'.s  OfTicc, 
St.  Joseph's  College.  I’hilatlclphia. 

•’‘St,  Joseph's  Ciollegc.  Register  of  Siudenls  118,51-1870),  Presideiu’s  OfTice,  St. 
Joseph's  College. 

"^Talbot,  Jesuit  Edurntion,  63. 

“"St.  Joseph's  Ciollege,  Minutes  of  Directors,  June  6,  1860. 

'•‘St.  Joseph's  College,  Register  of  Students  11851-1870). 
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“to  carry  over  the  continuity  ol  the  College  as  well  as  to  preserve  the 
charter.”®“ 

The  difficulties  which  forced  the  abandonment  of  the  college  pro- 
gram did  not  destroy  the  Jesuit  vision  of  maintaining  an  institution 
of  higher  education  in  Philadelphia.  In  fact,  their  diary  records  the 
hope  of  eventually  expanding  their  offerings  through  the  establishment 
of  “a  University  tipon  our  present  locality,  embracing  three  Depart- 
ments, the  Classical,  Commercial  &;  Polytechnic  with  extensive  build- 
ings.” To  this  end  they  announced  the  j^urchase  of  “a  building  lot 
on  the  S.E.  Corn,  of  17th  & .Stiles  Streets  ...  on  the  20th  of  February 
1873,”  costing  the  “net  sum  of  Fourteen  Thousand  Dollars.  . . .”'^® 

Although  the  goal  ol  establishing  a university  in  Philadelphia  has 
not  as  yet  (1961)  been  reached,  the  obstacles  tvhich  impeded  the  insti- 
tution’s progress  over  the  preceding  years  were  evidently  removed  and 
announcement  was  made  of  the  resuming  of  college  classes  in  1889.*^'^ 
However,  the  status  of  the  institution  as  a college  was  in  question. 
Though  it  conferred  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  degrees  after 
its  revitalization,  it  did  not  receive  recognition  as  having  attained 
college  rank  by  the  College  and  University  Council  until  1912.*^^  Fven 
then  this  recognition  was  apparently  tentative  and  without  legal  con- 
firmation; for  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Council  of  Education 
covering  the  period  from  Jidy  1,  1926,  to  June  30,  1927,  stated  that 
the  application  of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia,  for  degree-grant- 
ing authority  tvas  “still  pending.”®^  It  was  not  until  December  2,  1927, 
that  the  council  voted  “that  the  right  and  authority  of  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  to  grant  certain  degrees  in  course 
be  continued  as  follows;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Master 
of  Arts,  Master  of  Science.  April  13,  1928  the  right  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  was  added.”  By  decree  of  the  Phila- 

Diary  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  September  2,  1889,  p.  139,  Presi- 
dent’s Office,  St.  Joseph’s  College;  Talbot,  Jesuit  Education,  80-81;  USRCE,  1879, 
p.  204. 

“"Diary  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  February  20,  1873,  p.  70. 

^Uhid.,  September  2,  1889,  p.  139. 

““Compare  St.  Joseph’s  College.  Catalogue  (189.5-96),  31;  ibid.  (1897-98),  52-53; 
ibid.  (1900-01),  76;  ibid.  (1906-07),  78;^  ibid.  (1907-08),  77;  ibid.  (1910-11),  50; 
ibid.  (1915-16),  58;  "Biennial  Report  of  the  College  and  University  Council,” 
PRSPI,  1912,  pp.  624,  636-37. 

““The  college’s  original  charter  of  1852  lacked  the  provision  empowering  the 
institution  to  confer  degrees,  and  no  amendment  to  the  charter  was  secured  at 
this  time  rectifying  the  omission.  PRSPI,  1926-1928.  p.  169. 
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delphia  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1928,  this  action  of  tlte  State  Council 
of  Education  was  rooted  in  lawd° 

St.  Joseph’s  College  (Susquehanna  County) . At  about  the  same 
time  that  the  State  legislature  chartered  St.  Joseph’s  College  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1852,  another  institution  with  exactly  the  same  name  was 
being  erected  at  Saint  Joseph’s,  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Established  by  the  Reverends  John  \'incent  O’Reilly  and  Henry  I'itz- 
simmons,  the  institution  tvas  chartered  in  March,  I860,  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly.'^’ 

-\ccording  to  the  charter,  “a  college  for  the  education  of  jjersons  in 
the  various  branches  of  science,  literature  and  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  St.  Joseph’s  College,”  was 
erected  at  St.  Joseph’s  in  the  county  of  Susquehanna.  It  was  to  be 
managed  by  a board  of  nine  trustees,  of  which  both  Ealhers  O’Reilly 
and  Fitzsimmons  were  named  as  members.  The  corj)oralion  w'as  in- 
vested with  the  right  “to  grant  and  confirm  such  degrees  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  ...  as  are  granted  in  other  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States.  . . 

Little  is  known  of  the  institution  save  that  in  186,‘l  the  Reverend 
Father  O’Reilly  was  president  and  there  were  ninety-four  siiKlents  in 
attendance. '■*  The  college  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
night  of  January  1,  1861.  Since  the  libraries  and  records  of  the  institu- 
tion, even  to  the  personal  possessions  of  the  students,  were  consumed  in 
the  conflagration, nothing  remains  by  way  of  evidence  to  determine 
whether  the  institution  ever  functioned  as  a college  or  ever  exercised 
its  degree-granting  rights  under  the  charter. 

La  Salle  College.  \Vith  the  formation  of  a community  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  in  Philadelphia  on  .\ugust  22,  1853,"" 
the  basis  was  laid  for  the  establishment  of  La  Salle  College.  Engaged 
in  teaching  in  parochial  elementary  schools  prior  to  1862,  the  brothers 

'^Ibid.,  I Ki  tT;  Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Rook,  Cl,  68  (March  16,  1928). 
W.  C.  Tilden,  ".Susquehanna  County,”  PRSPF,  1877,  p.  525;  "St.  Joseph’s,  Sus- 
quehanna Ciounty,"  Scranton  Catholic  Light,  February  28,  1916,  p.  11. 

^"llisiorv  of  the  Diocese  of  Scranton,”  ibid.,  November  20,  1919,  p.  25. 

.-\ct  of  March  30,  1860,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  I860,  p.  376. 

’'Catholic  Almanac  and  Register  of  the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Philadelphia.  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  and  Diocese  of  Erie  (Philadelphia,  1863),  32. 

’’Tilden,  "Susquehanna  County,”  PRSPI,  1877,  p.  525;  "History  of  the  Diocese 
t)f  Scranton.”  Scranton  Catholic  Light,  November  20,  1919,  p.  27. 

La  Salle  College,  Register  for  Renovation  of  \'ows  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
La  Salle  College  Library,  Philadelphia. 
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on  September  1 of  that  year  opened  an  academy  of  three  classes, 
commonly  called  a “high  school,”  in  St.  Michael’s  Parish.  It  was  this 
academy  or  high  school  that  furnished  the  seed  from  which  La  Salle 
College  emerged.'^'^ 

The  following  year  (March  20,  1863)  the  legislature  incorporated 
La  Salle  College  “within  the  limits  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  are  to  be  taught  the  elementary  branches  of  education, 
together  with  the  sciences,  and  modern  and  ancient  languages.  . . .”'® 
Except  for  the  names  of  the  corjDorators,  the  charter  is  identical  with 
that  granted  to  St.  Joseph’s  College  in  1852.  Both  charters  failed  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  religious  control;  and  both  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion lacked  provisions  for  degree-granting  authority. 

On  August  20,  1867,  the  Academy  of  St.  Michael’s  was  transferred 
to  Juniper  and  Filbert  Streets  and  occupied  the  building  that  once 
housed  St.  Joseph’s  College.'^  At  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  session, 
September  7,  1868,  the  academy  became  known  as  La  Salle  College.^" 
The  corporators  held  a meeting.  May  20,  1869,  and  elected  Brother 
Oliver  [J.  S.  Daly]  as  the  hrst  president  of  La  Salle  College.  On 
June  28th  of  the  same  year  the  annual  commencement  exercises  were 
held  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music,  and  seven  young  men 
were  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  after  having  completed 
a year  of  college  work.®^  That  the  course  of  studies  pursued  was  below 
the  recognized  college  curriculum  of  the  day  is  evidenced  by  the  lact 
that  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics  was  not  made  obligatory  in  the 
collegiate  department  until  December,  1870.  Following  this  addition 
to  the  college  program,  tw'o  students  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree at  the  commencement  held  in  1871.®- 

For  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  college  enjoyed 
occasional  periods  of  prosperity,  and  more  frequently  suffered  the 
vicissitudes  occasioned  by  financial  insolvency.  However,  with  the 

Ibid.;  The  Catholic  Directory  (London,  1854),  73;  Kirlin,  Catholicity  in  Phila- 
delphia., 441;  Ten  Decades  of  Education,  1845-1945:  The  Ce?itenary  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools  in  America  (Baltimore,  1948)  , 49. 

’®Act  of  March  20,  1863,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1863,  p,  174. 

"‘•Register  for  Renovation  of  Vows,  1;  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Catholic  Churches 
and  Institutions  of  Philadelphia  (Philadelphia,  1895),  177. 

Register  for  Renovation  of  Vows,  2. 

^^Ibid.,  2-3. 

Ibid.,  3-4.  Presumably,  the  course  of  studies  followed  by  those  who  received 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1871  was  similar  to  that  published  in  the  catalogue 
of  1873-74,  pp.  25-26,  the  oldest  extant,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  only  catalogue 
issued  by  La  Salle  College  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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turn  of  tiic  new  (cniury,  ihc  college  received  ^vhal  the  brothers  char- 
acterized as  a "se\erc  setback. .According  to  the  rules  governing  the 
community  ol  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  adojned  in  1705 
and  reaffirmed  in  1717,  it  was  forbiilden  to  members  of  the  order  either 
to  read  or  to  sjieak  the  Latin  language.  Those  who  knew  it  were 
directed  to  act  as  if  they  had  never  known  the  language. Despite  this 
jirohibition,  the  .American  brothers  had  included  Latin  in  the  cur- 
riculums  of  their  schools  since  1851.  Taking  note  of  this  fact,  the 
Brother  Superior  Gabriel-Marie  in  1900  forbade  “Brothers  Directors 
to  maintain  or  introduce  the  teaching  of  Latin  into  our  Institutions, 
even  though  this  teaching  were  done  by  professors  strangers  to  the 
Institute,  and  given  only  to  a small  number  of  jnipils. It  was  not 
until  1923,  after  the  intervention  of  Pope  Pius  XI,  that  the  rule  was 
amended  permitting  the  rcintroduction  of  the  classics  into  the  .Ameri- 
can schools  conducted  by  the  brothers.^'’’ 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  as  a college  until  the  close  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  La  Salle  College  had  been  con- 
ferring degrees  without  benefit  of  charter  authorization  or  approval  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction.^"  It  was  not  until 
1912  that  the  State  College  and  llniversity  Council  announced  that 
La  Salle  College  had  been  “added  to  the  list  of  institutions  recognized 
by  the  Council  as  of  college  rank.”^^  Unlike  its  brother  institution, 
St.  Josejrh's  College  of  Philadelphia  (which  had  also  been  recognized 
as  of  college  rank  in  1912  by  the  College  and  University  Council,  which 
had  received  confirmation  of  its  degree-granting  privileges  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education  in  1927,  and  which  had  its  charter  amended 
in  1928  adding  a specific  degree-granting  pros  ision)  La  Salle  College 

“ Register  of  Rcno\ation  of  \ ows,  t fT.,  19. 

’"Regies  Comimmes  des  Ireres  des  f'.coles  Chietiejines  (Handwritten  reproduction 
of  the  Rules  of  1717  in  I. a Salle  College  Library),  Cihapitre  26,  p.  52.  See  also 
Kdward  .V.  !■  itzpatrick,  I.a  Salle,  I’alron  of  All  Teachers  (Milwaukee,  1951), 
308-309. 

“ Brother  Gabriel-Marie,  Consequences  of  the  Siij) press! oil  of  the  Teaching  of 
I.atin,  Circular  No.  101  (.April  II,  1901),  3,  16,  I.a  Salle  College  Library. 

Rules  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  (1925),  64,  La  Salle  College 
l.ihrars . 

’■'La  Salle  College,  Catalogue  (1873-74),  51-52;  Register  of  Renovation  of  Vows, 
2 If. 

’^'’■'Biennial  Re[)ort  of  the  College  and  rniversilc  Council,”  PRSPI,  1912,  pp. 
624,  634-35. 

"'‘Supra,  221-22. 
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to  the  year  1961  had  neither  amended  its  charter  nor  had  its  practice  ol 
awarding  degrees  cjnestioned  by  the  State  Council  of  Education.^° 

Saint  Gregory’s  College.  A second  attempt  by  the  Benedictines 
to  establish  an  institution  of  higher  education  was  made  in  May,  1871. 
The  State  legislature  at  that  time  constituted  Paulinus  Wenkman, 
Edward  Hipelius,  Eugene  Phelan,  Herman  Wolfe,  and  Michael  Hof- 
meyer  and  their  successors  a corporation  or  body  politic  with  the  right 
of  perpetual  succession  by  tlie  name  of  Saint  Gregory’s  College.  Accord- 
ing to  the  charter,  “The  object  and  purpose  of  the  said  incorporation 
is  the  promotion  of  Christian  and  liberal  education  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  various  branches  of  science.”  The  management  of  the  college 
was  vested  in  a board  of  five  trustees,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  members 
of  the  Benedictine  Order  in  the  United  States  of  America.  They  were 
empowered  “to  confer  all  the  degrees  in  the  various  departments  of 
learning  and  science  usually  conferred  by  universities  and  colleges.” 
The  college  building  was  to  be  located  in  Elk  County;  the  building 
and  lands  belonging  to  it,  not  exceeding  five  acres,  were  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation.®! 

This  effort  of  the  Benedictines,  however,  appeared  to  be  an  abortive 
one.  No  evidence  exists  that  the  college  progressed  beyond  the  con- 
ceptual stage.  County  historical  sources  are  silent  with  respect  to  the 
college,  and  the  records  of  the  Benedictines  at  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania, 
make  no  mention  of  it. 

Duquesne  University.  Repeated  attempts  to  erect  Catholic  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  Pittsburgh  proved  unsuccessful  until  the 
advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  in  1878.  On  October  1,  1878,  the 
fathers  opened  an  academy  at  Wylie  Avenue  and  Federal  Street  with 
forty  students.®®  By  decree  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Alle- 
gheny County  (1882) , the  school  was  incorporated  as  The  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  words  of  the  charter, 

“The  records  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  Philadelphia  County  make  no  mention 
of  a charter  or  a charter  amendment  for  La  Salle  College.  In  an  interview  held 
June  9,  1952,  the  president  of  the  college  stated  that  so  far  as  he  knew  no  appli- 
cation for  charter  amendment  had  ever  been  made.  Similarly,  the  reports  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  subsequent  to  that  of  1912  are  silent 
with  respect  to  the  college’s  granting  degrees. 

” Act  of  May  3,  1871,  Pennsylvania,  Lmi’s,  187 E P-  iiSS. 

“ Federici,  ‘‘Higher  Education,”  Catholic  Pittsburgh’s  One  Hundred  Years,  149, 
150;  USRCE,  1880,  p.  649;  Francis  Danner,  ‘‘Short  History  of  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity” (Unpublished  manuscript,  1938,  Diuiuesne  Liniversity  Library,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania),  1;  Duquesne  University,  Duke,  March  5,  1950,  p.  1. 
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The  Purpose  of  the  Corporation  is  to  support  and  maintain  a College 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  all  the  branches  of  a thorough  moral 
and  secular  education  including  languages,  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
—and  also  the  preparation  and  education  of  youths  destined  lor  the 
Catholic  priesthood  and  to  confer  the  usual  scholastic  degrees.”  'I'he 
institution  was  to  enjoy  perpetual  succession  as  a corporation  and  to 
be  managed  by  a board  of  seven  directors  chosen  annually.'*-’ 

Prior  to  188.5  the  college  teas  primarily  a secondary  school,  for  the 
vast  majority  of  students  were  enrolled  in  the  commercial  department. 
.At  this  time  (1885)  the  classical  department  was  strengthened;  and 
lour  years  later  the  college  held  its  first  graduation  in  arts  and  sciences 
with  six  students  ol  the  class  ol  1889  receiving  either  the  Bachelor  of 
•Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  .Science  degrees,  the  first  to  be  conferretl  by 
Dtujuesne  L niversity.'-*-’  1 he  absence  ol  records  lor  tlie  nineteenth 
century  makes  its  imjjossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  curriculum 
for  which  degrees  were  olfereil.””  Presumabh,  it  differed  little  from 
that  which  obtained  in  1901.^^ 

.At  the  close  of  the  fust  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Pitt.s- 
burgh  Ciatholic  College  of  tlie  Holy  Chost  petitioned  the  .State  College 
and  I'niversity  Council  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County  for  a charter  amendment  to  elevate  the  institution  to  the  rank 
of  a university,  with  the  right  of  granting  professional  as  well  as 
scholastic  degrees  and  \vith  the  tlesign  of  organizing  departments  of 
law,  medicine,  dentistrv,  and  pharmacy.  The  ])Ctition  was  approved 
by  the  council  on  March  30,  1911,  and  the  court  issued  its  final  decree 
on  May  2,  1911,  confirming  the  neu-  status  and  changing  the  name  of 
the  college  to  'I'he  I'niversity  of  the  Holy  Chost.”® 

Seeking  a name  more  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  institution, 
the  corjiorators,  but  a few  weeks  after  receiving  their  university  charter, 

.MIcglicny  Caninty.  Chai  tcr  Hook,  VII,  228-20  tjunc  17,  1882),  Courtliouse, 
I’iUshurgh. 

Danner,  ".Short  Ili-itorv  of  Duqiic.snc  University,"  3. 

I rancis  A.  Danner,  "Side  I.ighis  on  the  Karly  History  of  Duqnesne  University" 
(Unpublished  manuscript,  1938,  Diitjuesne  University  Library),  2. 

"’ll!  an  interview  witli  the  writer,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp.,  dean 
of  the  colleRc  and  unitersity  archivist,  stated  that  the  earliest  existing  records  of 
the  corporation  begin  witli  1901.  .\  notation  in  the  records  of  1901  states  that  the 
earlier  records  were  lost. 

I’ittsbiirgh  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Catalogue  (1901),  12,  Duquesne  Uni- 
\crsity  Library. 

"Biennial  Rcfjort  of  the  College  and  University  Council  of  Pennsylvania,” 
PRSPI,  1910,  p.  602;  ihifl.,  1912,  p.  621;  .Allegheny  County,  Charter  Book,  XLVI, 
9 (May  2,  191 1) . 
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again  requested  the  court  to  amend  their  articles  of  incorporation. 
They  asked  that  the  word  “Duquesne”  be  inserted  in  the  charter 
because  it  is  derived  from  Fort  Duquesne,  which  in  turn  was  named 
after  the  Catholic  governor  of  the  province  of  Canada.  Consequently, 
the  charter  was  again  amended  in  conformity  with  this  request. 

Evidently  intent  on  investing  the  university  Avith  a more  secular 
tone,  the  managers  in  1913  asked  the  court  to  delete  that  portion  of 
section  two  of  the  original  charter  which  described  the  purpose  of  the 
institution  as  “the  preparation  and  education  of  youths  destined  for 
the  Catholic  priesthood,”  claiming  that  students  and  faculty  were 
admitted  without  regard  to  religious  denomination  and  that  no 
theological  seminary  or  missionary  work  rvas  carried  on  by  the  univer- 
sity.ioo  This  amendment,  however,  failed  to  prove  financially  bene- 
ficial to  the  university;  for  in  1921  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
upheld  the  suit  of  a taxpayer  seeking  to  enjoin  the  State  Treasurer 
from  paying  to  Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost  $50,000  appro- 
priated to  the  institution  in  1919  by  the  State  legislature,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  university  was  a denominational  institution  and 
under  the  control  of  a specific  religious  order.^^^  It  was  not  until  1935 
that  the  university  obtained  a further  amendment  to  its  charter, 
eliminating  the  words  “of  the  Holy  Ghost”  and  shortening  its  name 

to  Duquesne  University.^®2 

University  of  Scranton.  Founded  by  the  Right  Reverend  William 
O’Hara,  Bishop  of  Scranton,  the  University  of  Scranton  began  life  as 
the  College  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.i®^  Although  the  cornerstone 
of  the  college  building  was  laid  August  12,  1888,  the  institution  did 
not  open  for  the  reception  of  students  until  September  8,  1892.^°^  In 
1896  the  institution  rvas  placed  under  the  direction  of  a community  of 
Xaverian  Brothers,  who  were  succeeded  the  following  year  by  the 

Danner,  “Short  History  of  Duquesne  University,”  5:  Allegheny  County,  Charter 
Book,  XLVI,  164  (May  27,  1911). 

XLVII,  323  (April  19,  1913). 

Collins  V.  Kephart  et  al.,  271  Pa.  428  (1921)  . 

,\llegheny  County,  Charter  Book,  LXVI,  248  (July  10,  1935) . 

'“Brother  Philip,  “College  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,”  Souvenir  of  Dual  Jubilee 
(Scranton,  1922)  , 133;  Frederick  L.  Hitchcock,  History  of  Scranton  and  Its  People, 
2 vols.  (New  York,  1914) , I,  308;  Edward  G.  Jacklin,  “Induction  Address,”  Ad- 
dresses at  the  Inauguration  of  J.  Eugene  Gallery,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  as  President 
of  the  University  of  Scranton  (Scranton,  1948) , The  first  and  last  publications 
cited  are  available  in  the  Universitv  of  Scranton  Librarv,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 

'“Scranton  Catholic  Light,  November  20,  1919,  p.  1. 
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Clirisiian  Brothers.'^'  It  t\as  under  the  ae“;is  ol  the  latter  religious  order 
that  the  school  experienced  its  greatest  growth  until  it  was  transferred 
in  June,  19-12,  to  the  control  of  the  Society  of  Jesusd*^*^ 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  curriciduni  of  the  college,  since  there 
are  no  published  documents  camtaining  such  information  prior  to  1918. 
Presumably  during  the  first  tlecade  of  the  twentieth  century  courses  of 
college  grade  were  introduced,  since  the  institution  then  began  the 
practice  of  awarding  bachelor’s  degrees  witliout  benefit  of  charter  or 
other  legal  sanction. That  such  degrees  ^^■ere  in  fact  conferred  on 
graduates  is  evidenced  by  Lehigh  University’s  admission  to  graduate 
study  in  1917  of  Francis  Duke,  described  in  the  catalogue  as  having 
received  the  degree  of  iKichelor  of  .Science  from  St.  Thomas  College.'®*^ 
However,  the  earliest  existing  catalogue  of  the  university  ( circa  1918) 
states:  “The  work  to  which  St.  Thomas  College  devotes  itself  is  a 
two-year  college  course,  a regular  high  school  course  of  four  years,  and 
a business  course  retphring  for  completion  a jjeriod  of  two  years.”*®® 

From  its  inception  in  1892  to  the  year  192.1,  the  school  had  been 
functioning  as  a private,  unincorporated  institution.  In  1923  a charter 
was  secured  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lackawanna  County 
incorporating  St.  Thomas  College  for  the  jnirpose  of  “establishing, 
conducting  and  maintaining  a College  for  the  education  of  men  in  clas- 
sical, English,  scientific  and  commercial  brandies  and  in  all  branches 
of  art,  true  and  applied  science,  philosophy,  and  literature.””®  At  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  the  State  Council  of  Education  recognized  the 
institution  as  'worthy  of  college  rank  (December  27,  1923),  and  an 
amendment  to  the  charter  ivas  secured  em]iowcring  St.  Thomas  College 
to  confer  degrees  in  “.Art,  True  and  .Applied  Sciences,  Philosophy  and 
Literature.”***  Fifteen  years  later,  the  college,  without  requesting 
the  approval  of  the  State  Council  of  Education,**®  obtained  a charter 
amendment  changing  its  name  to  the  University  of  Scranton.  This 

Rrotlicr  I’liilip.  "Caillcgc  of  ,St.  'I  homas  .\(]iiinas,”  Souvenir  of  Dual  Jubilee, 
I.tS-St. 

’“University  of  .Scranton.  Catalogue  (19!3-44)  . 9. 

””  Scranton  Catholic  Light,  \o\  ember  20,  1919,  p.  .3. 

’“Lehigh  University,  Catalogue  (1917-18),  171. 

’""College  of  St.  Thomas  .Atpiinas.  Catalogue  (mulatcd,  c.  1918),  .3,  University 
of  Scranton  Lihrarv;  Brother  I’hilip,  “College  of  St.  Tliornas  .'\(|uinas,'’  Souvenir 
of  Dual  Jubilee,  13.3. 

’’“Lackawanna  County,  Charter  Book,  IX.  2.31  (January  20,  192.3),  Courthouse, 
Scranton. 

Ibid.,  333  (January  12,  1924). 

"^PRSPl,  1936-I9J8,  'p.  39. 
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unrecorded  amendment  was  finally  approved  by  the  State  Council  of 
Education  April  10,  1942,  and  the  court  issued  its  final  decree  April 
15,  1942.113 

Following  its  recognition  as  a clegree-granting  institution,  the  college 
offered  four-year  curriculums  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees. m At  the  annual  commencement  held 
June  21,  1925,  St.  Thomas  College  first  exercised  its  charter-given  right 
of  conferring  degrees  by  awarding  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degrees  on  thirty-six  graduating  students. H'l 

Gannon  College.  The  ravages  of  the  economic  depression  of  the 
1930’s,  which  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  young  men  of  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  alford  a college  education  away  from  home,  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  decision  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Erie,  John  Mark 
Gannon,  to  establish  Gannon  College. H3  Founded  as  Cathedral  Col- 
lege, a department  of  St.  Vincent  College  of  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania,  the 
institution  opened  its  doors  to  the  reception  of  students  September 
18,  1933,  offering  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course. In  1941 
the  school’s  curriculum  was  extended  to  include  all  four  years  of  the 
regular  college  program,  and  it  became  known  as  the  Gannon  School 
of  Arts  and  Science,  a department  of  Villa  Maria  College  (a  Catholic 
college  for  women,  whose  charter  had  been  amended  in  1930  to 
include  education  of  men) 

Eight  courses  of  study  were  offered  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees. Three  years  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  four-year  college  programs,  the  Gannon  School  of  Arts  and 
Science  secured  the  approval  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  (No- 
vember 3,  1944)  to  become  an  independent  college,  and  it  was 
chartered  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Erie  County  as  Gannon 
College,  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  “establishing,  conducting,  and 
maintaining  a college  for  the  higher  education  of  men,  with  authority 

1940-1942,  pp.  14-15;  Lackawanna  County,  Charter  Book,  XI,  544  (April 

15,  1942). 

St.  Thomas  College,  Catalogue  (1926-27)  , 24-29,  University  of  Scranton  Library. 

^^Ibid.,  70-71. 

Gannon  College.  The  Mansion,  I (June  5,  1945),  1;  Ricliard  H.  Runser, 
“History  of  Gannon  College,”  Intercollegiate  Conference  on  Government  (un- 
dated, c.  1949),  3-4,  Gannon  College  Library,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

^'’’Mansion,  I (June  5,  1945),  1;  Runser,  “History  of  Gannon  College,”  Inter- 
collegiate Conference  on  Goi'ernmerit , 4. 

Mansion,  I (June  5,  1945),  1;  Erie  County,  Charter  Book,  X,  408  (June  16, 
1930)  , Courthouse,  Erie. 

““Gannon  College,  Catalogue  (1941-42),  10-13. 
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to  grant  diplomas  and  to  conier  degrees  ol  Ikichelor  ot  Arts,  Hachelor 
of  Science  and  sucli  other  degrees  as  may  be  approved  and  authorized 
. . . by  the  constituted  authorities. On  January  28,  1945,  Gannon 
College  held  its  first  commencement  and  awarded  its  first  degree,  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  to  one  student,  the  sole  survivor  of  a class 
of  237  freshmen,  who  had  entered  with  him  four  years  before;  the 
armed  services  had  forced  the  removal  of  the  others  from  their  regular 
jjrogram  of  study. 

King’s  College.  .Vt  the  beliest  of  the  Most  Reverend  William  J. 
llafey.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Scranton,  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  the  University  of  \otre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  consented 
to  found  a college  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  known  as 
“King’s  College  in  honor  of  Christ  the  King.”i22  ype  Reverend  James 
\V.  Connerton,  former  registrar  of  the  University  of  \otre  Dame,  was 
chosen  as  the  first  president  of  the  projected  college;  a building  which 
formerly  housed  the  Bucknell  Junior  College  was  obtained;  and  a 
drive  for  funds  was  instituted.’-'^  .Mthough  the  institution  was  yet 
to  dratv  its  first  breath  of  life,  the  State  Council  of  Education  approved 
its  charter  (May  3,  191())  , and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne 
County  the  same  month  incorporated  King’s  College  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  “For  the  purpose  of  establishing,  conducting  and  main- 
taining a college  for  the  higher  education  of  men,  with  authority  to 
grant  displomas  and  to  confer  the  following  degrees:  (a)  Bachelor  of 

Arts  (b)  Bachelor  of  Science  (c)  Such  other  degrees  as  may  be  ap- 
proved and  authorized  from  time  to  time  by  the  duly  constituted 
authorities.’’’’’’ 

The  college  opened  its  doors  September  10,  19-16,  with  310  students, 
all  freshmen.’--’  A course  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  was  announced.’-'’  Four  years  after  its  inception.  King’s  College 
conferred  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  .Vrts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  on 

/’/CS7V,  19H-19I6,  p.  8;  l-'.ric  County,  Charter  Rook,  X,  633  (November  13, 
19-M). 

'^Mansion,  I,  (June  5,  19-15),  3. 

^ 5Vilke.s-Rarre  Times-Lradcr,  January  7,  1916;  James  W.  Connerton  to  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  I.uzcrnc  County,  February  20,  19-16,  copy  in  Dean’s  Office, 
King’s  College,  5Vilkcs-Rarre,  Pennsylvania. 

^^IhicL,  Wilkes  Rarre  Record,  January  24,  19-16;  King’s  College,  Catalogue  (1946- 
47)  . 5. 

^^PRSPI,  19-H-19I6,  p.  8;  Luzerne  County,  Charter  Rook,  XIV,  158  (May  29, 
19-16) . 

'“King’s  College,  Minutes  of  Directors,  December  11,  1946,  pp.  9-10,  Dean’s 
OfTicc.  King’s  College. 

'“King’s  College,  Catalogue  (1946-47),  10-11. 
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the  209  students  comprising  the  first  graduating  class.  01  these, 
approximately  20  per  cent  entered  graduate  schools  for  their  advanced 
degrees  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Alliance  College.  Unique  in  the  annals  of  higher  education  in 
Pennsylvania,  Alliance  College  is  the  cultural  offspring  of  a fraternal 
insurance  order,  the  Polish  National  Alliance. Arising  out  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Alliance  in  1903,  the  school  opened  its  doors  lor  the 
instruction  of  students  on  September  7,  1912. In  1914  the  institution 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  “Polish  National  Alliance 
College,”  as  “an  academy  for  the  instruction  of  youths  in  all  branches 
of  a thorough  moral  and  secular  education. ’’i^o  jt  persisted  in  this  role 
until  1924,  when  a junior  college  program  was  inaugurated. 

The  increased  demand  for  higher  educational  opportunities  after 
World  War  II,  influenced  the  president  of  the  college  in  1946  to 
propose,  “in  view  of  the  influx  of  veterans  and  other  students  and  the 
possible  unwillingness  of  such  students  to  attend  a Junior  College  with 
only  two  years  college  work,  that  a four-year  senior  college  program 
be  instituted.”  This  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  trustees,  and  Presi- 
dent John  Kolasa  was  directed  “to  prepare  a petition  to  the  Court 
for  amendment  of  the  charter  regarding  studies  in  the  College  from 
two  years  to  four  years. .Approval  for  the  change  was  obtained 
from  the  State  Council  of  Education  on  May  7,  1948,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  court  issued  its  final  decree  changing  the  name  of  the 
institution  to  Alliance  College  and  empowering  the  school  “to  confer 
baccalaureate  degrees  in  Arts  and  Sciences  . . . and  such  other  degrees 
as  are  authorized  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, or  its  successors. In  June  of  the  following  year.  Alliance 
College  graduated  its  first  college  class.  Two  students  were  awarded 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  four  candidates  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.^^^ 

'“^Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader„  June  5,  1950;  tV'ilkes-Barre  Record,  August  29,  1950. 
Alliance  College  is  included  among  the  Catholic  colleges  because,  in  the  words 
of  its  catalogue,  “more  than  80%  of  the  student  body  embraces  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,”  and  because  the  courses  in  religion,  as  in  other  Catholic  colleges,  are 
required  of  all  Catholic  students.  Alliance  College,  Catalogue  (1951-52),  19,  23. 

^Ibid.  (1916-17),  8. 

'“Crawford  County,  Charter  Book,  "D”,  155  (November  16,  1914),  Courthouse, 
Meadville. 

'*' Alliance  College,  Catalogue  (1925-26),  4,  16-24. 

Alliance  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  May  6,  1946,  pp,  9 ff,.  President’s  Office, 
Alliance  College,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pennsylvania, 

P/fSP/,  1946-1948,  p.  10;  Crawford  County,  Charter  Book,  “F”,  433  (May  IS, 
1948). 

'“Meadville  Tribune-Republican,  June  7,  1949. 
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Olha-  CImrr/i  Efforts 

TIIE  M0RA\  lAXS,  tlic  C.cneral  Crunch  of  the  Xe\v  Jerusalem 
( Swedenljorgian)  , ami  the  Jews  of  Pennsylvania  offer  excellent 
examples  of  religious  denominations  tvhose  educational  aspira- 
tions exceeded  their  means  to  implement  them.  ,\11  three  groups 
desiied  an  educated  ministry.  Put  each  was  circumscribed  in  its  ef- 
foi  ts  by  limited  numbers  and  a relative  lack  of  financial  resources. 
Ibis  was  particularly  true  of  the  Jews,  who  succeeded  in  establishing 
a permanent,  degree-granting  institution  in  the  twentieth  century  only 
after  attempts  to  do  so  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  failed. 

1.  Mor.w'i.w 

Aloravian  College  and  1 heologieal  Seminary.  Motivated  by  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  independence  and  the  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the 
oj)j)ressive  bonds  imposed  ujron  them  by  the  mother  church  in  Eurojje; 
discontented  tvith  the  foreign  ministers  furnished  them,  who,  however 
scholarly,  tvere  frecpiently  incapable  of  adapting  themselves  to  pecu- 
liaily  -American  conditions;  and  faced  evith  difriculties  of  an  insupera- 
ble nature,  both  financial  and  physical,  ivhich  prevented  them  from 
sending  their  youth  to  be  trained  in  the  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries  of  Europe,  the  adherents  of  the  Unitas  Eratrum  or  Moravian 
church  early  decided  to  establish  their  own  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  future  teachers  and  ministers. ^ .At  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy  the  elders  of  the  church  expressed  the  hope  that 
“for  such  boys  cvho  have  the  desire  to  study  and  have  no  opportunity 
to  do  so,  an  arrangement  might  be  made  at  Nazareth  I fall, ^ whereby 
they  might  receive  fuither  instruction  for  several  years  and  be  pre- 
pared for  appointment  to  service  in  school  work.”  A few  months  later 
this  idea  was  enlarged  so  that  boys  who  exhibited  talent  might  also 

’William  .\.  Schwai/c.  Histviy  of  ihe  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
(Bethlehem,  1910),  I t fl. 

'The  fir.st  tioys’  school  of  the  .\merican  province  of  the  church,  who.se  corner- 
Motie  was  laid  in  175,').  Ibid.,  15. 
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“be  trained  as  ministers  of  the  town  and  country  congregations  with 
assistants  for  school  work  and  other  activity. 

However,  five  years  were  to  elapse  before  these  aspirations  were 
given  substance.  In  1807  a “Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  an  Institu- 
tion at  Nazareth  Hall”  was  formulated,  proclaiming  as  its  purpose  the 
training  of  “teachers  for  the  Boys’  School,  who  may  in  due  time  be 
used  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  in  the  American  congregations.”  The 
“Plan”  placed  the  proposed  institution  under  the  control  of  the  Gen- 
eral Helpers’  Conference,  enunciated  principles  for  its  conduct  and 
guidance,  and  stipulated  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  “Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  German  Composition,  Mathematics,  General 
History,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Exegesis,  Geography,  Drawing.”  With 
the  formal  opening  of  the  school  October  2,  1807,  at  Nazareth  Hall, 
Nazareth,  with  two  students,  the  basis  was  laid  for  the  eventual 
emergence  of  the  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary.^ 

Through  the  years  the  seminary  initiated  in  1807  functioned  as  a 
theological  school  rather  than  as  a college.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  1855  which  stated  that  “it  seems 
very  desirable  that  the  Church  should  have  an  institution  in  which  the 
youths  of  our  congregations  can  pursue  a collegiate  course  of  studies, 
either  with  a view  to  fit  themselves  for  the  various  avocations  of  life, 
or  with  the  ul[t]imate  object  of  entering  the  ministry.  . . .”  To  this 
end  it  was  determined  to  establish  “a  Moravian  College  . . . under 
the  auspices  of  the  church.  . . Again,  the  following  year,  the 
synod  reiterated  its  intention  of  creating  a college  and  enlarged  its 
original  plans  to  provide  for  a board  of  trustees  of  ten  members,  to 
raise  a building  fund  and  an  endowment  fund,  and  to  organize  an 
educational  institution  embracing  a junior  or  collegiate  department, 
a second  department  devoted  to  the  branches  of  an  English  education, 
and  a third  or  senior  department  comprising  the  theological  classes.® 

* Protocoll  der  Provincial  Heifer  Conferenz  fiirs  Gauze  der  Peiisvlvanischen  und 
umliegenden  Geineinen,  June  1,  October  30,  1802,  Moravian  Archives.  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

‘Schwarze,  History  of  the  Moravian  College.  39  ff.;  Mabel  Haller,  Early  Moravian 
Education  in  Pennsylvania  (Nazareth,  Pa.,  1953)  , 76-77. 

“Journal  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  United  Brethren's  Church  in  the  Northern 
Section  of  the  United  States  . . . (Bethlehem,  1855)  , Minutes  of  May  15-16,  1855, 
pp.  94-95,  108-10. 

^Journal  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  United  Brethren’s  Church  in  the  Northern 
Section  of  the  U?2ited  States  . . . (Bethlehem,  1856)  , Minutes  of  October  10,  1856, 
pp.  87-88. 
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These  plans  vsere  not  carried  out,  according  to  the  synod  of  1858, 
“for  want  of  precision  in  the  manner  of  stating  them,  and  because 
they  were  on  too  extensive  a scale. Consequently,  it  was  resolved 
“to  begin  in  a small  way,  but  to  begin  at  once”;  that  a building  be 
[Hirchased  in  Bethlehem  to  ^vhich  "Theological  Students  now  at 
Ephrata”  and  the  “Preparands  now  in  Nazareth  Hall”  might  be  moved; 
that  a 520,000  endowment  fund  be  treated;  and  that  the  organization 
of  (lasses,  course  of  studies  and  other  external  and  internal  details 
be  left  to  the  inspector  or  principal  professor  and  his  assistant  pro- 
fessors.® 

The  college  was  formally  opened  .-\ugust  30,  1858,  with  nine  stu- 
dents organized  into  a junior  and  senior  class,  and  with  a curriculum 
that  made  no  distinction  between  the  studies  of  the  college  and  the 
studies  ot  the  theological  seminary.®  This  lack  of  differentiation  per- 
sisted until  1868,  when  the  four  classes  of  the  regular  college  program 
were  organized  and  the  first  catalogue  of  the  college  was  published 
(ontaining  a four-year  graded  curriculum. 

In  the  meantime,  acting  on  advice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  church  ciders  petitioned  the  legislature  and 
obtained  in  .Ajrril,  1863,  a charter  incorporating  the  Moravian  College 
and  T'heological  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.”  The  charter 
acknotvlcdged  the  de  facto  existence  of  a theological  seminary  and  a 
college  established  in  1858.  It  placed  the  control  of  the  institution  in 
the  hands  ol  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conlcrence  by  declaring  its  mem- 
bers to  be  the  legal  trustees  of  the  college  and  seminary.  Eurther,  it 
empowered  the  trustees,  in  conjunction  with  the  faculty,  to  confer 
the  usual  degrees.'- 

In  harmony  with  its  netvly  achieved  legal  status,  the  synod  resolved 
to  change  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  college  from  inspector  to  presi- 
dent. At  the  same  time  it  rescinded  the  rule  “confining  admission  to 

Iniirnnl  of  the  Provi nrinl  Synod  of  llir  Vnited  lirethrrn's  C.hurch  the  Northern 
Section  of  the  I'niled  States  . . . I'Bctlilchcm.  I8,")8)  , Minutes  of  June  9,  18.58,  p.  56. 

’>fbid.,  56-60. 

" Moras  ian  College  and  Tlieological  .Seminary,  Minutes  of  Faculty,  .August  30, 
1858.  p.  1,  Moravian  .Archives. 

[l>id.,  September  8,  1868;  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue 
(1868),  10-11. 

"Minutes  of  Provincial  Filders'  Conference,  October  27,  1862,  p.  141,  Moravian 
A rchives. 

".\ct  of  .\pril  3,  186.3,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1863,  p.  277. 
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the  College  to  the  sons  of  members  of  our  Church  only.”^^  Equipped 
with  the  organizational  attributes  characteristic  of  colleges— a student 
body  enrolled  in  all  four  years  of  the  college  course  and  a graded 
liberal  arts  curriculum— the  institution  was  now  prepared  to  exercise 
its  charter-given  privilege  of  granting  degrees.  Accordingly,  at  the  first 
public  commencement  of  the  Moravian  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  held  July  19,  1870,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  con- 
ferred on  the  six  members  of  the  graduating  class. i'* 

2.  Jewish 

Maimonides  College.  To  the  Reverend  Isaac  Leeser  and  the  He- 
brew Education  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Maimonides  College,  the  first 
Jewish  college  and  theological  seminary  in  America,  owed  its  genesis 
and  short-lived  existence.^®  Concerned  with  the  lack  of  organized 
facilities  for  the  education  of  Jewish  youth,  a void  inadequately  filled 
by  private  tutors.  Rabbi  Leeser  in  1848  proposed  the  formation  of 
a Hebrew  Education  Society. Acting  swiftly  on  his  suggestion,  “a 
Town  Meeting  of  Israelites’'  adopted  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia,  founded  June  4,  1848, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  “such  schools,  as  will  enable  all  Israelites 
of  this  city  and  county,  to  receive  instruction  in  religion,  the  Hebrew 
and  the  English  languages,  the  usual  branches  of  education,  and  all 
such  other  subjects  as  the  circumstances  of  the  funds  and  the  capacity 
of  the  scholars  may  enable  the  directors  to  afford. 

A year  following  the  organization  of  the  society  and  the  adoption 
of  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  a charter  was  obtained  on  April  7,  1849, 
from  the  State  legislature  incorporating  the  Hebrew  Education  Society 
of  Philadelphia.  Beyond  the  basic  object  and  design  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  establish  schools  within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 

Jourjial  of  the  Triennial  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Northern  District  of  the 
American  Province  of  the  Moravian  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  . . . (Bethlehem, 
18(i4)  , Minutes  of  June  1,  1864,  pp.  63,  87-88. 

“ Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Faculty,  July  19,  1870. 

Fifty  Years’  Work  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia,  1848-1898 
(Philadelphia,  1899)  , 1 ff.;  Henry  Samuel  Morals,  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia.  Their 
History  from  the  Earliest  Settlements  to  the  Present  Time  (Philadelphia,  1894), 
188;  Bertram  W.  Korn,  Eventful  Years  and  Experiences:  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury American  Jewish  History  (Cincinnati,  1954),  152:  Edwin  Wolf  2nd  and  Maxwell 
Whiteman,  The  History  of  the  Jews  of  Philadelphia  from  Colonial  Times  to  the 

of  Jackson  (Philadelphia,  1957),  372-73. 

Fifty  Years’  Work,  5. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia,  1848)  , 3. 
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"ill  uiii(Ii  arc  to  be  Lauglu  ihc  clcmcniary  Irrauchcs  ol  education, 
together  with  the  sciences  and  modern  and  ancient  languages,  always 
in  combination  with  instruction  in  Hebrew  language,  literature  and 
religion,”  section  three  ot  the  charter  contained  the  following  en- 
abling provision: 

It  shall  also  be  lawful  for  said  corporation  to  establish,  wdien- 
ever  their  funds  will  permit  the  same  to  be  done,  a superior 
seminary  of  learning  within  the  limits  of  this  commonwealth, 
the  faculty  of  which  seminary  shall  have  power  to  furnish  to 
graduates  and  others,  the  usual  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  law  and  divinity,  as  the  same  is 
exercised  by  other  colleges  established  in  this  commonwealth^® 

That  Leeser  was  largely  responsible  for  the  inclusion  of  this  section 
because  of  his  conviction  that  American  Jewry  reepdred  the  ministerial 
services  of  rabbis  trained  in  this  country  rather  than  in  foreign  lands 
is  evidenced  by  his  plea  for  its  implementation  contained  in  the  maga- 
zine which  he  published  and  edited,  "ft  rvill  be  seen,”  he  declared, 
“that  by  section  three  rve  arc  empowered  to  establish  a college,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  . . . not  confining  us  even  to  this  city.”  He 
insisted  that  “The  ministers  we  . . . re(]uirc  . . . must  be  those  edu- 
cated in  this  land,  in  the  midst  of  us,  known  to  us  from  their  youth 
lor  probity  of  character  and  an  elevated  moral  standing.”  In  the  final 
analysis,  he  maintained,  rvhether  the  charter  remained  “merely  a legis- 
lative grant,”  or  became  a reality  dcjicnded  upon  the  liberality  of  “the 
Israelites  of  .Vmerica”  to  sujiply  the  necessary  means.’'* 

\'ears,  however,  rverc  to  elapse  before  Lecscr’s  dream  could  become 
reality.  'I'he  dillicultics  attendant  ujron  the  uniting  of  the  resources  of 
the  thin  and  widely  scattered  .\mcrican  Jewish  communities  in  sup- 
port of  a college  were  rclicctcd  in  the  aborted  attempts  to  establish 
Zion  College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1855  and  the  Emanu-El  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  .Association  in  New  5’ork  City  in  1865.'’'*  .Apparently 
undeterred  by  such  obstacles  and  keenly  auare  of  the  need  for  such 
an  institution,  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  the  Hebrew  Educa- 
tion Society  of  Philadelphia,  through  its  chairman,  I.  Binswanger, 
asked  (1861):  ”.  . . shall  we,  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  Education 
Society,  longer  permit  this  want  in  our  city,  nay,  in  our  whole  country, 
to  exist,  of  having  no  institution,  no  house  of  learning,  where  our 
young  men  can  be  properly  educated  for  the  elevated  position  of 

'’.‘Vet  of  A[)ril  7,  I’ciinsc Ivaiiia,  Lau’s,  18)9,  p.  484. 

"‘The  Occident  and  American  ]ru'if,h  Advocate,  VII  (May,  1849),  102. 

■®Koin,  Evcntfnl  Years,  l.")7-tjl. 
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teachers  and  ministers?”  Binswanger  went  on  to  expound  the  virtues 
of  Philadelphia  as  ideally  and  centrally  situated  to  establish  a seminary 
to  serve  the  Jews  of  the  nation  and  urged  the  calling  of  a meeting 
“of  all  the  Israelites  of  the  city”  to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Such  a meeting  was  held  November  6,  18G4,  and  a committee  was 
formed  (consisting  of  the  president  and  two  members  of  each  of  the 
Jewish  congregations  of  the  city)  and  charged  with  the  task  of  “can- 
vassing their  respective  congregations  in  the  collection  of  funds  for 
the  foundation  of  the  Colleaie.”^- 

By  the  close  of  the  year,  upwards  of  .|2,000  had  been  collected  for 
the  permanent  fund,  and  several  hundred  dollars  were  pledged  as 
annual  subscriptions.”^  Providing  adecpiate  finances,  however,  was  not 
the  only  problem  which  faced  the  institution’s  progenitors.  Prior  to 
the  college’s  birth,  and  during  the  few  years  of  its  uncertain  existence, 
considerable  opposition  was  generated  against  the  “Orthodox” 
founders  by  those  who  embraced  “Reformed”  Judaism.  It  was  argued 
that  the  seminary  had  small  chance  of  survival  since  Jewish  youth  of 
native  birth  were  not  interested  in  the  rabbinate  as  a career.-^  Further, 
the  college’s  opponents  claimed  that  the  barrier  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  was  already  great  enough  without  the  creation  of  an  in- 
stitution that  would  serve  to  increase  it.^s 

However,  a sufficient  measure  of  unity  w'as  forged  to  induce  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites, 
an  organization  composed  of  representatives  of  the  nation’s  Jewish 
congregations,  to  join  in  August,  1866,  with  the  Hebrew  Education 
Society  of  Philadelphia  in  promoting  the  project.-**  A board  of  seven 
trustees,  consisting  of  A.  Hart,  Moses  A.  Dropsie,  Isidore  Binswanger, 
and  Mayer  Sulzberger  of  Philadelphia;  and  Alexander  S.  Saroni,  Henry 
Joseph!,  and  Myer  S.  Isaacs  of  New  York,  was  chosen  June  13,  1867; 
and  an  official  announcement  was  issued  to  the  press  (July  1,  1867) 
stating  that  Maimonides  College  would  commence  its  hrst  session  “on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  October  5628  (1867) 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia  (Philadel- 
phia, 1864)  , 5-6. 

‘“Circular  letter,  J.  Solis  Cohen  and  Mayer  Sulzberger  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, 1864,  Dropsie  College  Library,  Philadelpbia. 

^Occident  and  American  Jewish  Advocate,  XXII  (January,  1865),  479. 

‘Msaac  Leeser,  “A  Rabbinical  College,”  ibid.,  XXIII  (September,  1865),  258-66. 

“^S.  W.  Weiss,  "Maimonides  College,”  ibid.,  XXVI  (April,  1868),  31-33. 

Korn,  Eventful  Years,  202-205. 

^Occident  and  American  Jewish  Advocate,  XXV  (July,  1867),  213-14. 

'^Hbid.,  XXV  (August,  1867),  229. 
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According  lo  the  press  release,  die  tacuUy  of  the  college,  “so  lar  as 
appointed,”  consisted  ot  the  Re\erend  Isaac  Leeser,  professor  of 
homiletics,  belles  lettres  and  comparati\e  theology;  the  Reverend  S. 
Morals,  professor  of  the  Bible  and  biblical  literature;  the  Reverend 
Dr.  M.  Jastrow,  professor  of  Talmud,  Hebrew  philosophy  and  Jewish 
history  and  literature;  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bettelheim,  professor  of  Mish- 
nah  with  commentaries,  .Schulchan  ’.Vruch  and  \’ad  ha-Chazakah;  the 
Reverend  L.  Buttenwieser,  professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
languages  and  of  the  Talmud.  “The  vacant  professorships  will  be 
filled  before  the  opening  of  the  College. 'Dhese  unfdled  chairs,  as 
listed  in  the  “Rules  and  Regulations  lor  the  Ciovernment  of  Maim- 
onides  College”  adopted  in  1868,  consisted  of  Professorship  of 
Creek  and  Latin,  A Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  A 
Professorshij)  of  .Mathematics,  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  [and]  .V  Professorshijr  of  Gennan  and  French  Lan- 
guages. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  had  to  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  had  to  undergo  an  examination  to  determine 
their  qualifications  in  the  following  branches:  “L.vn.N— Caesar,  Virgil, 
Sallust,  Odes  of  Horace;  English— The  elements  of  English  grammar 
and  of  modern  Geography;  Hlbrew— 'Ehe  translation  of  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Bible  with  facility;  .Ariihmehc,  including  frac- 
tions and  extraction  of  roots. Once  admitted,  they  were  given 
the  option  of  pursuing  “the  usual  collegiate  course  ...  in  addition 
to  the  Hebrew  course”  or  “of  pursuing  simjily  the  Hebrew  course. 

I he  full  course  was  to  embrace  a period  of  five  years,  “at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  graduates  who  shall  jrass  a satisfactory  examination 
and  be  otherwise  tjualified,  will  receive  the  usual  degrees.  Candidates 
for  the  ministry,  having  the  proper  theological  knowledge,  will  receive 
ihe  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Divinity.”'’^ 

On  October  28,  1867,  Maimonides  College  was  formally  opened 
with  four  of  the  eight  students  approved  for  matriculation  by  the 
admissions  committee.  'Ewo  of  these  withdrew  after  two  weeks,  and 
the  remaining  two  were  joined  by  three  new  applicants  who  registered 

^ Ibid.,  228-29.  .See  also  Maimonidc.s  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  June  25,  1867, 
pp.  2-3,  American  Jewish  Archives,  Cincinnati  20,  Ohio. 

‘"Charter  ir  liy-lMies  of  the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Together 
with  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  Slaimonides  College  (Phila- 
delphia, 1868),  12. 

‘^Ibid.,  14. 

“Occident  and  American  Jewish  Advocate,  XXV  ^August,  1867),  229. 

“Ibid.;  Maimonides  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  June  25,  1867,  p.  2. 
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during  the  period  from  October,  1867,  to  February,  1868.^^  These 
five,  consequently,  constituted  the  student  body  of  the  college  during 
the  first  year  of  its  existence.  Unfortunately,  decline  rather  than  growth 
marked  the  course  of  the  institution  during  its  second  year;  lof,  with 
the  resumption  of  classes  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  only  three  students 
returned  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  college.  Although  an  oc- 
casional student  entered  to  replace  one  of  the  original  three— the  last 
student  admitted  to  the  college  entered  in  October,  1870— the  institu- 
tion ended  its  days  without  experiencing  an  increment  to  its  meager 
enrollment.  \Vhen  two  of  its  three  students  left  in  February,  1873, 
Maimonides  College  ceased  to  exist  lor  want  of  a student  body.^“ 

So  far  as  can  be  determined  from  existing  records,  Maimonides  Col- 
lege never  held  a formal  graduation  or  conferred  a degree  or  diploma 
on  any  of  its  students.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  statistics  contained 
in  these  reports,  dealing  among  other  things  with  the  degrees  con- 
ferred by  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States,  are  devoid  of 
data  from  Maimonides  College  for  the  period  under  consideration. 

The  evidence  would  indicate  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  Maimonides  College  was  its  inability  to  attract  and  to  hold  students. 
In  addition  to  this,  Bertram  W.  Korn  cites  the  lack  of  leadership  after 
the  death  on  February  1,  1868,  of  its  chief  initiator  and  first  provost, 
Isaac  Leeser;^'^  the  impotence  of  the  two  organizations  that  assumed 
responsibility  for  its  care  (the  Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites)  either  to  col- 
lect funds  for  its  support  or  to  stimulate  activity  in  its  behalf;  the 
antagonism  of  the  Reformed  Jews,  whose  members  were  being  aug- 
mented by  recent  German  immigrants;  and  the  insularity  of  American 
Jewry,  which  precluded  aid  from  other  communities  for  what  they 
considered  to  be  a local  project.^® 

Weiss,  “Maimonides  College,”  Occident  and  American  Jewish  Advocate,  XXVI 
(.April,  1868)  , 31;  Fi^y  Years’  Work,  56;  Maimonides  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees, 
October  26,  1867,  p.  6;  February  9,  1868,  p.  10. 

^Philadelphia  Jewish  Record^  September  8,  1876,  p.  4;  Maimonides  College, 
Minutes  of  Trustees,  December  18,  1870,  p.  42;  December  14,  1873,  p.  53. 

^USRCE,  1870,  pp.  514-15;  ibid.,  1872,  p.  791;  ibid.,  1873,  pp.  670-71;  ibid., 
1874,  p.  702;  ibid.,  1875,  p.  748.  See  also  Korn,  Eventful  Years,  177. 

Maimonides  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  February  9,  1868,  p.  12. 

“Korn,  Eventful  Years,  189-94.  Dropsie  College,  the  second  Pennsylvania  college 
to  be  established  under  Jewish  auspices,  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  graduate  education,  because,  from  its  inception,  it  has  been  concerned  exclusively 
with  graduate  study.  Infra,  656-660. 
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Academy  of  llie  ,\rw  (diiirch.  I’>.isC(,l  u])on  tlic  teachings  ol  I'nuii- 
iicl  Swedenijorg  and  dillcring  Ironi  them  only  in  iiucnsiiy,  in  dial  "we 
arc  more  lliorongh  and  [icrlca  in  our  laiili  and  irusl,”^''  die  (iencral 
(duirdi  ol  die  Xcw  Jerusalem  r\as  uldmaiclv  grounded  upon  two 
I undameiiud  jjriiieiples: 

riic  first  ol  these  principles  rvas  the  practical  acknowledgement 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  Second  Coming:  that  He  is 
present  with  His  Church  in  and  by  the  Revelation  ot  Divine 
I'ruth  which  has  been  given  in  the  Theological  Writings  ol 
Ilis  Servant  Lnianuel  Swedenborg,  die  rational  yet  inspired  un- 
lolding  ol  the  internal  sense  ol  the  Word  and  Heavenly  Doctrine 
ol  the  \etv  Jerusalem.  Lhis  acknowledgment  involved  the 
recognition  ol  the  Divine  and  therelore  inlalliblc  Authority  ol 
these  Writings,  as  being  the  voice  and  ^\’ord  ol  Cod  Himsell, 
and  not  ol  a mere  man.  And  the  second  ol  the  two  lundamental 
princijiles  was  the  recognition  ol  the  complete  Distinctiveness 
ol  the  New  Church,  the  necessity  ol  its  separation  Ironi  the  Old 
Church  in  all  things,  internal  and  external.'"* 

l o eflect  a legal  and  jrermanent  loriii  ol  organi/ation,  adherents  of 
these  tenets  determined  to  petition  the  Court  ol  Common  Pleas  of 
Philadelphia  lor  a charter. On  November  3,  1877,  the  court  in- 
corporated the  .Vcadeniy  of  the  New  Church  "for  the  purpose  of 
[rroiragating  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  ol  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  Ls- 
tablishing  the  N’etv  Church  significtl  in  the  .\pocalyp.se  by  the  New 
Jerusalem,  promoting  Education  in  all  of  its  various  forms,  Educating 
'Hnmg  Men  lor  the  Ministry,  publishing  Rooks,  Pamphlets  and  other 
jninted  matter,  and  establishing  a Library."-'-  .Since  the  charter  en- 
dowed the  corporation  with  perpetual  existence,  but  contained  no 
provision  lor  granting  degrees,  an  amendment  was  obtained  (1879) 
empowering  the  corporators  to  "Use  a Common  Seal,  confer  degrees 
and  grant  Dijilomas  as  other  Colleges  and  Universities. 

I’liiladciphia  /u'/niric;  T('lrgrnj>h , Orioher  19,  1877,  p.  1. 

*“  C.  r.  Odlincr,  "Origin  of  the  Movement  for  \ew  Church  F.dncalion,”  Journal 
of  Education  of  tlir  Academy  of  the  Xnc  Church  (191)1),  .57.  .\  copy  of  this 
publication  mav  he  found  in  the  archires  .section  of  the  .Academy  of  the  New 
Church  Library.  Hmi  .\th\ti,  I’ennsvlvania. 

“ Edtvard  .S.  Campbell,  attorney,  to  the  Reverend  |.  1’.  .Stuart,  June  13,  1877, 
archives  sectioti,  .Academv  of  the  \ew  Church  Library. 

" Philadel[)hia  County,  Chat  ter  Book,  \o.  3,  p.  528  (Novetnher  3,  1877),  City 
Mall.  Philadelphia. 

'■'Ibid.,  No.  4,  p,  305  fjanuary  18,  1879). 
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Even  prior  to  the  incorporation  ot  the  academy,  the  Reverend  L.  H. 
Tafel  had  instituted  private  instruction  for  prospective  theological 
candidates  in  the  parlor  and  study  of  his  home.  There  were  sug- 
gestions that  he  make  use  of  a room  in  the  unoccupied  church  building 
on  Cherry  Street  in  Philadelphia,  but  Mr.  Tafel  pointed  out  that  rental 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  use  of  the  room  during  the  whole  summer, 
while  classes  would  be  held  only  through  June.  He  therefore  urged 
postponement  of  this  move  until  September.^'*  Apparently  in  com- 
pliance with  this  suggestion,  the  academy  awaited  the  coming  of 
autumn  before  opening  its  “College  and  Divinity  School”  in  the  church 
building  on  Cherry  Street,  September  3,  1877,  with  eight  students  in 
the  two  departments  and  with  a faculty  of  one  resident  and  two 
visiting  theological  professors.'*^ 

A three-year  course  of  instruction  was  adopted  for  the  “Collegiate 
Department,”  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  open  only  to 
those  who  had  “previously  been  baptized  into  the  New  Church,  or 
who  [are]  prepared  to  receive  such  Baptism  immediately  upon  enter- 
ing the  Schools.”***  Although  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege, two  students  were  awarded  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  (May  15, 
1879)  ,■*"  the  collegiate  status  of  the  curriculum  was  in  question.  In 
1901  the  principal  of  the  college  reported  that  there  were  only  two 
college  classes,  the  first  and  second  years,  each  of  which  contained  only 
two  students.***  By  1909  the  college  catalogue  made  no  mention  of 
the  conferring  of  degrees  but  offered  instead  a diploma  to  “Those  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  Four  years’  course  in  the  College, 
or  Seminary,  or  the  Two  years’  course  in  the  Normal  School.  . . .”*^ 
In  1911  the  “Boy’s  College”  was  definitely  characterized  as  a secondary 
school,  which  oflered  “a  year  of  advanced  work  prerecjuisite  to  the 
Theological  course,  and  the  Normal  Department.  . . .’’^o 

Despite  the  periodic  attempts  of  the  faculty,  beginning  in  1915,  to 
institute  curriculums  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor 

“ L.  H.  Tafel  to  Reverend  William  H.  Benade,  April  20,  1877,  archives  section. 
Academy  of  the  New  Church  Library. 

Odhner,  “Origin  of  the  Movement  for  New  Church  Education,”  Journal  of 
Education  of  the  Academy  of  the  New  Church  (1901),  61.  The  academy  was  moved 
to  Bryn  Athyn,  Pennsylvania,  in  1897.  New  Church  Life,  XVII  (November,  1897)  , 
175. 

'’^Journal  of  Education  of  the  Academy  of  the  New  Church  (1901)  , 41;  Academy 
of  the  New  Church,  Catalogue  (1878)  , 4-6. 

"Journal  of  Education  of  the  Academy  of  the  New  Church  (1901),  73-74. 

Ibid.,  17. 

*V6id.  (1908-09),  50. 

^Ibid.  (1910-11) . 15,  39, 
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of  Science  degrees,  and  the  sidjoequem  acuial  conlerring  of  such  de- 
grees,the  college  did  not  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Con- 
setjLiently,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  the  board  of  di- 
lectors  of  the  Academy  ol  the  Xew  Church  at  a meeting  held  January 
22,  1952,  unanimously  resolved  “that  until  such  time  as  the  necessary 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  ol  Ilathelor  of  Arts  shall  be  oflered,  the 
granting  of  said  degree  shall  ire  susirended  at  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year,  and  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  New  Church  Philosophy 
and  bachelor  of  New  Chuich  Kducation  shall  be  granted  in  its  stead.” 
It  teas  understootl  that  the  academs’  ieser\ed  the  right  to  restore  the 
degree  of  bachelor  ol  .\rts  whene\er  it  might  be  preparetl  to  meet  the 
recognizetl  recpiirements  of  that  degree. 

.\cadcmy  of  the  New  fduiixh.  Minutes  of  raculty,  February  2t.  1915,  archives 
section  of  .tcacicniy  of  the  New  Church  Librars;  Journal  of  Education  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Xeiv  Chinch  fjulv,  1922)  , 10. 

•■•=(;eorgc  (le  Charmes,  "New  Degrees  to  Be  Granied  bv  the  .Academy,"  Xrw 
Church  Life,  I.WII  (March,  19.52),  135-36. 


PART  II 


The  Trend  Towards  Seadarization 
of  Higher  Education 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Life  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

1.  The  Growth  of  the  Economy 

Agriculture,  the  dominant  factor  in  the  economy  during  the  pro- 
vincial period,  maintained  its  ascendant  position  during  the  early  life 
of  the  Commonwealth.  From  1725  to  1840  Pennsylvania  outstripped 
the  other  colonies  and  states  in  the  growing  of  food.^  Philadelphia, 
by  virtue  of  its  strategic  position  as  the  hub  of  the  wheat  area,  became 
by  1765  the  most  important  center  of  the  grain  trade.  Philadelphia 
in  1765  shipped  out  367,522  bushels  of  wheat  and  18,714  tons  of  Hour 
and  bread.  Flour  exports  from  Philadelphia  immediately  preceding 
the  Revolution  averaged  about  268,000  barrels  a year.  They  had 
grown  by  1792  to  420,000  barrels.- 

As  late  as  1820  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the 
State  exceeded  the  number  of  those  employed  in  all  other  occupations 
combined  in  every  county  except  Philadelphia.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  number  of  men  employed,  Washington,  Chester,  Lancaster, 
Northampton,  York,  and  Berks  were  the  greatest  agricultural  counties 
in  that  year.^  Radiating  out  from  Philadelphia,  and  particularly  in 
Washington  and  Greene  counties,  sheep  raising  for  wool  had  been 
elevated  by  1820  to  a dominant  position  in  the  economy.'*  Lancaster 
County  attempted  to  concentrate  on  tobacco  and  hemp  as  the  crops 
promising  the  most  profitable  returns.  But,  in  general,  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  mutton,  pork,  and  beef  were  the  usual  products  of 
almost  every  farm.® 

Despite  James  M.  Swank’s  insistence  (1905)  that  “Agriculture,  the 
leading  industry  of  our  country,  is  also  the  leading  industry  in  Penn- 

^ Stevenson  tV.  Fletcher.  “The  Expansion  of  the  .Agricultural  Frontier,”  Penn- 
sylvania History,  XVIII  (1951),  119. 

^ Henry  F.  Janies,  The  Agricultural  Industry  of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania:  A 
Study  in  Economic  Geography  (Philadelphia,  192S),  61-62:  Proud,  History,  II,  269. 

® Data  derived  from  F’nited  States,  Census  for  1820  [Fourth  Census]  (Washington, 
1821)  . 

‘Philip  S.  Klein,  Pennsylvania  Politics,  1817-1832:  A Game  Without  Rules  (Phila- 
delphia, 1910),  18;  Gordon,  Gazetteer,  470;  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  XXIX  (October 
8,  1825)  , 88. 

® Klein,  Pennsylvania  Politics,  19. 
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sylvama,”  economists  arc  agreed  that  agriculture  was  forced  to  re- 
linquish its  leadership  role  in  the  economy  after  1840.«  The  advance- 
ment of  the  western  frontier,  which  Ihissot  dc  \Varville  had  already 
noted  in  1792,'  resulted  in  the  establishment  ol  large-scale  farming 
against  which  the  smaller  larms  of  the  hast  found  it  difficult  to  compete. 
Improved  transportation  iacilities  and  the  dc\elopmcnt  of  agricultural 
machinery  gave  the  larger  western  establishments  athantages  in  the 
market  place  that  the  East,  with  its  more  costly  protluction,  was  unable 
to  overcome.®  Of  even  greater  significance  in  relegating  agriculture  to 
a subordinate  role  in  the  economy  was  Pennsylvania’s  rapid  indus- 
trialization. 

Even  prior  to  the  Revolution,  complete  pessimism  as  to  the  prospects 
of  American  manufactures  was  almost  impossible  because  of  the  wide- 
spread enthusiasm  for  industrial  impro\'cmcnt  which  this  country 
shared  with  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.''  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  the  American  Philosophical  Societ\'  were  gi\ing  articulate  and 
concrete  expression  to  this  enthusiasm  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centur)-.io  Philadelphia,  the  leader  in  the  movement, 
organized  at  least  one  public  enterprise,  the  United  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  functioned  between  1775  and  1778.  .Mthough  the 
company  failed,  it  made  a significant  contribution  to  industrial 
histor)'.^! 

Whth  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  manufacturing  necessarily 
took  on  larger  proportions,  and  during  the  early  years  of  nationhood  it 

• James  Swank,  ProgresAve  Pcnnrylvnnia  (Philadelphia,  1908)  , 182-83;  Fletcher, 
“The  Expansion  of  the  .-Xpriciiltural  Frontier,”  Pennyylvatiia  History,  XVIII  (1951), 
119;  James,  Ae;ricullural  Industry,  65;  J.  Cutler  .Andrews,  “A  Century  of  Urbaniza- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  1840-1910,”  Pennsylvania  History,  X (1943),  11.  United 
States,  ,4  Century  of  Population  Growth  . . . 1790-1900  (Washington,  1909) , 26, 
states:  “In  1900  the  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  was  only  about 
one-third  of  all  persons  gainfully  employed.” 

^J.  P.  Rrissot  de  Warvillc,  Xcw  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Per- 
formed in  17SS  (N’ew  York,  1792),  259-64. 

“James,  At^ricultural  Industry,  65. 

“Samuel  Rezncck,  "The  Rise  and  Early  Development  of  Industrial  Consciousness 
in  the  United  States,  1760-1830,"  Journal  of  Economic  and  Business  History,  IV 
(.-\ugust,  1932)  , 786. 

’“Benjamin  Franklin,  ",\  Proposal  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge  Among  the 
British  Plantations  in  .America,”  Smvth  (ed.)  , irritings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  II, 
228-32. 

"Rezncck,  “The  Rise  ...  of  Industrial  Consciousness  . . . ,”  Journal  of  Economic 
and  Bmincss  History,  IV  (August,  1932),  787;  American  Museum,  or  Universal 
Magazine.  V (June,  1789),  581-84;  J.  I..  Bishop,  A History  of  American  Manu- 
factures from  160S  to  1S60.  2 vols.  n’liiladclphia,  1861),  I.  385. 
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stimulated  an  awakening  industrial  consciousness  and  a demand  £or 
protection  against  foreign  competition.^^  The  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture clearly  formulated  the  position  of  the  State  as  a whole  with. respect 
to  the  nurturing  of  domestic  manufactures  in  the  preamble  to  the  State 
import  law  of  1785.  The  legislature  noted  that,  despite  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  “importation  of  European  goods”  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  Pennsylvania  industry  had  grown  to  such  a “consider- 
able extent  and  perfection”  that  “the  artizans  and  mechanics  of  this 
state  were  able  to  supply  in  the  hours  of  need  . . . large  quantities  of 
weapons  . . . ammunition  and  clothing,  without  which  the  war  could 
not  have  been  carried  on.  . . .”  Consequently,  the  legislature  deemed 
it  eminently  desirable  and  just  to  protect  native  manufactures  by  the 
imposition  of  “moderate  duties”  on  certain  imported  fabrics  and  manu- 
factures, though  they  conceded  that  European  products  “may  be 
afforded  at  cheaper  rates  than  they  can  be  made  here.  . . 

Resolutions  favoring  the  use  of  domestic  goods  were  adopted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  1787  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  Public  office- 
holders were  requested  to  pledge  themselves  to  wear  only  clothes  of 
American  manufacture  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Federal  Proces- 
sion, held  at  Philadelphia  in  1788  to  celebrate  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  to  parade  the  promise  of  the  new  industrial  methods. 
The  entire  Hewson  family,  the  parents  and  four  children,  were  carried 
on  a gigantic  float  drawn  by  ten  horses  and  forecast  the  coming  age  of 
mechanization  by  demonstrating  work  on  a variety  of  machines,  from 
carding  to  printing.^^ 

In  1790  Philadelphia  was  the  industrial  center  of  the  nation  with 
2,200  out  of  its  8,600  adult  males  engaged  in  manufactures.^®  The 
counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  also  had  developed  manufac- 

“ G.  D.  Luetscher,  “Industries  of  Pennsylvania  After  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  with  Special  Reference  to  Lancaster  and  York  Counties,”  German 
American  Annals,  I (March,  1903),  136-37;  Malcolm  R.  Eiselen,  The  Rise  of 
Pennsylvania  Protectionism  (Philadelphia,  1932),  11-14. 

'^Pennsylvania,  Statutes  at  Large,  XII,  99  (Act  of  September  20,  1785). 

American  Museum,  or  Repository,  II  (August,  1787),  166-67;  III  (January, 
1788) , 89. 

William  R.  Bagnall,  The  Textile  Industries  of  the  United  States,  1639-1810, 
2 vols.  (Boston,  1893),  I,  110. 

'“Tench  Coxe,  A View  of  the  United  States  of  America  (Philadelphia,  1794), 
228. 
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tures  whicli  compared  favorably  with  any  in  the  countrvd'  According 
to  an  enumeration  hy  Tench  Coxe  (ahoui  1787)  the  products  of  the 
State  included: 

meal  of  all  kinds,  ships  and  boats,  malt  liquors,  distilled  spirits, 
potash,  gun  powder,  cordage,  loaf-sugar,  pasteboard,  cards  and 
paper  of  ever)’  kind,  books  in  various  languages,  snulf,  tobacco, 
starch,  cannon,  musquets,  anchors,  nails  and  very  many  other 
articles  of  iron,  bricks,  tiles,  potters  ware,  millstones  and  other 
stone  work,  cabinet  work,  trunks  and  Windsor  chairs,  carriages 
and  harness  of  all  kinds,  corn-fans,  ploughs,  anil  many  other 
implements  of  husbandry,  sadlery  and  whips,  shoes  and  boots, 
leather  ol  various  kinds,  hosiery,  hats  and  gloves,  wearing  ap- 
parel, coarse  linens  and  woollens,  and  some  cotton  gooils, 
linseed  and  fish  oil,  wares  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  pewter,  lead, 
brass,  and  copper,  clocks  and  watches,  wool  and  cotton  cards, 
printing  types,  glass  and  stone  ware,  candles,  soapd** 

As  the  new  century  came  into  being,  Pennsylvania  continued  to 
maintain  its  position  of  industrial  supremacy.  I'hough  years  of 
unsettleil  conditions  firlloived  in  the  wake  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
the  State’s  standing  in  this  respect  remained  unimpaired.  No  other 
state  could  match  its  industries  in  number  anti  variety.’^  Mercantile 
capitalism  by  1815  had  already  passed  its  peak  in  the  Ihiited  States, 
and  specialization  had  already  gotten  under  way  tvhich  ivould  event- 
ually cause  the  dividing  iq)  of  the  many  functions  earlier  |)erformed 
by  the  merchants;  “exporters  uould  ship  abroad  bv  common  carriers 
rather  than  in  their  own  vessels,  banking  and  insurance  functions  would 
be  more  and  more  taken  over  bv  corporations  organized  for  those 
purposes,  and  manufacturing  ivould  be  carried  on  by  industrialists  who, 
concentrating  on  fabricating  or  processing,  would  leave  the  problems 
of  transporting,  financing,  and  marketing  to  others.’’-'^ 

\'irtually  every  section  of  the  State  contributed  to  the  process  of 
industrial  expansion.  .\s  early  as  1786  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  pro- 
claimed, with  prophetic  insight,  that  “This  town  must  in  future  time, 

.■imrrirau  Musfurn,  nr  rnh'rrsnl  Mnt’niiii/’,  XI  (Mav,  1792),  189. 

"‘Ibid.,  XI  (Icbniaiy,  1792),  40. 

\’ictor  .S.  C9ark,  History  of  Manufactures  in  the  United  States,  1607-1860, 
.8  \()ls.  INew  York,  1929)  , I,  21,')  If.;  retidi  Coxc.  .4  Statement  of  the  Arts  and 
.Manufactures  of  the  United  States  for  the  Year  ISIO  fl’liiladelphia,  1814),  7-8; 
John  Bristed,  Resources  of  the  United  States  of  America  (New  York,  1818),  64; 
Bishop,  .-Imerican  Manufactures,  II,  172-73. 

” George  R.  Tailor,  The  Transfyortation  Revolution,  I SI  5-1860  (New  York, 
I9')l),  1011. 
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be  a place  of  great  manufactory.  Indeed  the  greatest  on  the  continent, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world. Berks,  Chester,  and  Lancaster  counties  in 
the  east  and  Fayette,  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  and  Centre  counties  in  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  State  became  noted  for  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  of  iron  products.--  The  textile  industry,  though 
concentrated  in  Philadelphia  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  made  considerable  progress  in  Pittsburgh  after  the  War  of 
1812.-^  As  the  centers  of  industrial  concentration  at  this  time,  it  was 
logical  that  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines  should  have  been  under- 
taken in  these  two  cities.  In  1843  Charles  Trego  noted  that  the 
reputation  of  these  machines  had  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  and  that  “the  traveller  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  even 
in  England  . . . finds  the  word  Philadelphia  engraved  upon  the  side  [of] 
the  locomotive  engine  which  has  drawn  him  with  extraordinary  velocity 
and  safety  over  the  rail  roads  of  those  distant  countries.”-^  Though 
numerous  other  industries  prospered  and  grew  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  will  suffice  to  note  that  the  glass  and  particularly 
the  coal  industry  achieved  positions  of  major  importance  in  the 
economy  of  the  country.-^ 

This  remarkable  industrial  expansion  continued  with  but  momentary 
interruptions  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  When  the  twentieth 
century  dawned,  Pennsylvania  had  clearly  established  its  industrial 
pre-eminence  in  the  nation.  It  was  the  leader  of  all  the  states  in  coal 
mining,  coke  manufacture,  and  iron  and  steel  produced.  The  State 
was  second  only  to  New  Jersey  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  products. 
In  1890  Pennsylvania  ranked  first  in  the  total  output  of  woolen  and 
worsted  goods.  The  value  of  its  leather  products  in  1900  was  $55,615,- 

^ Pittsburgh  Gazette,  .\tigtist  26,  1786. 

-- Liietsclier,  ‘‘Industries  of  Pennsylvania  . . . ,”  German  American  Annals, 
I ('March,  1903)  , 138  ff.;  John  B.  Pearse,  A Concise  History  of  the  Iron  Manu- 
facture of  the  American  Colonies  up  to  the  Revolution , and  of  Pennsylvania 
Ihitil  the  Present  Time  (Philadelphia,  1876)  , 1,71;  Janies  M,  .Swank,  History  of 
the  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  All  Ages,  and  Particularly  in  the  United  States  from 
Colonial  Times  to  1S9I  (Philadelphia,  1892),  191-203;  .Arthur  C.  Bining,  Pemtsyl- 
vania  Iron  Manufacture  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Harrisburg,  1938),  182-83, 
187-92. 

Edwin  T.  Freedlev,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manufactures  (Philadelphia,  1878), 
233;  William  A.  Sullivati,  The  Industrial  Worker  in  Pennsylvania,  lSOO-18-fO 
(Harrisburg,  1977)  , 18-23. 

-^Charles  B.  Trego,  A Geography  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1843),  325. 

“See  Howard  N.  Eavenson,  First  Century  and  a (Quarter  of  American  Coal 
Industry  (Pittsburgh,  1942),  passim;  Hazard’s  United  States  Commercial  and 
Statistical  Register,  III  (December,  1840)  , 375;  Isaac  Harris,  Business  Directory 
of  Pittsburgh  (Pittsburgh,  1841),  117. 
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009,  as  compared  with  S201.0:5S,127,  tlic  value  ol  tlic  counuy’s  entire 
output.  Al  the  turn  of  the  century  it  led  every  other  state  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  it  was  exceeded  only  by  New  York  in  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals.  By  the  census  of  1900  it  ranked  fourth 
among  the  states  in  the  total  value  of  its  paper  production.  Up  until 
1895  it  produced  more  oil  than  any  other  state.  In  1905  it  had  -IG  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  nation’s  natural  gas  production.  ,\t  the 
same  time  it  led  all  the  states  in  the  production  of  jsortland  cement. 
It  was  also  first  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tiles.  Pennsylvania 
tv  as  the  first  state  to  establish  a plant  exclusi\'elv  for  the  manufacture 
of  locomoti\’es,  and  the  Baldwin  Locomoti\e  W orks  became  the  largest 
in  the  world.  It  built  more  railroad  cars  than  anv  other  state,  and  it 
was  a pioneer  in  the  building  of  iron  ami  steel  ships.-'’’ 

This  phenomenal  growth  woidd  not  have  been  jmssible  had  it  not 
been  accomjjanied  Iw-  re^■olutionary  changes  in  the  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. Colonial  .Americans  traveled  by  boat  or  horse.  Many  persons 
owned  neither  carriages  nor  wagons;  consequently,  much  of  the  popula- 
tion had  no  need  for  wagon  roads.-'  The  fe^v  roads  that  existed  were 
well-nigh  impassable.  John  Fanning  Watson  reported  an  eyewitness 
account  (c.  1750)  of  the  difficidties  teamsters  encountered  on  what  was 
comparati\ ely  a good  highway,  the  OUl  A^ork  Road:  “It  ^vas  freejuent 
to  see  there  [.stc]  horses  struggling  in  mire  to  their  knees.”  At  times 
the  drivers  set  up  a stake  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to  warn  oil 
wagons  from  the  quicksand  pits.  Sometimes  thev  took  down  fences, 
and  made  new  roads  through  the  fields.”--^ 


Following  the  Whir  of  Independence  it  became  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  trans-.Allegheny  settlements  would  languish  for  want  of 
adeejuate  transportation  and  communication  facilities  with  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State.  General  AV^ashington  warned  in  1781  not  only  of 
a loss  of  trade  to  Philadelphia  but  also  of  the  possibility  of  a ])olitical 
schism  developing  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the 
State  unless  a system  of  internal  improvements  svas  effected. 20 


Stimulated  by  a coterie  of  leading  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who  in 
1789  formed  a "Society  for  Promoting  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and 
Inland  Navigation,”  the  legislature  incorporated  (.April  10,  1791)  the 


*’ .Swank.  Progreasive  Pennsylvania,  174-82. 

^United  Statc.s,  A Century  of  Population  Growth,  21. 

“"W'atson,  Annals,  I,  257. 

”J.  Lee  Hartman,  "Pennsylvania’s  Grand  Plan  of  Post-Revolutionary  Internal 
Improvement,"  PMHB,  LX\’  (1941),  445. 
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Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Turnpike  Road  Company. The  Lancas- 
ter Turnpike,  completed  in  1794,  by  its  excellence  and  profits  hastened 
the  building  of  toll  roads,  so  that  by  1815  reasonably  good  roads  con- 
nected the  chief  commercial  centers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.'  After 
1815  turnpikes  were  extended  westward.  About  1,800  miles  of  turn- 
pike had  been  constructed  by  1821,  and  the  high  point  of  mileage  in 
the  State  came  in  1832,  with  about  2,400  miles  of  toll  road.  Much  of 
this  improvement  was  made  possible  by  the  State’s  liberality.  Of 
approximately  $6,000,000  which  had  been  invested  in  turnpike  com- 
panies in  Pennsylvania  by  1822,  about  two-thirds  had  come  from 
individuals  and  about  one-third  from  the  State  treasury.^^ 

Transportation  by  toll  road,  however,  was  both  costly  to  the  shipper 
and  financially  unrewarding  to  the  turnpike  company.  Before  water- 
ways were  dug,  the  freight  cost  per  ton  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia, 
a distance  of  approximately  ninety  miles,  was  as  high  as  $28.00.  By 
canal  and  slack  water  the  charges  dropped  to  a little  over  three  dollars, 
or  to  about  one-ninth  the  original  cost.  'With  the  building  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  Philadelphia  merchants,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  trade  with  the 
West,  began  to  agitate  for  a competing  waterway  to  Pittsburgh.  Sweep- 
ing aside  all  opposition,  Pennsylvania  began  her  intensive  canal  build- 
ing program  in  1826.  Extending  the  Union  Canal,  which  already 
connected  Philadelphia  with  the  Susquehanna  River,  the  Main  Line 
Canal  was  constructed  and  opened  over  its  entire  length  to  Pittsburgh 
in  1834.32 

Once  having  embarked  on  a canal-building  program  with  State  funds, 
the  Commonwealth  proceeded  to  spend  money  lavishly  on  a whole 
system  of  artificial  waterways.  Writing  in  1831,  Mathew  Carey  de- 
clared: “.  . . every  person  who  has  at  heart  the  honour  of  Pennsyl- 

vania must  feel  proud,  that  she  rises  to  a height  which  has  never  been 
equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world;  as  no  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
has  ever  expended  so  much  money,  on  such  vast  useful  improvements 
in  the  same  space  of  thne.”^^  Pennsylvania,  in  her  effort  to  compete 
with  New  York,  spent  more  money  on  new  canals  than  any  other  state. 

‘"Ibid.,  446;  Charles  E.  Sohl,  “Early  Transportation  in  the  Philadelphia  Area,” 
Old  York  Road  Historical  Society,  Bulletin,  XI  (November,  1947)  , 7. 

“‘Taylor,  Transportation  Revolution,  17-18,  23;  Hazard’s  Register,  II,  (November 
22,  1828),  292. 

““Sohl,  “Early  Transportation  Old  York  Road  Historical  Society, 

Bulletin,  XI  (November,  1947),  9;  Taylor,  Transportation  Revolution,  27-28,  43-44. 

“Mathew  Carey.  Brief  View  of  the  System  of  Internal  Improvement  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1831),  28. 


2.')2  IIICrllER  /.DCCATJOX  IX  rEXXSYU  AXlA 

In  I8(i0  Henry  Poor  estimated  the  total  expenditure  on  piddic  works 
to  be  5H5,80(),0n0.'''>' 

I liougli  the  turnpikes  and  canals  contidnited  considerably  to  the 
pioniotion  ol  comineice  and  industry,  the\  could  b\  no  means  compete 
tvith  the  moie  eflicient  and  less  expensice  means  ol  trans])ortation,  the 
laihoad.  Pennsylvania  soon  became  an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
construction  ol  railroads.  P>eginning  with  many  short  leeder  lines 
leading  fiom  coal  mines  to  nearby  canals  and  ri\ers,  longer  roads  tvere 
built  leading  directly  from  large  centers,  ]xirticularly  Philadelphia,  to 
and  through  the  huger  coal  fields.  In  IS,'!')  the  Commonwealth  financed 
the  const!  lie  tion  of  a railroad  horn  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  as  an 
alteinate  to  the  canal  route  up  the  .Sc  hu\lkill  to  Reading  and  then  to 
Mverstown  and  down  the  Swatara.  This  combination  of  railroad 
and  canal  was  commonly  called  the  Main  Line,  a name  which  has 
pcisistcd  to  the  present  clay.  The  following  sear  the  completion  of 
the  l’hiladel])hia  and  Irenton  Railroad  j)rovidcd  a diicct  route  be- 
tCNCen  Philadelphia  and  Xetv  Tork  harbor.  In  IS'Jf)  an  important  cotil 
railroad,  the  Philaclelj)hia  and  Reading,  evas  in  conijilcie  operation 
between  the  two  cities  lor  which  it  was  named.  In  a little  more  than 
ten  years  the  railroad  inclustiy  "had  groevn  from  an  infant  to  a giant.” 
Thus  by  18()0,  a railroad  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Quebec  recjuired 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  and  less  than  one-third  the  time 
(hat  the  same  trijj  did  in  18K),  using  a combination  of  steamboat 
and  stage.^"’ 

Other  factors  contributed  to  Pennsyhania’s  pre-eminence  as  the 
industrial  leader  of  the  country.  Philadelphia  admitted  no  ccptal  as 
the  financial  center  of  .\mcrica  ujr  to  the  ISlO’s.  Here  were  found  the 
Rank  of  North  America,  the  first  and  then  the  second  Hank  of  the 
Tnitctl  States,  the  Hank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Stephen  Cirarcl’s  bank- 
ing house,  .\ltcr  the  passage  of  the  general  bank  act  of  18H, 
thirty-seven  new  banks  tvcrc  established,  which  stimulated  industrial 
expansion  and  credit,  and  began  a caiccr  of  bad  practices  that  soon 
had  Pennsylvania  business  in  a turmoil.'*'’ 

lavlor,  Trnn^ljorlntion  Rrvolutimi.  Ci:  Ilrnn-  Poor,  Ifi.sinry  of  the,  Rail- 
ronr1<,  and  Conah  of  the  Vuitrd  Stntrs  (New  ^'ork,  I860)  , 5,s8. 

Solil,  'T.arlv  Tran.sportaiion  . . . ,"  Old  York  Road  Historical  .Society,  Rulleliti, 
XI  (November.  1017),  10;  Swank,  Rrngrrssive  Pennsylvania,  1.62-53;  Taylor,  Trans- 
portation Revolution,  78-70,  141. 

"Wavland  t.  Dimawav,  A HiAnry  of  Pennsylvania  (New  York,  1050),  604; 
Klein.  Penns\lx'ania  Polities,  22. 
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Large-scale  corporations  were  being  formed  as  devices  lor  carrying 
on  business  which  would  gradually  reduce  the  areas  in  which  unin- 
hibited competition  could  llourish.  Prior  to  1815,  only  five  charters 
were  issued  to  Pennsylvania  manufacturing  corporations;  eighty-one 
establishments  were  incorporated  between  the  years  1815-1850,  and 
ninety-three  in  the  single  decade  185 1-1 860. Following  the  Civil  \Var, 
industry  generally  traversed  the  path  blazed  by  America’s  hrst  cartel, 
the  Anthracite  Association  of  Pennsylvania.  As  business  grew  bigger, 
corporations  became  more  powerful  and  more  demanding.  Though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  turn  the  clock  back  by  making  competition 
compulsory  through  the  establishment  of  agencies  like  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  America  still  seeks  solutions  for  curbing  the 
power  of  huge  industrial  combinations.^^ 

Pennsylvania’s  financial  and  industrial  progress,  though  tremendous, 
did  not  describe  a continuous,  ascending  continuum.  Serious  disloca- 
tions periodically  halted  the  onward  march  of  industry.  The  Panic 
of  1819  so  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  economy,  particularly  in 
Philadelphia,  that  Mathew  Carey  was  constrained  to  write:  “that  with 

advantages  equal  to  any  that  Heaven  has  ever  bestowed  on  any  nation, 
we  exhibit  a state  of  things  at  which  our  enemies  must  rejoice— and 
our  friends  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes. Niles’  Weekly  Register 
described  the  almost  untenable  situation  under  which  artisans  labored: 
“Hatters,  shoe-makers,  and  taylors,  and  even  blacksmiths,  whose  work 
seemed  to  be  indispensable,  have  lost,  in  general,  much  of  their  former 
businesses— from  a fourth  to  one  half.’’^® 

Following  the  classical  pattern  of  recession,  depression,  recovery, 
and  prosperity,  the  economy  periodically  suffered  the  ravages  of  the 
first  two  as  the  nineteenth  century  advanced.  In  1837  a banking  and 
commercial  crisis  temporarily  halted  the  expansionist  trend  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  an  even  more  severe  depression 
in  1839.  Unemployment  and  general  distress,  the  inevitable  products 
of  economic  crises,  accompanied  the  Panic  of  1857,  and  the  succeeding 

Thomas  C.  Cochran.  “Business  Organization  and  the  Development  of  an  In- 
dustrial Discipline,”  Harold  F.  'Williamson  (ed.)  , The  Growth  of  the  American 
Economy  (New  York,  1944)  , 306-10;  IVilliam  Miller,  “.A  Note  on  the  History  of 
Business  Corporations  in  Pennsylvania,  1800-1860,”  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Economica, 
LV  (November,  1940),  156-r)8. 

**AIarvin  IV.  Schlegel.  ".America's  First  Cartel,”  Permaylvania  History,  XIll 
(1946),  1-16. 

‘^Addresses  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  National 
Industry  (Philadelphia,  1819) , v. 

Niles’  Weekly  Register,  XVIll  (.April  15,  1820),  115. 
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dislocations  of  1873  and  1893d*  5’ct,  so  rich  were  the  State’s  resources 

and  so  strongly  entrenched  were  its  industries  that  panics,  crises,  ami 
periodic  dislocations  could  momentarily  interrupt  but  scarcely  halt 
the  ascending  progress  of  the  economy. 

2.  SOCI.-VI.  MoHILIIT  and  STR.ATIFIC.VnON 

Keeping  pace  with  the  growth  ot  industrialization  and  supplying 
the  human  base  upon  which  it  depended  for  continued  life  and 
expansion,  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  increased  from  133, (ill  in 
1790  to  6,302,1  15  in  1900.*-  The  bulk  of  the  population  in  1800 
resided  in  twelve  counties  east  of  the  .Mlegheny  mountain  barrier. 
Even  in  1830,  this  dozen  of  the  then  existing  fifty-one  counties  con- 
tained half  the  State’s  inhabitants.  Such  concentration  of  numbers 
could  scarcely  fail  to  place  its  mark  upon  virtually  every  part  of  that 
region’s  life.  Philip  S.  Klein  states:  "Socially  it  fostered  rapid  urbani- 
zation with  its  consecpient  division  of  labor  and  development  of  classes 
based  upon  wealth  and  occupation  . . . economically  it  brought  about 
that  conlluence  of  wealth  which  is  the  starting  point  for  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprise;  jjolilically  it  provitled  the  raw  material  for 
the  building  of  efficient  party  machinery.  . . 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  ])henomenon  arising  out  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  [lopulaiion  ivas  the  emergence  of  the  city.  In  1790  only 
one  Pennsylvania  city,  Philadelphia,  had  a population  in  excess  of 
8,000.  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  was  a small  frontier  settlement  with 
a population  estimated  in  1796  at  from  eight  hundred  to  fourteen 
hundred  people."  By  1900  .Vllegheny,  Pittsburgh,  Reading,  Harris- 
burg, Erie,  Scranton,  and  Wilkes-Barre,  as  well  as  Philadelphia,  had 
far  surpassed  the  50,000  mark.'''’  In  1820,  only  about  one-sixth  of 
Pennsylvania’s  slightly  more  than  a million  inhabitants  lived  in 
communities  that  could  be  considered  urban.  Ilowever,  the  subse- 
rjuent  national  trend  towards  urbanization  was  esjjecially  marked  in 
Pennsylvania.  Only  17.9  per  cent  of  the  residents  of  the  State  in  1840 

“Ta^lor,  Trausportntinn  Revolution,  311  (T.;  .Austin  Fi.  Hutcheson,  "Philadelphia 
niui  the  Panic  of  18.')7,”  Pennsylvania  History,  III  (1936),  193. 

“ United  States,  A Century  of  Population  Growth,  57. 

Klein.  Pennsylvania  Politics,  3-4. 

“Jolin  Geise,  "Houseliold  Technology’  of  the  ^Vestern  Frontier,”  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Magazine,  X (.April,  1927)  , 86. 

United  States,  A Century  of  Population  Growth,  78. 
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lived  in  incorporated  communities  of  2,500  or  more;  by  1940  the 
percentage  was  66.5.^® 

The  existing  class  distinctions,  already  noted  in  the  provincial  period, 
were  sharpened  by  the  processes  of  rapid  industrialization  and  urbani- 
zation. The  wealthy  continued  to  enjoy  the  social  privileges  which 
riches  afford.  Philadelphia  after  the  Revolution  became  the  social  as 
well  as  the  political  capital  of  the  nation.  “Crowds  of  foreigners  of 
the  highest  rank,”  wrote  Mary  Allen,  “poured  into  Philadelphia,  and 
Ministers  with  their  suites  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  came  to  bow  to 
Washington  and  the  Republic.  . . The  extreme  gaiety  of  the 

Quaker  City  both  taxed  the  energies  and  titillated  the  fancies  of 
social  butterflies.  “I  have  not,”  wrote  Mary  Binney,  “one  minute  to 
spare  from  French,  music,  balls,  and  plays.  Oh  dear,  this  dissipation 
will  kill  me!  for  you  must  know  our  social  tea  drinkings  of  one  or  two 
friends  is  an  assembly  of  two  or  three  hundred  souls. 

Less  opulent  but  quite  as  diverting  were  the  amusements  provided 
for  the  rising  middle  class  composed  of  minor  executives,  clerks,  profes- 
sional men,  and  small  entrepreneurs.  After  the  War  of  1812  American 
“Vauxhalls”  began  to  make  their  appearance,  to  satisfy  the  appetites 
of  gourmets  and  to  cater  to  the  histrionic  tastes  of  theater  lovers.  The 
fine  “ladies  in  high-waisted  frocks  and  the  beaux  in  white  beaver 
‘toppers,’  brass-buttoned  blue  ‘swallow-tails’  and  saffron-colored 
nankeen  pantaloons”  could  “see  and  be  seen”  as  they  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  mild  entertainment.  These  “Vauxhalls”  offered  an  outlet 
“for  their  innate  peacock  instinct”  and  supplied  life  in  the  city  with 
much  of  its  sparkle.^^ 

Contrasted  with  the  pleasant  diversions  of  the  economically  fortunate 
was  the  harsh  lot  of  the  poor,  whose  ranks  were  constantly  being 
augmented.  The  number  of  paupers  in  Philadelphia  had  increased 
greatly  after  the  War  of  1812.®°  Citizens  whose  social  conscience  had 
been  pricked  by  the  rising  tide  of  pauperism  appointed  committees 

Klein,  Pennsylvania  Politics,  8;  United  States,  Sixteenth  Census,  1940,  II, 
Population,  Part  6 (IV'ashington,  1943),  13;  .\ndrews,  Century  of  Urbanization 
in  Pennsylvania,  1840-1940,”  Pennsylvania  History,  X (1943),  11. 

Quoted  in  Anne  H.  ^Vharton,  Social  Life  in  the  Early  Republic  (Philadelphia, 
1902),  30. 

^Hbid.,  32-33. 

"Joseph  Jackson,  “Vauxhall  Garden,”  PMHB,  LVII  (1933),  289-90;  Harold  D. 
Eberlein  and  Cortland  V.  Hubbard,  ‘‘The  .\merican  ‘VauxhalP  of  the  Federal  Era,” 
tbid.,  LXVIII  (1944)  , 150. 

“Othneir  A.  Pendleton.  “Poor  Relief  in  Philadelphia,  1790-1840,”  ibid.,  LXX 
(1946),  164. 
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lo  iiivc'>li;^.ac  its  (.uiscs.  Ccjiiiraiy  to  tlic  widely  heli.1  l)clicl  (a  bclicl 
wliich  h.is  its  cm  lent  supportci  sj  that  ])o\cit)  is  l.iigely  attributable 
to  idleness,  intenipei ante,  and  illness,  .i  eoinniittee,  ot  which  Mathew 
C.aiey  w.is  a ineniber,  lonnd  (1829)  that  seamstresses,  spcjolers,  spinners, 
and  similar  workers  were*  greath  underpaid.  .Mthongh  distress  was 
cansed  by  think  in  some  eases,  it  was  not  resironsible  even  tor  hall 
the  misery  snilered  by  the  poor.  Coiisetpieiuh , the  tommittee  recom- 
mended "that  wages  be  raised,  that  more  employment  be  jrrovided, 
that  a society  lor  bettering  the  condition  ol  the  poor  be  established, 
anti  that  more  money  be  gi\en  to  the  existing  charitable  societies."^* 

In  18o0  Caiey  tlescribed  the  contlitions  nntler  which  large  segments 
ol  the  lactory  population  livetl.  He  spoke  ot  \isiting  a lamily  with 
two  small  chiltlrcn,  all  ot  tvhom  livetl  in  a single  room  bereft  of  all 
Inrnitnre  sa\e  “a  miserable  bctl,  cot  crctl  tvith  a pair  of  raggctl  blankets.” 
Both  chiltlren,  he  ctmtinnetl,  “tvcrc  destitute  of  shoes  and  stockings. 
I'he  Younger  Child  had  had  its  hands  and  feet  severely  frost-bitten. 
. . Nor  was  this  contlition  jictniiar  to  Philatlelphia  alone.  A 

Pittsburgh  physician,  testilying  belore  a Pennsylvania  .Senate  committee 
investigating  factory  working  contlitions,  spoke  of  the  j)overty-stricken 
snrroinulings  in  which  the  chiltlren  of  tvorkers  livetl.  "Factory  children 
generally,”  he  said,  “live  in  . . . narrotv,  ill-vcntilatetl  lanes,  alleys,  anti 
back  yartls  ...  in  oltl  frame  houses  tvherc  the  atmosphere  is  . . . highly 
impregnatctl  with  pntritl  miasmata,  arising  from  the  ollals  of  a crowded 
anti  miserable  j)opidation— each  family  ha\  ing,  in  many  instances,  only 
a single  room  lor  all  the  purposes  ol  life.’’''-'* 

Class  lines,  however,  tvcrc  not  so  rigitl  as  tt)  coiulemn  all  tvorkers 
to  a life  ot  perpetual  tlegi adation.  Fven  priftr  to  the  Revolution, 
J.  Hector  St.  John  tie  Crevetoeur  wrote  of  a iJecnliar  tjuality  or  spirit, 
a kind  of  indcijentlencc  and  rcsourcefidness,  which  he  fotmd  tyjjical 
of  Americans.'’*  Commenting  on  the  .American  character,  Hc/.ekiaii 
Xiles  emphasi/ed  (1815)  the  "almost  universal  ambition  lo  get  for- 
xeard,"  noting  that  "in  Fngland  it  is  ‘once  a journeyman  weaver  always 
a journeyman  weaver.’  " On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out,  in  the 
Ibiited  States  “one  halt  of  our  tveakhy  men,  over  45  years  of  age,  were 

’■'Ibid.,  KiS-fiO;  Hazard'^  Rri^i.strr.  Ill  iI829),  228-20. 

Ouoted  in  .Sulliv.Tii,  hidu.slriid  ll'nrhrr,  .'ll. 

” Ouotcfi.  ibid.,  32. 

“ J.  Hccior  .Si.  John  dc  ('.rcvciocur,  LrUers  from  an  American  Farmer  . . . 
(riiiladcl[)li ia,  1703)  , 18  ff. 
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once  common  clay  laborers  or  journeymen,  or  otherwise  very  humble 
in  their  circttmstances  when  they  began  the  world. 

lire  failure  ot  wage  earners  prior  to  the  Civil  ^\hn  to  maintain 
national  trade  union  organizations"*'^  and  to  develop  a class  conscious- 
ness was  due  in  large  part  to  this  pervading  spirit  of  individuality 
which  characterized  Americans  generally.  Edgar  Cale  observed  that 
“the  strength  of  the  private  property  concept,’’  “the  extreme  fluidity 
of  the  social  order,”  and  “the  existence  of  much  unoccupied  land  in 
the  West”  militated  both  against  the  growth  of  class  consciousness  and 
the  solidarity  of  the  trade  union  movement.  At  the  same  time  he 
noted  that  the  existence  of  unoccupied  western  lands  as  a factor  con- 
tributing to  class  mobility  was  more  psychological  than  real.  Cale 
insisted  that  “the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  wholesale 
migration  in  time  of  depression  were  several:  cost  of  equipment  for 

the  journey,  cost  of  sustenance  during  the  journey,  cost  of  obtaining 
good  land,  lack  of  farming  experience,  physical  unpreparedness  for 
a new  type  of  life.”^" 

With  the  flowering  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  industrial  population, the  chasm  between  capital 
and  labor  widened.  Great  wealth  on  the  one  hand  (Philadelphia  in 
1858  claimed  twenty-five  millionaires)  ivas  contrasted  with  widespread 
impoverishment  on  the  other.^f  Pennsylvania  now  typified  a social 
order  made  up  of  the  usual  three  classes  of  capitalistic  society:  a small 
upper  class  of  old,  wealthy  families  and  a few  nouveau  riche;  a larger 
middle  class  composed  of  lower-echelon  executives,  professional  men, 
clerks,  and  small  businessmen;  and  a lower  class  comprising  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.®'’ 

3.  Political  Life 

The  right  of  self-determination,  established  by  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  American  Revolution,  carried  with  it  the  responsibility  for 

^Niles’  Weekly  Register,  IX  (December  2,  1815),  238-39. 

“Sullivan,  Industrial  Worker,  118. 

Edgar  B.  Cale,  The  Organization  of  Labor  in  Philadelphia,  1850-1870  (Phila- 
delphia, 1940),  7-11,  104-105. 

“According  to  ETnited  States.  A Century  of  Population  Growth,  128.  the  swelling 
tide  of  immigration  resulted  in  large  annual  increments  to  Pennsylvania’s  popula- 
tion from  1850  to  1900. 

“Freedley,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manufactures,  128  n.;  Edwin  T.  Freedley,  Op- 
portunities for  Industry  and  the  Safe  Investment  of  Capital  (London,  1859),  51-52; 
Charles  A.  Beard  and  Marv  R.  Beard,  The  Rise  of  American  Cwilhation,  2 vols. 
(New  York,  1927),  II,  393-99. 

“Cale,  Labor  in  Philadelphia,  (i. 
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(Icnionbirating  the  capacity  to  govern.  Under  the  Constitution  ol  177G, 
tlie  pcojde  ot  Pennsylvania  clearly  exhibited  their  ability  to  conduct 
the  political  allairs  tvithout  engaging  in  sanguinary  strile  and  without 
degenerating  into  anarchy.  'Phis  was  accomplished,  up  to  the  time 
ol  the  establishment  ol  the  lederal  government,  without  the  benefit 
of  clearly  defined  political  parties. Lacking  a tvell-organi/.ed  group 
of  wealthy  aristocrats  capable  of  exerting  an  inlluence  so  powerful 
as  to  curb  opposition,  the  State’s  principal  political  factions,  often 
seemingly  unaware  of  external  conditions,  fought  their  battles  along 
local  lines. 

After  1793,  when  jrolitical  divisions  had  begun  to  crystallize,  party 
oigani/ations  and  alignments  centered  around  the  (juestion  of  addi- 
tional federal  aetjuisitions  of  power.  The  Federalists  supjiorted  the 
llamiltonian  program  and  the  Washington  administration.  In  the 
main,  they  “feared  a possible  resurgence  of  democracy  that  might  oust 
the  rich,  well-born  and  educated  from  the  halls  of  government.”  Many 
of  them  disliked  the  violence  of  the  French  Revolution  and  later  were 
sympathetic  toward  the  British  in  their  war  with  France.  They  were 
largely  representative  of  the  State's  conservative  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  oj^ponents,  later  to  be  designated  as  Republicans,  were 
opposed  to  the  tenets  of  the  Fctleralists.  They  favored  the  French 
over  the  P>ritish  and  deplored  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  federal 
government  as  manifestations  of  the  aristocrats’  attempted  assumption 
of  power  and  as  being  incompatible  with  free  government.  They  were 
businessmen,  farmers,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  who  were  quite  as 
concerned  with  their  otvn  economic  and  social  advancement  as  were 
their  more  conservative  opponents.®^ 

The  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the 
Democratic  Repid)licans.  Their  doctrines  appealed  to  the  farmers 
and  urban  working  classes.'’'  Stressing  the  principles  of  popular  rule 
and  focal  autonomy,  the  party's  adherents  abounded  in  all  sections 
of  the  State  irrespective  of  geographic,  racial,  or  religious  divisions."^’ 
'I  he  hegemony  which  it  now  enjoyed,  despite  its  ambiguous  stand  on 

"'Ilarn-  Nf.  Tinkconi,  The  Republicans  and  Federalists  in  Pennsylvania,  1790- 
ISOI:  A Study  in  Rational  Stimulus  and  Focal  Response  (Harrisburg,  1950),  21. 

llcrnard  I'aV.  "F.arlv  Party  Machinery  in  the  United  States,"  PMHR,  LX  (193G)  , 
.381;  Tinkrom,  Republicans  and  Federalists,  21. 

‘^''Ibid.,  71. 

•“Sanford  tV'.  Higginhotliain.  The  Keystone  in  the  Democratic  Arch:  Pennsylvania 
Polities,  1S00-ISI6  (Harrisburg,  1952),  325-27. 

’‘-■Ibid.,  320-27. 
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the  tarifl  and  the  sectional  dissatisfactions  aroused  o\er  problems  of 
internal  improvement,  began  to  crumble  in  the  controversy  over  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States.®® 

Of  special  significance  in  the  late  1820’s  was  the  emergence  .of  labor 
as  a political  force.  True,  the  partisans  of  Jefferson  made  a strong  and 
effective  plea  for  the  support  of  the  people,  but  their  “appeal  was  to 
the  ‘masses’  against  the  ‘aristocracy’  of  riches,”  and  they  made  no 
specihc  plea  to  the  wage  earners.®'^  They  had  been  harassed  by  many 
economic,  political,  and  social  ills.  Their  unions  were  treated  as 
conspiracies;  and  those  who  struck  to  obtain  higher  wages  and  better 
working  conditions  w'ere  jailed.  Labor  felt  that  “the  abstract  ideal 
of  equality  had  failed  to  be  translated  into  a concrete  reality”  and 
that  “ ‘true  democracy  had  been  cheated  of  any  real,  substantial 
victory.’  ”®®  In  the  spring  of  1829,  the  Mechanic’s  Free  Press  charged 
that  “the  manner  in  which  the  memorials  of  the  working  people  have 
been  first  produced  in  the  councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and 
secondly  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  show  us  clearly  that  we 
may  expect  neither  favor  nor  affection,  neither  equal  laws  nor  justice 
from  any  political  party  who  may  ascend  into  power.”®® 

But  the  workingman’s  chief  complaint  was  the  inadequate  system 
of  education  provided  for  his  children.  There  were  the  private 
schools  for  the  wealthy;  but  there  were  only  the  hated  charity  schools 
for  the  sons  of  the  poor.  Labor  deplored  the  lack  of  a state-supported 
system  of  schools  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children,  while,  at  the  same  time.  State  subsidies  were  being  meted 
out  to  the  privately  controlled  colleges  and  universities.  “Funds  thus 
expended,  may  serve  to  engender  an  aristocracy  of  talent,  and  place 
knowledge,  the  chief  element  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged 
few;  but  can  never  secure  the  common  prosperity  of  a nation  nor  confer 
intellectual  as  well  as  political  equality  on  a people.’”^® 

Strengthened  by  organization  (in  1828  the  Mechanic’s  Union  of 
Trade  Associations  was  established  in  Philadelphia)  and  armed  with 

“ Klein,  Pennsylvania  Politics,  355-59. 

'^Charles  A.  Beard,  Economic  Origins  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy  (New  York, 
1915),  401. 

Sullivan.  Industrial  Worker,  162-63;  John  R.  Commons  et  al.  (eds.)  , A Docu- 
mentary History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  10  vols.  (New  York,  1958),  III, 
61  ff.,  236;  IV,  86-87,  273;  V,  20-21;  John  R.  Commons  et  al.,  History  of  Labour 
in  the  United  States,  2 vols.  (New  York,  1918),  I,  177. 

"“Philadelphia  Mechanic’s  Free  Press,  March  14,  1829. 

’’°lbid.,  February  20,  Julv  10,  1830;  Sullivan,  Industrial  Worker,  164-65. 

” Philadelphia  Mechanic’s  Free  Press,  October  25,  1828. 
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an  oigan  (the  Mechanic  s Irct  Fvess)  speaking  unequivocally  in  their 
interests,  the  ^vage  earners  geared  themselves  tor  intlependent  political 
action.  The  Working  Men’s  Partv  had  a place  on  the  ballot  in  Phila- 
delphiti  in  the  elections  of  1828.  .\lthough  its  sho\ving  in  this  initial 
attempt  was  a poor  one,  three  of  its  candidates  for  the  City  Assembly 
and  twelve  for  the  Ciommon  (iouncil  (candidates  who  were  also 
nominated  Ijy  the  Jacksnnians)  swept  into  office  on  the  basis  of  the 
national  tiiumph  ol  the  Democratic  ptirtv.'-  .\fter  the  elections  of 
182!)  the  Working  Men’s  Party  hekl  the  balance  of  power  in  Phila- 
deljrhia,  and  the  Alcchanic  s Fvec  Picss  boastetl;  “ I he  balance  of 
jjowei  has  at  length  got  into  the  hands  of  the  is'orking  people,  where 
it  pioperly  belongs,  anti  it  tvill  be  usetl,  in  future,  lor  the  general 
iveal.  Ihis  triumph,  however,  was  not  to  be  repeated.  The  party 
lost  its  position  ol  strength  alter  the  election  of  1830  anti  tlisappearetf 
Irom  the  jiolitical  stene  alter  1831.’^'  “Its  failure,’’  states  one  au- 
thoiity,  was  tlue  primarily  to  a combination  of  purelv  political  causes, 
namely,  the  workers  imdrility  to  ”play  the  game  of  politics’  and  the 
all  too  c.xcellcnt  actjuaintance  til  the  oltl  jrart\'  politicians  with  the 
‘tricks  of  the  game.’ 

The  Jacksonian  inliuence  continuetl  to  tlominate  the  political  scene 
in  Pennsylvania  tliroughout  the  remainder  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurv.  P>ut  a complex  of  economic  and  political  factors  were 
in  the  jirocess  of  maturing  which  were  soon  to  spell  the  end  of  the 
Democratic  party  s domination.  T he  lorthright  stand  of  the  newly 
organized  Republican  party  (the  party  tvas  first  organized  in  Pennsyl- 
vania at  a convention  held  in  Pittsburgh  .September  5,  18.3.3)  on  the 
(picstion  ol  slavery,  its  clear-cut  espousal  of  the  interests  of  the  State’s 
large  industrial  forces  and  its  unambiguous  position  'with  respect  to 
the  growing  demand  for  high  tariff  barriers  rendered  the  party  capable 
of  asserting  its  leadershij)  at  a moment  cjI  crisis.”*’  Such  a moment 
appeared  tvith  the  Panic  of  18.3/.  The  overthrow  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  the  crisis  ol  1837  had  consummated,  was  confirmed  by 

'^Sullivan.  Imlnshidl  Worker,  MA-lo. 

” Philadclpliia  Mrchruiic's  I-'rec  Press,  Octoher  17,  1829. 

'‘Sullivan,  Induslrial  Worker,  177-78. 

■"  ('.ominons.  History  of  Labour,  I.  12.7-2(3. 

•Ml  am  is  Cam  is.  The  Republican  Party:  A History  of  Its  Fifty  Years  Existence 
and  a Record  of  Its  Measures  and  Leaders,  185-l-190t,  2 vols.  (New  'Vork,  1904), 
1.  211  ff.;  Stanton  L.  Davis.  Pennsylvania  Politics.  1860-1863  (Cleveland,  1935), 
17-18;  Kiselcn,  Pennsylvania  Proteetionism , 272. 
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the  Republican  triumph  in  the  congressional  elections  oll858."^  Hence- 
forth, the  two-party  system  promised  to  be  as  characteristic  of  Penn- 
sylvania politics  as  it  was  to  become  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
politics  in  the  United  States  as  a whole.  * 

4.  Religious  Life 

The  right  to  maintain  and  propagate  any  religious  opinion  and  to 
celebrate  any  form  of  religious  worship  was  continued  by  the  Com- 
monwealth and  made  an  integral  part  of  the  fundamentaf  law  of  the 
State  in  the  Constitution  of  1776.’'^  This  freedom  of  religious  expres- 
sion stimulated  the  establishment  of  churches  and  contributed  to 
Pennsylvania’s  reputation  as  a sanctuary  for  denominational  diversity. 
Aside  from  the  Presbyterians,  who  exceeded  all  other  denominations 
in  the  number  of  churches  established  in  Philadelphia,  in  1796  the 
Episcopalians,  Quakers,  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Lutherans 
were  approximately  equal  in  the  number  of  their  houses  of  worship. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  form  a precise  chart  of  geographic  dis- 
tribution, available  sources  make  it  possible  to  note  that  by  the  decades 
of  the  1820’s  and  the  1830’s,  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  were  located 
principally  in  the  western  regions  of  the  State.  The  numerous  and 
active  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed  churches  were  centered  in 
the  German  counties.  Principally  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
but  also  in  other  sections,  were  hfty  or  sixty  Episcopal  churches.  The 
Quakers  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks, 
Montgomery,  Chester,  Delaware,  and  part  of  Lancaster.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  most  numerous  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Pittsburgh, 
especially  after  the  migration  of  Irish  to  the  west  to  work  on  the  new 
roads  and  canals.  Methodists  and  Baptists  w'ere  found  in  practically 
every  county  of  the  State,  but  predominated  in  the  interior  and  the 
West.  The  Moravians  were  particularly  strong  in  Northampton  and 
Lancaster  counties.  In  the  main,  there  were  few  incorporated  boroughs 
that  had  not  at  least  one  church  for  almost  every  important  denomina- 
tion or  creed. 

The  decades  following  the  mid-point  of  the  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  churches  established  by 
the  major  denominations.  Of  particular  significance  was  the  growth 

"•''Ibid.,  244-48. 

Article  II,  Declaration  of  Rights,  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1776. 

'^'■’Stephen’s  Phiindelphia  Directory,,  1796  (Philadelphia,  1796),  64-66. 

“Gordon,  Gazetteer,  sec  various  counties;  Hazard’s  Register,  IX  (18.S2),  264. 
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in  tlie  number  ol  adhererus  and  houses  ol  worship  of  the  Roman 
Catliolics.**!  Corresponding  rouglily  to  their  numerical  strength,  the 
various  denominations  were  active  in  founding  secondary  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  their  patrons.^*  Similarly,  they  were 
also  engaged  in  establishing  colleges  and  universities  as  their  resources 
jjcunitted  and  as  their  inclinations  and  needs  dictated.  I'hus,  those 


( lunches  which  were  well  established  and  tvhich  demanded  a trained 
cleig)  were  cpiick  in  promoting  institutions  ol  higher  education.  Con- 
ti aiiwise,  those  denominations  tvhich  opposed  a "hireling  priesthood," 
like  the  Quakers  and  the  German  Sectarians,  lagged  behiiul  the  others 


in  this  mo\ement.  I he  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  became  cjuite 
piolific  in  founding  colleges  and  universities  as  their  numbers  and 


strength  increased  after  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
\ irtually  all  the  denominational  colleges  and  universities,  as  will  be 
^ilOw•n  suljsecjnently,  were  influenced  by  the  secularizing  process 
promoted  by  lajjid  industrialization  and  by  the  growing  conviction 
that  higher  education  should  serve  the  secular  as  well  as  the  ecclesiasti- 


cal needs  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Institutions  of  higher  education  could  scarcely  remain  unaffected 
by  an  environment  characterized  by  the  vast  economic  and  social 
mutations  which  tiansfoimed  the  Cjommonwealth.  The  recjuirements 
of  a changing  society  demanded  corresponding  changes  in  the  orienta- 
tion and  program  of  the  State’s  colleges  and  universities.  Post- 
secondary  institutions,  if  they  ■were  to  survive,  could  hardly  refrain 
from  ])roviding  education  for  the  secular  and  the  mundane  as  well 
as  the  ecclesiastical  needs  of  society.  The  emerging  complex  industrial 
technology  retjuired  a scientifically  trained  personnel  capable  of  solv- 
ing its  problems  and  of  furthering  its  advance.  In  the  process  of 
meeting  this  demand,  existing  colleges  and  universities  gradually 
turned  from  their  original  preoccupation  ivith  producing  ministers  to 
tlie  secular  task  of  educating  for  society’s  earthly  occupations.  At  the 
same  time,  new  institutions  arose  whose  primary  concern  was  the  train- 
ing of  the  competent  technician.  It  is  this  trend  towards  the  seculariza- 
tion of  higher  education  that  the  ensuing  three  chapters  consider. 


"'United  States,  Sn/erUh  Cemus.  1S50  (Washington.  18.'53)  , 200-20,5;  United  States, 
Xhith  Cctiuis,  IS70,  I,  Population  HVashington.  1872),  552;  Edward  Channing, 
A fli^toij  of  the  United  States,  6 vols.  (\cw  York,  1005-1925),  V,  219-20. 
”Mulhern.  Secondary  Education,  20  IT.,  7f  ff.,  i09  TT.,  466-67. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  University  oj  Pennsyivania 

1.  The  College,  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia 

Fortified  by  a constantly  expanding  commerce,  the  beginnings  of 
native  industrial  enterprise,  and  the  rise  of  a gentry  whose  wealth  was 
based  upon  the  ownership  of  land,  Pennsylvania  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  possessed  sufficient  material  surpluses  and  resources 
to  enable  some  of  its  people  to  seek  the  cultural  pursuits  and  the 
higher  educational  advantages  they  had,  in  the  main,  hitherto  lacked. 
Increments  to  the  ^Jopulation  by  virtue  of  increased  immigration  and 
natural  causes  had  enlarged  the  base  from  which  secondary  and  higher 
schools  could  draw.  It  was  estimated  that  Philadelphia  had  a popula- 
tion in  1744  of  13,000,  and  that  the  Province  as  a whole  by  1750  con- 
tained more  than  150,000.^  At  the  same  time,  changes  in  the  religious 
composition  of  the  colony  had  taken  place.  The  Quakers  no  longer 
enjoyed  a numerical  superiority;  the  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  and  Re- 
formed now  constituted  the  majority  of  the  religious  community,  and 
they  vied  wdth  a vigorous  Episcopalian  minority  for  the  respect  and 
allegiance  of  the  people.-  In  this  atmosphere  there  was  a stirring  of 
religious  consciousness  sparked  by  the  eminent  evangelist  George 
Whitefield,  w'ho  on  one  occasion  had  so  impressed  Franklin  with  his 
preaching  that  he  emptied  his  pockets  of  the  silver  and  gold  he  car- 
ried instead  of  the  “coppers”  he  had  originally  intended  contributing 
to  the  collection.^ 

Interest  in  education  beyond  the  elementary  level  was  a natural, 
if  not  an  inevitable,  consequence  of  this  materially  advancing  and 
culturally  quickening  environment.  Perhaps  others  were  as  appalled 
at  the  dearth  of  educational  institutions  and  the  anti-intellectualism 
that  prevailed  as  was  Francis  Alison  when  he  arrived  in  the  New 
World.  He  wrote  in  1767:  “That  at  my  arrival  here  there  was  not  a 
College,  nor  even  a good  grammar  School  in  four  Provinces,  Maryland, 

^Watson,  Annals,  II,  404;  Dexter,  Estimates  of  Population,  18;  Mittelberger, 
Journey,  107. 

^ Perry,  Historical  Collections,  II,  207-208. 

’’ Franklin,  Autobiography,  120. 
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Pennsylvania,  Jersey  ic  Xew  \ ork,  bui  on  the  oilier  hand  all  y^  made 
any  jrreiensions  to  learning  were  brantled  as  letter  learnetl  Pharisees. 
. . Attempts  were  matle  by  religious  groups,  particularly  the  Quakers 
and  the  Presb\  lerians,  to  fdl  the  \oitl.  Put  these  attempts  were  sectarian 
in  nature,  aiul  appcaletl  to  and  were  Irecjuenietl  mainly  by  those  whose 
religious  persuasions  happened  to  coincide  evith  the  doctrines  held  by 
the  schools  ol  their  choice.  1 he  establishment  ol  a nonsectarian  in- 
stitution without  icligious  bias  or  orientatiem  awaited  the  genius  of 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

While  others  played  an  imjjoriani  role  in  the  founding  of  the 
.Vcacleniy  anti  C.haritable  Sclurol,  I ranklin  evas  its  thief  architect,  who 
tried  to  invest  it  with  an  educational  philosojrhy  that  had  evidently 
liecn  brewing  in  his  mind  since  his  apprenticeshijr  days,  when  he 
castigated  Harvard  College  and  cpiestioned  the  worth  of  the  attain- 
ments c;l  its  students.’  ,\s  early  as  1/13,  Lranklin  writes,  he  ‘'dretv  up 
.1  Projiosal  lor  establishing  an  .Academy”;  but  failing  to  obtain  the 
sercices  of  the  Reverend  .Mr.  Peters  to  sujrerintend  the  institution,  “I 
let  the  .Scheme  lie  a rvhile  doi inant.”'* 

.\t  the  ccmclusion  ol  the  war  with  !•  ranee,  marked  by  the  Treaty  of 
.'cix-la-C.haj/elle  (October  18,  1718),”  Franklin  was  tigain  able  to  turn 
his  fhoughts  ...  to  the  .Mlair  ol  establishing  an  .\caclemy.”  lie 
intciested  his  li  lends  in  the  plan  and  wrote  and  j/ublished  ;i  pamphlet 
entitled  Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania , 
which  he  distributed  gratis  as  a prelude  to  setting  ‘‘on  foot  a Sub- 
scription lor  opening  and  supporting  an  Academy.  . . 

1 hese  “Proposals”  rcllect  the  utilitarian  philosophv  of  a man,  “who 
is  less  concerned  with  the  golden  pavements  of  the  City  of  God  than 
that  the  cobblestones  on  (.hestnut  .Street  should  be  well  and  evenly 
laid,  cvho  trouiiles  less  tci  sa\e  his  soul  from  burning  hereafter  than 
to  protec  t his  neighbors’  houses  by  organizing  an  ellicient  fire-company. 

• • • f hey  proposed  a curriculum  which  emphasized  thejse  subjects 

‘ l.cllc'is  to  Slilfs,  December  12.  \~Ci~ . I'rnnklin  B.  Dexter  Ced.)  , Extracts 

froiii  the  Itiurraiirs  and  Other  ,\t isnilanirs  of  Ezra  Stiles  fSew  Haven,  1910),  431. 

‘’Ricliarcl  I’eters.  A Sermon  on  idneation.  Wherein  Some  Account  Is  Given  of 
the  Arademy  Estal)li\hed  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Preach'd  at  the  Opening 
Thereof,  on  the  Sn’cnth  Day  of  January.  17501  (I'bilacielpbia,  17.')l),  1.5,  lli.s- 
loiical  SocieiN  of  I’eiuisv  h .inia;  I liomas  Woody  Ced.)  , Educational  lieivs  of  lien- 
jamin  Eranhlin  i\ew  York  and  London,  1931),  103109, 

“Franklin,  .■lutohiography , 123-24. 

■ Richard  B.  Morris  (ed.)  , Encyclopedia  of  American  History,  2 vols  (,\ew  York 
1953),  I,  f)5, 

“Franklin,  .■iutobiography , 132. 

* I’.uringlon,  Colonial  .Mind.  17.S. 
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that  were  clearly  related  to  the  occupation  to  be  pursued;  lor,  said 
Franklin,  “it  would  be  rvell  if  they  could  be  taught  euery  Thing  that 
is  useful,  and  every  Thing  that  is  ornamental:  But  Art  is  long,  and 
their  Time  is  short.  It  is  therefore  propos’d  that  they  learn  those 
Things  that  are  likely  to  be  most  tiseful  and  ?nost  ornamental.  Regard 
being  had  to  the  several  Professions  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Though  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  an  English  education  com- 
prising writing,  arithmetic,  and  study  of  the  English  language,  history, 
and  geography,  Franklin,  no  doubt  as  a compromise  with  the  traditions 
and  feelings  of  his  time  and  as  a concession  to  many  of  those  associated 
with  him  in  the  enterprise,^!  made  no  objections  to  the  learning  of 
the  ancient  languages  by  those  whose  profession  ret|uired  it  or  whose 
interests  so  inclined  them.  At  the  same  time  he  urged  the  study  of 
modern  foreign  languages,  particularly  the  French,  German,  and 
Spanish  for  those  who  intended  to  become  merchants.  Franklin  con- 
cluded his  proposals  relating  to  curriculum  by  recommending  “Uni- 
versal History.  . . . Natural  History.  . . . Arbuthnot  on  Air  and  Aliment, 
Sanctorious  on  Perspiration,  Lemery  on  Foods.  . . . Gardening,  Plant- 
ing, Grafting,  Inoculating.  . . . History  of  Commerce  . . . Mechanical 

Philosophy.’’!^ 

On  November  13,  1749,  the  trustees  of  the  academy,  chosen  “with- 
out Regard  to  Dillerences  in  religious  Persuasions,’’  held  their  first 
recorded  meeting  and  adopted  their  “Constitutions  of  the  Publick 
Academy  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia’’  embodying  essentially  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Franklin  in  his  “Proj)osals.”!^  They  said: 

. . . nothing  can  more  effectually  contribute  to  the  Cultivation 
& Improvement  of  a Country,  the  Wisdom,  Riches,  and  Strength, 
Virtue  and  Piety,  the  Welfare  and  Happiness  of  a People,  than 
a proper  Education  of  Youth,  by  forming  their  Manners,  im- 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pensilvania 
(Philadelphia,  1749),  II,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  See  also  Leonard  \V'. 
Labaree  et  al.  (eds.)  , The  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (In  progress,  New  Haven, 
1959-),  III,  404. 

“Benjamin  Franklin.  ‘‘Observations  Relative  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Original 
Founders  of  the  Academy  in  Philadelphia,”  tVoodv  (ed.).  Educational  J’iews, 
192-228. 

'“Franklin,  Proposals.  11-2');  Labatee  et  al.  (eds.).  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
III,  404-18,  passim. 

la  Peters,  Sermon,  16:  College,  .\cademy  and  Charitable  School,  Minutes  of 
Trustees,  I,  November  13,  1749,  p.  1.  Footnote  references  to  this  institution  will 
hereafter  use  the  initials  C.A.C.  These  and  other  minutes  of  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  iis  predecessor  institutions  are  hied  in  the  Secretarv‘s 
Office  at  the  university. 
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buing  tlicir  tcmlcr  Minds  ivitli  Principles  of  Rectitude  and 
Morality,  instructing  them  in  the  dead  & living  Languages, 
particularly  their  Mother  Tongue,  and  all  useful  Branches  of 
liberal  Arts  and  Science.  . . 

At  the  same  meeting  the  trustees  ajjjjointed  a committee  “to  treat 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  ,\ew  liuilding,  about  taking  a part  of  it  for 
an  .Academy,  and  report  the  Terms  on  which  it  may  be  had  at  the 
next  meeting.’’^''  Funds  were  collected  and  subscriptions  pledged  in 
the  amount  of  “Eight  Hundred  Pounds  a Year  for  five  Years,”  much 
of  it  contributed  by  the  trustees  themselves.''’  Under  the  ]rcrsuasive 
inlluencc  of  F'ranklin’s  solicitations,  the  Common  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia agreed  to  contribute  two  hundred  ])ounds  towards  completing 
the  building  purchased  by  the  trustees;  to  give  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
for  five  years  “towards  supporting  a Charity  School  for  the  Teaching 
of  poor  children  Reading,  ^\’riting  and  Arithmetii  k“;  and  to  give 
fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  the  next  five  years,  provided  they  be 
enabled  to  nominate  and  send  “one  Scholar  Yearly  from  the  Charity 
School,  to  be  instructed  gratis  in  the  Academy.”'" 

Fully  a year  following  their  first  recorded  meeting  the  trustees  agreed 
to  ojien  the  academy  “on  the  seventh  Day  of  January  next.”  To  effect 
this  resolve  they  elected  Mr.  David  James  Dove  as  English  Master; 
Mr.  I heophilus  Gre^v,  “to  teach  Writing,  .Vrithmetick,  Merchants  Ac- 
counts, Algebra,  Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  all  other  Brandies  of 

'*  C .V.C;.,  Mimiic.s  of  I rustccs,  I.  \o\cnibcr  13,  I7!9,  p.  1. 

'■•Ibid.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  university,  on  the  basis  of  the  purchase 
of  this  building,  designed  in  1710  as  a pulpit  for  the  Reverend  George  Whilelield 
and  as  a charitv  school  ivhich  the  academy  trustees  agreed  to  effecluaie,  dates  its 
origins  from  1710.  'Ihose  ivho  hold  with  1719  as  the  proper  dale  of  founding 
argue  that  the  idea  of  an  academv  was  not  advanced  until  rranklin  published 
liis  ])roposals  in  1719;  that  no  charity  school  had  been  cotiducled  in  the  building 
until  the  acadeim  trustees  opened  one  in  17.')I;  and  that  James  Logan  had  offered 
the  trustees  a [>lot  of  groutul  upon  which  to  erect  the  academy  provided  it  be 
built  within  the  spare  of  fourteen  years.  Ibid.,  December  20.  1719,  p|).  1-2;  .August 
13,  17.71.  pp.  11-1.7.  .See  also  I’eters,  Sermon,,  1-1;  George  15.  Wood,  Early  History 
of  the  I'nivrrsity  of  Pennsylvania  from  Its  Origin  to  the  Year  1827  ('l’hiladel|)hia, 
1890).  9-12;  Montgomers,  History  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  112-10;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Catalogue  M893-91).  7;  Samuel  W.  Pennypackcr,  "The 
Utiiversitv  of  Pennsvivania  in  Its  Relations  to  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania,”  PMllli, 
XV  flS9l),  90-91;  Kdward  P.  Cheyney,  History  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
I7IO-I9IO  (Philadelphia,  19-10)  , -17-72;  Francis  N.  Thorpe,  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  L'nited  States.  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of 
Information,  No.  2 fWashington.  1892).  217-10. 

"’Peters,  Sermori,  10;  Watson,  ,'lnnals,  I,  -110. 

'’Philadelphia,  Minutes  of  Common  Cnuneil,  1701-1776  (Philadelphia,  18i7), 
July  31,  1750,  pp.  529-30. 
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the  Mathematicks”;  and  Mr.  Charles  Thomson  as  a “Tutor  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  School. “i*  Notices  of  the  opening  of  the  academy  were 
published  in  the  press,  and  the  school  held  its  formal  opening  exer- 
cises on  January  7,  1751. 

Deeming  it  expedient  to  perpetuate  their  trust  in  legal  form,  the 
trustees  requested  the  formulation  of  “a  Draught  of  a Charter  for 
incorporating  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  in  order  to  be  sent  over 
to  the  Proprietor  for  his  Approbation.”  The  proprietors  approved  the 
draft  of  the  charter  and  ordered  that  on  its  execution  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy.^®  On  July 
13,  1753,  in  the  presence  of  the  trustees,  the  Governor  incorporated 
“The  Trustees  of  the  Academy  and  Charitable  School  in  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,”  endowing  them  with  the  right  of  perpetual  suc- 
cession. The  charter  empowered  the  trustees  to  own  and  purchase 
property,  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  courts  of  law,  and  to  make  rules  and 
statutes  for  the  government  of  the  institution  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  then  in  force  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania.^^ 

The  expansion  of  the  academy  into  a college,  though  not  con- 
templated by  Franklin  in  his  “Proposals”  in  1749,  was  possibly  hinted 
at  by  the  trustees  in  the  adoption  of  their  “Constitution”  where  they 
aimed  to  lay  “A  Foundation  for  Posterity  to  erect  a Seminary  of 
Learning  more  extensive  and  suitable  to  their  future  Circumstances,”22 
and  was  certainly  envisioned  by  Peters  as  a prospective  of  the  future 
in  his  sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  academy  in  1751.  He 
spoke  of  the  lots  purchased  contiguous  to  the  new  building  as  con- 
taining sufficient  “Room  to  erect  a commodious  Square  of  Buildings 
to  accommodate  the  Students  with  Apartments  for  Lodgings,  and  all 
other  Conveniences,”  when  the  time  came  that  “a  regular  College  may 
be  thought  to  suit  the  Circumstances  of  the  Colony.”  Further,  in 
describing  the  academy  as  a “Collection  of  Schools  under  one  Roof,” 
he  stated:  “Yet  it  is  so  ordered  that  with  such  Additions,  as  on  Ex- 
perience of  its  great  Use  and  Benefit  may  be  reasonably  expected  will 
be  made  to  the  present  Fund,  it  may  be  improv’d  into  a Collegiate 
Institution,  and  every  Kind  of  Knowledge  be  taught  in  it,  that  the 

‘®C.A.C.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  November  10,  December  17,  1750,  pp.  7i/2-7%. 

Philadelphia  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  January  8,  1750/51;  C.A.C.,  Minutes  of 
Trustees,  I,  April  9,  1751,  p.  81/2. 

^Ibid.,  June  9,  1752,  p.  23;  April  10,  1753,  p.  31. 

^ Ibid.,  July  13,  1753,  pp.  33-34;  Commission  Book,  A-2,  July  13,  1753,  pp.  150-53, 
Bureau  of  Land  Records,  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  Harrisburg. 

“^C.A.C.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  1. 
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most  irputrd  I iii\ crsilirs  lay  Cl.iini  to."-"  Later  in  tire  same  scar 
a (omniitlcc  ol  the  tiusices,  of  wliieli  I ianklin  was  <i  member,-'  Inidinj: 
it  diflicidt  to  formulate  "Rules  for  the  belter  Rcgulaliou  of  the 
.Schools,"  projroscd  ou  the  advice  ol  the  Rcscrcnd  .Mr.  Whilefteld  that 
a translation  be  made  of  a pamphlet  describing  the  plan  of  Lrancke’s 
Paedagogium  at  Halle.-’’  I his  was  done,  and  a copy  of  it  is  still  jrre- 
served  in  the  archives  of  the  I'niversitv  of  Pennsvhania. 

Whether  the  idea  lor  etilarging  the  scojje  ol  the  academv  had  been 
germinating  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  and  needed  only  jnopilious 
circumstances  for  its  flowering,  or  svhether  the  trustees  were  influenced 
by  their  sindv  of  foreign  e.xamples,  is  a matter  lor  conjecture.  It  is 
reasonably  certain  that  they  were  stimulated  to  mo\e  in  the  direction 
of  instituting  college  classes  by  the  needs  of  stncleius  who  desired 
advanced  study.  Franklin  pointed  to  this  student  need  in  a letter  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  Jidy  2,  17.“)2.  He  wrote: 

W'e  have  noev  several  young  gentlemen  desirous  of  entering  on 
the  study  of  Philosophv,  and  Lectures  are  to  be  o]rened  this 
week.  ^ir.  .Mison  undertakes  Logic  and  Lthics,  making  your 
work  his  text  to  comment  and  lecture  upon.  .Mr.  Peters  and 
some  other  gentlemen  undertake  the  other  branches,  till  we 
shall  be  provided  with  a Rector  capable  of  the  whole,  who  may 
attend  wholly  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  higher  parts  of 
learning  as  they  come  out  fitted  from  the  lower  schools.-" 

1 hus,  with  the  initiation  of  the  ])hilosophical  school  in  \lo2,  the 
foundation  for  the  college  course  was  laid.  'Lite  following  year  William 
■Smith  published  his  views  on  education  in  A General  Idea  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Mirania.  In  this  mythical  institution  the  population  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  those  destined  for  the  professions,  and  those 
whose  leanings  inclined  them  to  mechanical  pursuits.  These  were  to 
be  educated  separately;  for,  as  Smith  maintained,  “if  the  shortest  way 
of  forming  youth  to  ac  t in  their  proirer  sjrhercs,  as  good  men  and  good 
citizens,  ought  alw.iys  to  be  the  object  of  education,  these  two  classes 
shoidd  be  educated  on  a very  different  plan.”  However,  the  differences 
between  the  education  offered  in  the  “.Mechanics’  School”  and  that 
given  in  the  “College”  were  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  large  areas 
of  similarity.  “.Most  of  the  branches  of  science,  taught  in  the  college, 
are  taught  in  this  school,”  Smith  stated:  “but  then  they  are  taught 

Pctcr.s,  Srrmon,  18,  21. 

’“C..\.C.,  Minutes  of  rnrstccs.  I,  January  17.')l,  p.  8. 

^•Ibid.,  .September  10,  17.al,  p.  1.7. 

^'Snntli  (ed.)  . Tfr/t/uer  of  Hrnjnmin  Ftnnklin,  III,  02. 
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without  languages,  and  in  a more  compendious  manner,  as  the  circum- 
stances and  business  ot  the  common  class  of  people  require.”  He 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  outline  in  detail  the  plan  to  be  pursued  by 
the  mechanics’  school,  since  “This  school  is  so  much  like  the  English 
school  and  academy  in  Philadelphia,  that  a particular  account  of  it 
is  here  needless.”-^ 

Franklin  and  the  Philadelphia  trustees  were  captivated  by  Smith’s 
essay.  On  May  3,  1753,  Franklin  wrote  Smith  inlorming  him  of  his 
pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  it.  He  said:  “For  my  part,  I know  not  when 
I have  read  a piece  that  has  more  affected  me;  so  noble  and  just  are  the 
sentiments,  so  warm  and  animated  the  language.  . . It  was  small 
wonder  then  that  when  the  question  was  put  to  the  trustees  “Whether 
it  be  necessary  at  this  Time  to  provide  a Person  in  the  Academy  to 
teach  Logick  Rhetorick  Ethicks  and  Natural  Philosophy?”  that  the 
trustees  agreed  “that  Mr.  William  Smith,  a Gentleman  lately  arrived 
from  London  should  be  entertain’d  for  sometime  upon  Trial,  to  teach 
the  above  mentioned  Branches  of  Learning.  . . 

Only  a few  months  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  when 
Smith,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Alison,  suggested  to  the  trustees  “that 
it  would  probably  be  a Means  of  advancing  the  Reputation  of  the 
Academy,  if  the  Professors  had  a Power  of  conferring  Degrees  upon 
such  Students  as  had  made  a suitable  proficiency  in  Learning  to  merit 
that  Distinction.”  d'hey  pointed  to  the  fact  “that  several  ingenious 
young  Men,  not  hnding  that  Testimony  of  their  Acquirements  to  be 
had  here,  had  left  the  Academy  on  that  Account.”  The  trustees  agreed 
“that  such  honorary  Distinctions  might  be  an  Incitement  to  Learning, 
and  having  Reason  to  believe  the  Governor  . . . would  readily  grant 
the  Power  of  conferring  them,  desired  Mr.  Alison  and  Mr.  Smith  to 
draw  up  a Clause  to  be  added  to  the  Charter  for  that  Purpose. ’’^o  In 
anticipation  of  the  Governor’s  approval  of  their  new  charter,  the 
trustees  chose  William  Smith  provost  and  Francis  Alison  as  vice- 
provost and  rector  of  the  institution.  On  May  14,  1755,  after  the 
elimination  of  a provision  which  tended  to  confirm  the  provost  and 
vice-provost  in  their  offices  for  life.  Lieutenant  Governor  Robert 
Flunter  Morris  signed  the  instrument  which  established  “The  Trustees 

""William  Smith,  A General  Idea  of  the  College  of  Mininia  . . . (\ew  York, 
1753),  9-15,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Smith,  Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  25. 

""C.A.C.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  May  25,  1754,  p.  40. 

‘“Ibid.,  December  10,  1754,  p.  45. 
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of  the  College,  Academy,  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  new  charter  took  cognizance  of  the  advances  made  in  the 
academy  since  it  was  first  incorporated,  in  that  it  was  “now  well  pro- 
vided with  Masters  . . . and  that  one  Class  of  hopeful  Students  has 
now  attainetl  to  that  Station  in  Learning  S;  Science  by  which  in  all 
well  constituted  Seminaries  Youth  are  entituled  to  their  first  Degree. 
. . .“  It  provided  lor  a faculty  consisting  of  a provost,  vice-provost,  and 
the  various  professors,  emjiowering  them  with  the  consent  of  the 
trustees  “to  .Vdmitt  any  [of]  the  Students  within  the  said  College  and 
.\cademy,  or  any  other  Person  or  Persons  meriting  the  same,  to  any 
Degree  or  Degrees  in  any  of  the  Faculties  Arts  and  Sciences  to  which 
Persons  are  usually  admitted  in  any  or  Lither  of  the  Universities  or 
Colleges  in  the  Kingdom  of  Creat  Britain.”  Further,  the  charter  con- 
tained a provision,  destined  in  the  future  to  be  used  as  a weapon 
against  them,  requiring  the  jrrovost,  vice-provost,  professors,  and 
trustees  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.^- 

Steps  were  taken  to  establish  form  and  organizational  stability  by 
the  adoption  of  a set  of  rules  and  statutes  defining  the  duties  of  the 
provost  and  vice-provost  and  the  general  and  legislative  powers  of  the 
faculty. 33  Proceeding  cautiously,  the  trustees  agreed  “that  a Scheme 
of  Liberal  Fducation  oflered  by  the  Faculty  ...  be  tried  for  the  space 
of  three  Years  from  this  Date  and  that  Mr.  Smith  publish  the  Same 
in  Order  to  obtain  the  Sentiments  of  Persons  of  Learning  and  Ex- 
Ijerience  concerning  it. ”3'  Posterity  has  recorded  the  fact  that  their 
caution  and  uncertainty  were  needless.  Louis  F.  Snow  states  that  the 
curricidum  formulated  by  the  provost  was  “an  elaborate  course  of 
study  at  once  systematic,  regular  and  scholastic  that  endows  the  institu- 
tion with  a character  unique  among  contemporary  American  col- 
legiate establishments.”  R.  F.  Butts  describes  it  as  a program  “which 
embraced  the  widest  course  of  study  and  variety  of  subjects  of  all 
colleges  in  America  at  the  time.”  Charles  J.  .Stille  characterizes  it  as 
"the  first  graded  course  of  studies  of  a higher  kind  ever  pursued  in  an 
American  college,”  which  gave  the  young,  native,  .American  male  the 
“opportunity  of  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a liberal 

"'//j/rf.,  Mardi  7,  May  13,  1755.  pp.  19,  50;  Commission  Itook,  A-2,  May  14,  1755, 
p.  193. 

193-95. 

"■■’C..A.C.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  July  11,  1755,  pp.  57-62. 

.April  13,  1756,  p.  68. 
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culture,  such  as  he  would  have  enjoyed  had  he  gone  abroad  lor  that 
purpose.”  And  Edward  P.  Cheyney  claims  that  “It  was  the  earliest 
systematic  arrangement,  in  America,  ol  a group  of  college  studies  not 
lollowing  medieval  tradition  and  not  having  a specifically  religious 
object.”^^ 

The  outline  of  this  program  ol  studies  as  published  in  the  press  of 
the  period,  with  Smith’s  comments  as  to  purpose  and  methodology, 
is  given  below: 


A VIEW  uf  the  Latin  and  Greek  Schools, 
vn  their  present  Plan. 

1st  Stage.  Grammar.  Vocabulary.  Sententiae  Pueriles.  Cordery, 
AEsop.  Erasmus.  N.B.  To  be  exact  in  declining  and  con- 
jugating. To  begin  to  write  Exercises,  lor  the  better  under- 
standing of  Syntax.  "WTiting  and  Reading  of  English  to  be 
continued  if  necessary. 

2d  Stage.  Selectae  e veteri  Testamento.  Selectae  e profanis 
Authoribus.  Eutropius.  Nepos.  Metamorphosis.  Latin  Ex- 
ercises and  Writing  continued. 

3d  Stage.  Metamorphosis  continued.  Virgil  with  Prosody. 
Caesar’s  Comment.  Sallust.  Greek  Grammar.  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Elements  of  Geography  and  Chronology.  Exercises 
and  Writing  continued. 

4th  Stage.  Horace.  Terence.  Virgil  reviewed.  Livy.  Lucian. 
Xenophon,  or  Homer  begun.  N.B.  This  Year  to  make 
Themes;  write  Letters;  give  Descriptions  and  Characters. 

To  turn  Latin  into  English,  with  great  Regard  to  Punctuation 
and  Choice  of  Words.  Some  English  and  Latin  Orations  to 
be  delivered,  with  proper  Grace  both  of  Elocution  and 
Gesture.  Arithmetic  begun. 

Probably  some  Youths  will  go  thro’  these  Stages  in  three 
Years,  many  will  require  four  Years,  and  many  more  may  re- 
quire five  'iTars,  especially  if  they  begin  under  nine  or  ten 
Years  of  Age.  The  I\Iasters  must  exercise  their  best  Discretion 
in  this  Respect. 

Those  who  can  acquit  themselves  to  Satisfaction  in  the 
Books  laid  down  for  the  fourth  Stage,  after  public  Examina- 
tion, are  to  proceed  to  the  Study  of  the  Sciences,  and  to  be 
admitted  into  the  College  as  Freshmen,  with  the  Privilege 
of  being  distinguished  with  an  Under-graduate’s  Gown.  The 
Method  of  Study  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  College  for  the  term 
of  three  Years,  follows  in  one  general  View; 

“Louis  F.  Snow,  The  College  Curriculum  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1907)  , 
66;  R.  F.  Butts,  The  College  Charts  Its  Course  (New  York,  1939),  71;  Stills, 
Dickinson,  15;  Cheyney,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  82. 
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A \ IIAV  of  the  PiiiLosoriiv-SciiooLS. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


F'reshmen.  May  15. 
First  Term. 
Three  Months. 


Second  Term. 
1 hree  Months. 


January. 
Third  Term. 
Four  Months. 


Remarks. 


1 O R E N O O N. 

I N N I'R  L .\ I EM  A L.  P H I LOSOP H Y . 


LECTURE  L 


Latin  and  English  Ex- 
ercises continued. 


Logic  witli  Metaphysics. 


X.B.  .At  leisure  Hours 
Disputation  begun. 

Duncan’s  Logic  as  a 
Classic:  to  be  supplied 
by  Le  CAerr,  or  Crousaz 
on  Ssllogisms. 


LECTURE  II. 


.Arithmetic 

reviewed. 

Decimal  .-Vritlimetic. 

.Algebra. 

Fractious 

and  Extrac. 

Roots. 

Ec]uations, 

simple  and 

ciuadratic. 

Euclid  (Slone)  six  Books. 

The  same  a Second 
Lime. 

Loga r i t h ni  i ca  1 Arith- 
metic. 

X.B.  On  Construction 
of  Logaritlims,  use  Wil- 
son’s Trigonometry,  and 
Sherwin’s  com  jr!  eat 
Tables  by  Gardiner. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

LECTURE  I. 

LECTURE  II. 

Juniors.  May  15. 

First  Term. 
Three  Months. 

Logic,  Tc.  reviewed. 

Surveying  and  Dialling. 
Navigation. 

Plain  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry. 

Second  Term. 
Three  Months. 

Conic  Sections.  Steel’s. 
Fluxions.  Diiton’s. 

Euclid,  11th  Book. 

. 12th  Ditto. 
Architecture,  with  Forti- 

fication. 

Moral  Philosophy 
begun. 

Natural  Philosophy 
begun. 

January. 
Third  Term. 
Four  Months. 

Viz.  Fordyce’s  compendi- 
ous System. 

Viz.  Rowning’s— Prop- 

erties of  Body, 
ire. 

Mechanic  Powers. 

Hydrostatics. 

Pneumatics. 

Remarks. 

N.B.  Disputation  con- 
tinued. Fordyce  well 
understood  will  be  an 
excellent  Introduction 
to  the  larger  Ethic 
Writers. 

N.B.  Declamation 
continued.  Rowning  as 
a general  System  may  be 
supplied  by  the  larger 
Works  in  the  last  Col- 
umn, recommended  for 
private  Study. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Seniors.  May  15. 

First  Term. 

Hutcheson’s  Ethics. 

Rowning  on  Light  and 
Colours. 

Optics,  ire. 
Perspective.  Jesuit’s. 

Three  Months. 

Burlamaqui  on  Natural 
Law. 

Second  Term. 
Three  Months. 

Introduction  to  Civil 
History. 

to  Laws  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

to  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. 

Astronomy,  Keil’s. 

Natural  History  of  Veg- 
etables. 

of  Animals. 
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January. 
Third  Term. 
Four  Months. 


LECTURE  L 

LECTURE  II. 

Review  of  the  \Vhole. 

Chemistry,  Shaiv’s  Boer- 
haave. 

Of  Fossils. 

Of  .Agriculture. 

Examination  for  Degree 

of  IVA. 

N.B.  Altho’  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  fix 
some  Classics  as  a Text 
to  read  the  Lectures  by; 
yet  there  must  be  a 
Liberty  of  changing 
them  left,  when  needful. 

N.B.  Thro’  all  the 
Years,  the  French  Lan- 
guage may  be  studied  at 
leisure  Hours. 

-AFTERNOON. 

PRIMATE  HOURS. 

FIRST  YE.AR. 

Cl.xssical  and 
Rhetorical  Studies 

-Miscellaneous  Studies. 

LEC'FURE  III. 

For  improving  the 
various  Branches. 

Fricshmen.  May  15. 
First  Term. 

Homer’s  Iliad. 

Spectators,  Ramblers 
and  monthly  Magazines, 
for  the  Improvement  of 
Style,  and  Knowledge  of 
Life. 

Fhree  Months. 

juvenal. 

Second  Term. 
'Fhree  Months. 

Piiular. 

Cicero.  Select  Parts. 
Livy  resumed. 

Barrow’s  Lectures. 
Pardie’s  Geometry.  Mac- 
laurin’s  Algebra.  Ward’s 
Mathematics.  Keil’s 
Trigonometry. 

January. 
Third  Term. 
Four  Months. 

Thucydides,  or 
Euripides. 

U'clls’s  Dionysius. 

Wyatt’s  Logic,  and  Sup- 
plement. Locke  on  Hu- 
man Understanding. 
Hutcheson’s  Metaphys- 
ics. Varenius’s  Geogra- 
phy. 
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AFTERNOON. 

PRIVATE  HOURS. 

Remarks. 

N.B.  Some  Afternoons 
to  be  spared  for  Dec- 
lamation this  Year. 

Watt’s  Ontology  and 
Essays.  King  de  Origine 
Mali,  with  Law’s  Notes. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Juniors.  May  15. 

First  Term. 
Three  Months. 

Rhetoric  from  Precep- 
tor. 

Longinus,  critically. 

Vossius.  Bossu.  Pere 
Bohours.  Dryden’s  Es- 
says and  Prefaces.  Spence 
on  Pope’s  Odyssey. 
Trapp’s  Praelect.  Poet. 
Dionysius  Halicarn. 
Demetrius  Phaereus. 
Stradae  Prolusiones. 

Second  Term. 
Three  Months. 

Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry, 
critically. 

.Mistot.  Poet,  critically. 

Patoun’s  Navigation. 
Gregory’s  Geometry.  Bis- 
set  on  Fortihcation. 
Simpson’s  Conic  Sec- 
tions. Maclaurin’s  and 

Composition  begun. 

Emerson’s  Fluxions.  Pal- 
ladio by  Ware. 

Helsham's  Lectures. 

January. 
Third  Term 

Viz.  Cicero  pro  Milone. 

Four  Months. 

Demosthenes  pro  Ctesi- 
phon. 

Gravesande.  Cote’s  Hy- 
drostatics. Desaguliers. 
Muschenbroek.  Keil’s 

Remarks. 

N.B.  During  the  Ap- 
plication of  the  Rules 
to  these  famous  Ora- 
tions, Imitations  of  them 
are  to  be  attempted  on 
the  Models  of  perfect 
Eloquence. 

Introduction.  Martin’s 
Philosophy.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  Philosophy. 
Maclaurin’s  View  of 
Ditto.  Rohault  per 
Clarke. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Seniors.  May  15. 

First  Term. 
Three  Months. 

Epicteti  Enchiridion. 

Cicero  de  Officiis. 
Tusculan  Quaest. 
Memorabilia  Xeno- 
phon tis,  Greek. 

Puffendorf  by  Barbey- 
rac.  Cumberland  de  Leg. 
Selden  de  Jure.  Spirit  of 
Laws.  Sidney.  Harring- 
ton. Seneca.  Hutche- 
son’s Works.  Locke  on 
Government. 
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Second  Term. 
i'hree  Months. 


Patavii  Rational'.  Tem- 
porum. 

Plato  de  Legibus. 
(71'otin^  de  Jure,  1».  & P. 


ilooker’s  Polity.— Scali- 
ger  de  Emendatione 
Teraporum.  Compends 
in  Preceptor.  Le  Clerc’s 
Conipend  of  History.— 
Gregory’s  Astronomy.— 


I'hird  Term. 
Four  Months. 


January. 


Afternoons  of  this 
third  Term,  for  Com- 
position and  Declama- 
tion on  .Moral  and 
Physical  .Subjects.— Phi- 
losophy .Acts  held. 


Fortescue  on  Laws.  N. 
liacon’s  Discourses.  My 
Lord  Bacon’s  Works. 
Locke  on  Coin,  Dave- 
nant.  Gee’s  Compend. 
Ray.  Derham.  Spectacle 
de  la  Nature.  Rondo- 
letius.  Religious  Philos- 
opher.—FIoly  Bible,  to 
be  read  daily  from  the 
Beginning,  and  now  to 
supply  tlie  Deficiencies 
of  the  Whole. 


To  elucidate  the  plan  and  to  demonstrate  its  merits.  Smith  added 
the  following  remarks: 

Life  itself  being  loo  short  to  attain  a jierleci  .\c(]uaintance 
with  the  whole  Circle  of  the  Sciettces.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
jrroposed  by  any  Plan  of  U niversity-Education , but  to  lay  such 
a general  Foundation  in  all  the  Branches  of  Literature,  as  may 
enable  Youth  to  iierfect  themselves  in  those  particular  Parts, 
to  which  their  Ihisiness,  or  Genius,  may  afterwards  lead  them. 
.\nd  scarce  any  Thing  has  more  obstructed  the  Advancement 
of  sound  Learning,  than  a vain  Imagination,  that  a few  Years, 
sjient  at  College,  can  render  Youth  such  absolute  Masters  of 
Science,  as  to  absolve  them  from  all  future  study. 


To  direct  them  in  this  Respect,  the  last  Column  contains 
a judicious  Choice  of  the  most  excellent  Writers  in  the  various 
Branches  of  Literature,  -which  will  be  easily  understood  when 
once  a Foundation  is  laid  in  the  Books  proposed  in  the  Plan, 
under  the  several  Lectures.  For  the  Books  to  be  used  as  Classics, 
at  the  Lecture  Hours,  will  not  be  found  in  this  last  Column, 


'"Philadelphia  Pennsylvnnin  Gazrlle,  August  12,  17;j6.  It  is  reproduced  as  closely 
as  inav  he  iituler  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  si/e  of  the  present  page. 
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uhich  IS  only  meant  as  a private  Lihiaiy,  to  be  consulted  oc- 
casionally in  the  Leettnes,  for  the  Illustration  of  any  particular 
Part;  and  to  be  read  afterwards,  for  compleating  the  whole. 


In  the  Disposition  of  the  Parts  of  this  Scheme,  a principaf 
Regard  has  been  paid  to  the  Connexion  and  Subserviency  of  the 
Sciences,  as  well  as  to  the  gradual  Openings  of  young  Afinds. 
Those  Parts  are  placed  first,  which  are  suited  to  strengthen  the 
inventive  Faculties,  and  are  instrumental  to  what  follows. 
Those  are  placed  last,  which  require  riper  Judgment,  and  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  main  Business  of  Life. 


Thus  it  is  hoped  the  Student  may  be  led  thro’  a Scale  of  easy 
Ascent,  till  finally  rendered  capable  of  Thinking,  Writirig  and 
Acting  well,  which  is  the  grand  Aim  of  a liberal  Education. 
—At  the  End  of  every  Term,  there  is  some  Time  allowed  for 
Recreation , or  bringing  up  slower  GeniiisesA' 

Anticipating  the  objections  of  those  who  would  consider  three  years 
“too  scanty  a Period  for  its  Execution,”  Smith,  though  not  adamant 
in  his  opinion,  considered  “the  Time  will  be  sufficient  for  a middling 
Genius,  w’ith  ordinary  Application.  And  where  both  Genius  and  Ap- 
plication are  wanting,  we  conceive  no  Time  will  be  found  sufficient.” 
He  asked  that  a fair  trial  be  made  of  the  plan,  “before  any  thing 
farther  is  determined  iqron  a Subject  of  such  high  Concern. 

This  curriculum  remained  in  force,  sidjstantially,  throughout  the 
Colonial  period.  A year  after  its  publication,  seven  students,  com- 
prising the  first  graduating  class,  petitioned  the  trustees  to  admit  them 
“to  such  Degree  or  Degrees  as  we  are  entitled  to  by  our  several  Stand- 
ings and  Proficiencies  in  this  Institution.”  In  accordance  with  their 
request,  the  trustees  having  previously  examined  and  approved  the 
candidates  as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  issued  their  man- 
damus directing  the  faculty  “to  admit  Paul  Jackson  to  the  Degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Jacob  Duche,  Erancis  Hopkinson,  Samuel  Magaw, 
Hugh  Williamson,  Francis  Latta  and  John  Morgan  to  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.”  On  May  17,  1757,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  the  College,  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  con- 


Ibid. 

^Ibid.:  see  also  tVilliam  Sinitli,  “Account  of  the  College  and  .\cademv  of  Phila- 
delphia,” American  Magazine,  I,  Supplement  (October,  IToS)  , 630-40.  This  re- 
produces the  table  referred  to  in  note  36  above. 
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ierrcd  ilic  fust  degrees  in  course  to  be  :nsarded  by  an  institution  of 
liigher  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

'I'hough  the  college  continued  to  make  progress  and  to  take  those 
steps  that  were  to  legitimize  its  later  claims  to  university  status— like 
the  cstaldishment  of  the  lust  medical  school  in  America  in  1765,  and 
the  first  law  professorship  in  the  United  States'^  in  1790— its  path  was 
beset  by  many  difiuulties,  both  financial  and  political.  By  1761  the 
funds  and  subscrijnions  raised  during  its  infancy  were  virtually  ex- 
hausted, and  the  local  sources  of  revenue  drying  up.  Deeming  it 
necessary,  conscijuently,  to  seek  support  beyond  the  shores  of  Colonial 
America,  the  trustees  decided  to  send  William  Smith  to  England.  In 
the  letter  of  authorization  they  gave  Smith,  the  trustees  expressed  their 
concern  for  the  future  of  the  institution.  I'hey  declared  that  despite 
the  most  rigorous  economies  the  expenses  were  far  exceeding  the  in- 
come and  that  their  institution  -would  be  faced  with  extinction  if 
help  were  not  forthcoming  from  friendly  persons  abroad. 

.\s  serious,  if  not  of  even  greater  consequence  than  their  state  of 
impccuniousness,  tvas  the  unfavorable  jjolitical  situation  in  which  the 
trustees  found  themselves.  Their  provost,  William  Smith,  was  an 
articulate  proponent  of  proprietary  interests  in  the  colony.  \Vriting 
in  1755,  he  decried  the  gro-^sing  power  of  the  people  and  the  pro- 
jjortional  diminution  of  projnietary  influence:  “.  . . the  People,  instead 
of  being  subjected  to  more  Checks,  are  under  fewer  than  at  first;  and 
their  Potver  has  been  continuallv  increasino;  with  their  Xumbers  and 

/ O 

Riches,  while  the  Po-^ver  of  their  Covernors,  far  from  keeping  Pace 
with  theirs,  has  rather  been  decreasing  . . . ever  since.”  He  attacked 
the  Provincial  .Vsscmbly  for  passing  laws  “in  Manifest  Contempt  of 
all  the  Instructions  of  the  Proprietary  Family”  and  claimed  that  suc- 
cessive assemlrlies  had  illegally  usurped  the  control  and  disposal  of 
all  pul)lic  funds,  thus  rendering  the  governors  subservient  to  their 
tvhims  and  caprices. .Smith  -was  a bitter  foe  of  the  Quakers,  accusing 

Minutes  of  Tfusiccs,  May  10,  1757,  pp.  83-81;  5Villiain  Smith,  A Charge, 
Delivered  May  17,  1757,  at  the  First  Anniversary  Commencement  of  the  College 
and  Academy  of  Fhiladcljthia  . . . (I'hiladelpliia,  1757)  , 2,  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania. 

*“C..\.C.,  Minutes  of  'frustees,  I,  Vfay  3,  1765,  pp.  288-90.  For  full  discussion  of 
tlie  law  and  medical  schools,  see  infra,  383-85,  436-4-10.  See  also  C.A.C.,  Minutes  of 
Trustees,  II,  .\ugust  17,  1790,  p.  214;  Cheyney,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  158. 

“C..-V.C.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  Decemlrer  15,  1761,  pp.  152-53. 

“[Smith],  Brief  State,  8-9. 
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them  of  cunning  and  artifice  in  their  attempts  to  maintain  political 
hegemony  despite  their  numerical  inferiority.  He  characterized  the 
German  population  as  impotent  prey  of  the  unscrupulous  Quakers 
and  as  ignorant  of  the  “Horrors  of  Popish  Slavery.”  He  recommended 
“that  a Stop  be  put  to  the  Importation  of  Gerrnans  into  this  Province” 
until  “they  are  taught  the  Value  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  under- 
stand our  Language,  and  see  that  they  have  but  one  Interest  with 
us ”43 

Smith’s  vitriolic  pen  was  also  directed  against  Franklin,  with  whose 
political  ideas  he  differed.  In  an  article  in  the  press  in  1756,  attributed 
to  the  provost,  the  author  disj^aragingly  referred  to  the  “aspiring 
views  of  a certain  mighty  politician,  who  expected  that  every  person 
would  fall  down  and  worship  the  Golden  Calf.  I had  almost  said  the 
Golden  Bull. ”44  ’fVdien  objection  was  made  to  this  vilification  of  an 
absent  person.  Smith  replied  with  a contempt,  whose  damning  effect 
was  heightened  by  the  subtle  injection  of  faint  praise:  “No  one  de- 
sires to  detract  from  the  Gentleman’s  Merits  and  Abilities,  but  certainly 
they  are  not  too  high  for  competition  nor  wholly  unparalleled. ”45 
Franklin,  fully  aware  of  these  and  subsequent  denunciations,  wrote  in 

1763:  “I  do  not  wonder  at  the  behaviour  you  mention  of  Dr.  S 

towards  me,  for  I have  long  since  known  him  thoroughly.  I made 
that  man  my  enemy  by  doing  him  too  much  kindness.”45 

In  this  highly  charged  atmosphere  of  accusation  and  recrimination, 
the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia  could  scarcely  remain  un- 
affected. On  July  5,  1756,  the  trustees  resolved  “that  Examination  be 
made  into  the  Foundation  of  the  Several  Charges  lately  published  to 
the  Disadvantage  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  the  Reputation  of  the  Academy 
might  be  affected  by  them.”4t  Though  four  students  of  the  “Senior 
Philosophy  Class”  came  to  his  defense  and  the  trustees  could  find  no 
fault  with  his  pronouncements  on  government,  declaring  that  he  had 
given  them  “sufficient  Evidence  of  the  Goodness  of  his  Principles,”43 
they  were  not  able  to  save  him  from  eventual  incarceration.  The  As- 
sembly of  the  Province  took  him  into  custody;  and  the  trustees,  faced 
with  the  problem  of  providing  continuing  instruction  for  the  college 

“[Smith],  Brief  View,  53;  [Smith],  Brief  State,  32-34. 

“Philadelphia  Pennsylvania  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  .April  15,  1756. 

*^Ibid„  May  6,  1756. 

“Franklin  to  Mary  Stevenson,  March  25,  1763,  Sparks  (ed.).  Works  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  VII,  247. 

“C.A.C.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  July  5,  1756,  p.  70. 

*Hbid„  July  5,  13.  1756,  pp.  70-71,  72-73. 
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classes  and  ciiueaied  by  studeiUs  c\lio  wished  lo  proceed  in  their 
stndics,  decided  tliai  the  “Classes  shotdd  attend  him  tor  that  Purpose 
at  the  usual  Hours  in  the  Place  ol  his  present  Confinement. 

Relations  between  college  ;ind  communiiv  continued  to  worsen.  In 
the  early  da\s  ol  January,  173f),  the  trustees  denied  the  rccpiest  ot 
the  hiculty  tcj  answer  “some  Papers  . . . published  in  the  Pennsvlvania 
Journal,  in  eshich  many  lalse  ;md  scanchdous  Asjrersions  were  thrown 
on  the  C.haiacteis  ol  the  1 rustees  tincl  Prolcssors.”’^  \or  did  the  sub- 
seejuent  actions  crl  the  jtro\ost  ;ind  trtistees  set \e  to  assutige  the  bitter 
feelings  arcnised  tigtdnst  them,  .\gainst  the  tidvice  ot  Franklin  they 
accepted  a gold  medal  ollered  by  .\lr.  John  .Sargent  to  the  student  who 
ccrotc  the  best  essay  “on  the  recijjroctil  Advantages  ttrising  trom  a 
perpetual  I nion  between  Cheat  Ihitain  & her  .\meric;in  Colonies.” 
Indeed,  so  in  symjtathy  cvere  the  attending  tiiistees  evith  Smith’s  polit- 
ical vietvs,  they  spread  upon  their  minutes  that  ]K)ition  ot  his  com- 
mencement tiddress  lelating  to  the  ;tc\;ircling  ol  the  Sargent  medal 
in  cvhich  he  deplored  the  fatal  misunderstandings  that  were  destroying 
the  bonds  ol  union  between  Cheat  Hrittiin  ;incl  her  colonies,  pointed 
to  the  debt  of  gitititude  the  college  owed  to  Uritish  libertility,  com- 
mended the  paiiiotism  ot  the  students,  and  predicted  that  as  a con- 
seejtience  ot  such  patriotism  “our  Union  shall  be  jeerpetuated,  k our 
bleeding  W’ounds  healed  up  without  so  mtith  as  a Scar  by  W’ay  of 
Remembrance. 

Smith  s forecasts  were  entirely  too  s,inguine.  Fhe  war  with  England 
broke  out.  and  the  prcjvost  and  some  ol  the  trustees  allied  themselves, 
either  actisely  or  in  s])irit,  with  the  loiv  cause.’’-  Faking  cognizance 
crl  the  disallec  tion,  the  .\ssembly  as  a prelude  to  more  drastic  action 
passed  an  act  ( January  d,  1778)  declaiing  invalid  any  "resolve,  vote, 
oi'dinance  or  act  ol  the  trustees  ol  the  College  and  .Actidemy  of  Phila- 
delphia . . . made  oi  clone  since  the  hist  da)’  of  September  [last],  or 
cvhich  shtill  be  passed,”  so  long  as  the  British  army  occujried  Phila- 
delphia and  for  three  months  therealler.  In  the  preamble  to  this 
piece  ol  legishition,  the  .Assembly  noted  that  “some  of  the  trustees  of 
the  college  and  academv  of  Philadelphia  are  now  with  the  Ifritish  army 
under  Ceneral  1 fcjwc  and  in  ojjen  hostility  against  the  United  States 
ol  .America,”  eshile  cuher  tiustees,  “together  with  the  vice-provost 

"Ibid.,  rcimiiirv  I,  17.')8,  ]).  91. 

"'Ibid..  J;uiii;u\  9,  17.79.  ]>.  99. 

-'Ibid.,  March  8.  17(i.‘!.  p.  193;  Mav  20.  17C)(i.  pp.  312-13. 

‘'•t  hex  lies , I 'iiii',t\il\  of  l'r)nis\L'(itiiii,  1 Ifl. 
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and  professors  and  other  officers  of  the  said  college  and  academy,  pre- 
ferring the  government  and  protection  of  this  commonwealth  . . . 
removed  themselves  out  of  the  said  city  and  still  so  continue.  . . 

■Uhth  the  diminishing  of  hostilities  the  General  .Assembly  again 
turned  its  attention  to  a consideration  of  the  role  of  the  State’s  only 
institution  of  higher  education.  A committee  was  appointed  February 
23,  1779,  “to  encjuire  into  the  present  State  of  the  College  and  Academy 
of  Philadelphia,  its  Rise,  Funds,  &c,  and  report  thereon  to  the  House. 
During  the  process  of  investigation  even  the  commencement  exercises 
were  postponed,  since  the  “President  of  the  State”  informed  them  “that 
there  are  certain  legal  Objections  to  the  Exercise  of  some  of  their 
Rights  under  their  Charter. The  committee’s  findings,  some  of 
which  were  contrary  to  fact  and  the  reality  of  the  situation,  reflected 
the  intensity  of  partisan  feelings  generated  by  the  Revolution.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  “College  was  Instituted  upon  a broad  and  catholic 
Foundation  having  equal  Respect  to  all  Denominations  of  Christians” 
and  that  it  had  been  “endow’d  by  the  Charitable  Donations  of  well 
disposed  People,  public  Lotteries  and  general  Benevolence  of  all 
Societies,”  it  nevertheless  charged  that  the  charter  contained  a special 
clause  requiring  each  trustee  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain;  “That  divers  of  the  late  Trustees  of  the  said 
College  have,  during  the  present  Contest  with  Great  Britain  joined 
the  British  Army  and  now  stand  attainted  as  Traitors”;  that  the  corpo- 
ration in  its  general  management  “has  shown  an  Evident  Hostility  to 
the  Present  Government  and  Constitution  of  this  State,  and  in  divers 
Particulars,  Enmity  to  the  common  Cause”;  that  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution “are  now  utterly  inadecjuate  to  the  Purposes  of  Education”; 
and  that  it  has  “sufficient  Reason  to  believe  that  the  fair  and  original 
Plan  of  ecpial  Privileges  to  all  Denominations  hath  not  been  fully 
adhered  to.”“*>  On  the  basis  of  this  report  the  Assembly  enacted  legis- 
lation which  dissolved  the  faculty  and  trustees,  deprived  them  of  all 
possession,  control,  or  administration  of  the  property  and  functions 
of  the  institution,  placed  these  in  the  hands  of  a new  group  of  trustees, 
and  erected  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  old  college. 

“Pennsylvania,  Statutes  at  Large,  IX,  175  (Act  of  January  2,  1778), 

®*C.A,C.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  March  I,  1779,  p,  120, 

^Ibid.,  July  8,  1779,  p,  148, 

^ Ibid.,  September  28,  1779,  pp.  151-52. 

®"Bioren,  Laws,  11,  22,“?  (Act  of  Xovember  27,  1779). 
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\\  ilh  this  act  tl:e  institution  ended  a historic  and  turbulent  phase 
of  its  existence.  Though  the  legislature  ten  years  later  restored  to 
those  original  trustees  and  faculty  still  living  their  rights  in  the  manage- 
ment and  property  of  the  College  and  Academy,^**  the  school  lasted 
but  two  years  longer.  Plagued  by  debts,  for  the  relief  of  which  the 
legislature  turned  a deaf  ear,  and  forced  to  compete  for  the  favor  of 
students  with  a similar  institution  in  a community  -where  one  would 
have  dilTiculty  in  surviving,  the  trustees  decided  to  initiate  proceedings 
leading  to  the  amalgamation  of  tlie  College  and  .\cademy  of  Philadel- 
phia with  the  University  of  the  State  of  Penns\lvania.^^  These  nego- 
tiations achieved  consummation  ^vith  an  act  of  legislature  in  Septem- 
ber, 1791,  uniting  the  two  institutions  under  the  title  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  The  U.\i\ERsrrv  of  the  State  of  Pennsvevanta 

Simultaneously  with  its  dispossessing  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  of 
the  College  and  .\cademy  of  Philadelphia  of  their  estates  and  privi- 
leges, the  legislative  enactment  of  November  27,  1779,  attempted  to 
assure  Stale  control  ol  the  institution  and  to  guarantee  the  perpetua- 
tion of  its  nondenominational  character  by  vesting  its  property  and 
gr)vernment  in  the  hands  of  a new  board  of  trustees  composed  of  the 
chief  State  officers,  the  rejnesentatives  of  the  various  churches  in  tlie 
city,  and  those  lay  individuals  -tvhose  Revolutionary  loyally  to  the 
Commonwealth  had  been  adetjuately  demonstrated.  Conse(]uently, 
the  President  and  \h‘ce-President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council, 
the  Speaker  of  the  General  .Vssembly,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  judge  of  the  .\dmiraliy,  and  the  .Ittorney-General,  by 
virtue  of  their  several  ofhees;  the  senior  ministers  of  the  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  German  Calvinist,  and  Roman 
churches;  and  specific  individuals,  among  whom  was  Ifenjamin  Erank- 
lin,  making  iwcniy-four  in  all,  were  endowed  with  the  usual  corpo- 
rate powers,  including  the  right  of  perpetual  succession,  under  “the 
name,  style  and  title  of  The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. ”‘’1 

An  oath  of  lovalty  to  the  Commonwealth  was  required  of  all  those 
connected  with  the  university,  superseding  the  one  formerly  given  to 

''"Ibid.,  Ill,  302  (Art  of  March  6,  1780). 

“r.A.t:.,  Minnies  of  Trustees,  II,  lebniary  16,  1700,  p.  lO'I;  July  11,  1791,  p.  236; 
nereiuher  21,  1700,  p.  224. 

I’lioren.  I.nv’s,  1\',  110  EAct  of  .September  30,  1701). 

"'Ibid..  11,  223  (.Art  of  November  27,  1770). 
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the  Crown.  Noting  the  poverty  under  which  the  College  and  Academy 
had  labored  and  having  made  this  one  of  the  reasons  for  depriving 
the  old  trustees  of  their  institution,  the  Assembly  determined  to  rectify 
this  condition  by  including  in  the  charter  a provision  granting  an 
appropriation  accruing  from  confiscated  estates  which  would  produce 
an  income  of  not  more  than  1,500  pounds  annually.  This  constitutes 
“the  first  direct  contribution  made  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  legislative  enactment 
of  1779  abrogated  the  charters  of  1753  and  1755  or  merely  amended 
them.  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  holding  the  latter  position,  claims  that  the 
very  title  of  the  act  clearly  established  the  intent  of  the  Assembly: 
“An  Act  to  confirm  the  estates  and  interests  of  the  college,  academy 
and  charitable  school  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  atid  to  amend  and 
alter  the  charters  thereof,  conformably  to  the  revolution  and  to  the 
constitution  and  government  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to  erect  the 
same  into  a university.”  Further,  that  section  three  of  the  Act  of  1779 
ratifies  and  confirms  “to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  same  semi- 
nary for  ever”  the  charters  of  1753  and  1755,  “together  with  all  and 
singular  the  rights,  powers,  privileges,  emoluments  and  advantages, 
and  also  all  the  estates,  claims  and  demands,  to  the  same  corporation,” 
declaring  null  and  void  only  the  vote  or  by-law  passed  by  the  trustees 
June  14,  1764,®3  “and  all  others,  contrary  to  the  true  design  and  spirit 
of  the  said  charter.  . . 

Certainly  the  trustees  of  the  College,  Academy  and  Charitable  School 
had  considered  their  charter  to  have  been  abrogated. The  legislature 
of  1789  declared  that  by  the  act  of  1779  it  had  created  “a  new  corpora- 

Ibid.;  Pennypacker,  "The  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  . . . PMUB,  XV  (1891)  , 
98.  The  limitation  on  the  anioiint  was  not  specified  in  the  act  cited. 

“C.A.C.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  14,  1764,  pp.  260-63.  At  this  meeting  the 
trustees  endorsed  the  sentiments  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Province,  who,  fearful 
that  the  college  might  come  under  the  control  of  one  particular  religious  denomi- 
nation to  the  detriment  of  all  others,  particularly  the  Church  of  England,  asked 
the  trustees  to  take  such  measures  as  would  insure  the  status  quo.  Accordingly, 
the  trustees  resolved  that  they  would  keep  the  original  plan  of  denominational  rep- 
resentation “closely  in  their  View,  and  use  their  utmost  Endeavours  that  the  same 
be  not  narrowed  nor  the  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  or  those  dissenting 
from  [them]  (in  any  future  Election  to  the  principal  Offices  . . .)  be  put  on 
any  ivorse  Eooting  in  this  Seminary  than  they  were  at  the  Time  of  obtaining  the 
Royal  Brief." 

“ Bioren,  Laws,  11,  223  (.Act  of  November  27,  1779);  Cheytiey,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  123  ff. 

®^C..A.C.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  11,  title  page. 
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non  ni  body  politir  . . . bv  tlic  name,  style  and  title  of  ' The  Ti  nstees  of 
the  I imeisity  n|  ilie  Mate  ol  f’ennsyh ania.  . . Reflettinj;  their 

oun  inlet  pi  etalion  and  possildy  the  prevailing  sentimeiu  of  tlic  lime, 
the  authori/cd  publisliers  of  the  official  laws  of  l‘cnnsyl\ ania  in  180,8 
attached  a rubric  to  section  three  of  the  Act  of  1779  which  stated; 

l■ormeI  c hat  ters  and  byedaws,  declared  null  and  void.’’«'  A committee 
on  education  ol  the  -State  Senate,  appointed  to  review  the  status  of 
higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth,  delivered  its  report  (March 
1,  1822)  in  which  it  said: 

In  1779,  proiialtlv  under  llie  influence  of  feelings  excited  by 
the  reyolutionat y struggle,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
annulling  the  charters  . . . modelling  the  seminary  upon  its 
present  lorm,  under  the  name  ol  “ rite  University  of  the  Slate  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  xesiing  in  the  trustees  of  this  new  corpora- 
tion. all  the  franchises  and  estates  of  “I'he  I'nistees  of  the 
College,  Academy,  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.”''’'' 

Presumably,  the  legislature  of  1789  considered  that  the  Act  of  1779 
had  cieatecl  a new  corporation,  rather  than  merely  amending  the 
college  charter  of  1755;  for  in  their  legislation  of  1789  they  repealed 
only  that  portion  of  the  Act  of  1779  cvhich  deprised  the  ancient  college 
laculty  and  trustees  of  their  property  and  rights,  but  left  intact  the 
new  corporation  called  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania."" 
( -onsecjuently,  for  a period  of  two  years,  two  institutions  of  higher 
learning  existed  side  by  side  in  Philadelphia,  each  ojrcrating  under  a 
charter  granted  by  the  legally  constituted  authorities. 

Prom  this  point  in  history,  so  distant  from  the  origin  of  the  actual 
events,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  General  Assembly 
intended  to  abrogate  or  only  to  amend  the  college  charter.  'Phe 
legality  of  the  act  of  legislature  of  1779  has  never  been  tested  in  a court 
of  law.  Opinions  rendered  now  would  serve  chiefly  as  expressions  of 
current  concejttions  of  c orjioration  law  and  could  scarcely  be  considered 
as  properly  interpreting  the  intent  of  laws  governing  corporations  in 
the  past.  Nor  docs  this  c|uestion  appear  to  have  more  than  semantic 
interest  or  significance.  There  is  little  cjucstion,  as  the  subscejuent 
history  of  the  universitv  adccjuatcly  demonstrates,  that  the  Gollege  and 
.Academy  of  Philadelphia,  aside  from  a change  of  name  and  the  com- 

"’nioren,  /.nri's.  HI.  .‘502  tAct  of  ^^arch  6,  1789). 

''Ibid.,  II.  22,'l.  (.Act  of  Xovemher  27,  1779). 

’^Hazard's  Rrgi^trr,  II.  tXosciiihcr  29.  1828),  ,807. 

"‘’Bioren,  Lavs.  III.  .802  ( \rt  of  Nfavrh  6,  1789). 
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position  of  its  controlling  body,  continued  without  break  or  inter- 
ruption to  perform  its  primary  function  of  providing  higher  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  those  who  sought  its  services. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  board  of  trustees  was  to  appoint  a 
committee  “to  examine  the  Minutes  of  the  former  board  of  Trustees, 
the  by-laws  enacted  by  them,  the  rules  and  regulations  made  for  the 
discipline  and  government  of  the  youth  &;  the  General  Plan  of  Educa- 
tion formerly  pursued,  and  to  select  such  parts  thereof  for  the  informa- 
tion of  this  board  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Members  ...  to 
judge  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  continue  to  make  any 
alteration  therein.”  The  committee  was  also  instructed  to  report 
“the  Names  of  the  teachers,”  the  salaries  paid  them  and  the  enrollment 
in  the  college  classes,  the  Latin  and  English  schools,  and  the  charity 
school. A similar  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  medical  school  and  was  directed  to  “request  the  several  Medical 
Professors  in  the  meantime  to  proceed  in  their  lectures  as  heretofore.”'^! 
That  these  were  more  than  token  steps  in  preserving  the  continuity  of 
function  and  instruction,  is  evidenced  by  the  university’s  awarding  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1780  to 
students  who  had  commenced  their  programs  of  studies  under  the  aegis 
of  the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia. ■!“ 

Even  before  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  a plan  of  edu- 
cation for  the  university  could  make  its  report,  the  trustees  decided 
to  expand  the  scope  of  curricular  offerings.  They  appointed  David 
Rittenhouse  as  professor  of  astronomy;  and  after  viewing  with  favor 
the  proposal  to  appoint  a professor  of  German,  “whose  duty  shall  be 
to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  thro’  the  medium  of  the 
German  language,”  they  elected  the  Reverend  John  Christopher 
Kunze,  founder  of  Kunze’s  Seminarium,  “German  Professor  of  Phy- 
lology  in  the  University. Subsequently  the  General  Assembly  of- 
ficially endorsed  the  professorship,  decreeing  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  university  “as  a part  of  the  system  of  education  carried 
on  therein.’”!!  To  effect  a working  organization,  while  awaiting  the 
adoption  of  a more  comprehensive  program  of  studies,  the  trustees 

■^“University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  III,  December  3. 
1779,  pp.  23-24.  Footnote  references  to  this  institution  will  hereafter  be  abbreviated 
U.S.P. 

December  8,  1779,  p.  25. 

Ibid.,  April  24,  June  27,  1780,  pp.  60,  66. 

’’^Ibid..  December  16,  1779,  pp.  31-32;  January  10,  26,  1780,  pp,  38-39,  43. 

^‘Bioren,  Laws,  III,  113  (.Act  of  September  22,  1785). 
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elected  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  lirving  provost  and  David  Rittenhouse 
vice-provost  and  requested  them  to  divide  the  instructional  burden 
l)ct\veen  them  as  they  thought  proper. 

.\fter  more  than  two  years  of  deliberation,  the  committee  appointed 
to  formulate  a plan  of  organization  for  the  various  schools  of  the 
university  presented  a report,  adopted  by  the  trustees,  which  provided 
i(jr  professorships  in  the  following  disciplines:  natural  philosophy, 
moral  philosophy,  Latin  and  Cheek,  Oriental  and  Cierman  languages, 
history,  mathematics,  and  English  and  oratory.  Fuither,  the  report 
contained  a resolution  setting  the  minimum  reejuirements  for  ad- 
mission and  for  the  obtaining  of  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Resolved,  that  there  be  four  classes  of  Students  in  the  Sciences, 
and  that  these  be  required  for  an  Admission  to  the  lowest,  the 
rvriting  a fair  hand,  the  Reading  English  with  Propriety,  and  a 
Crramatical  accpiaintance  with  a few  plan  [ife]  Latin  Books,  & 
the  Cireek  Testament;  each  Class  to  continue  Eour  Years  from 
the  time  of  their  being  admitted;  The  Eaculty  to  apportion 
the  Hours  of  the  Students  to  their  different  Studies;  indulgence 
to  be  given  to  any  student  desirous  of  engaging  in  one  or  more 
Classes  without  intending  to  (.Qualify  himself  for  a Degree;  and 
Stiulents  from  other  institutions  to  enter  into  such  Classes  as 
the  Faculty  shall  think  suited  to  their  progress:— Provided  one 
whole  year  be  spent  in  this  Lhiivcrsity  to  entitle  to  a degree. 

'Ehe  plan  also  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cerman  school  and 
directed  the  professor  of  Oriental  and  Cferman  languages  to  give 
instruction  in  such  languages  to  those  of  the  college  students  who  de- 
sired to  studv  them.'^®  .Aside  from  its  comprehensiveness,  Cheyney 
characterizes  this  plan  as  unique,  in  that  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
can  be  determined  from  the  history  of  the  university  and  of  other 
colleges,  history  is  treated  as  a separate  subject  and  given  a specific 
professorshiji.  .\n  even  more  distinctive  feature  of  it,  he  claims,  is 
"its  replacement  of  the  old  ‘Philosophical  School’  by  four  parallel 
groups  of  studies,  an  anticipation  of  the  modern  elective  system.’"’"^ 
Created  by  the  State  as  an  instrument  for  the  furthering  of  its  civic 
purposes  and  containing  by  mandate  of  law  the  chief  State  officers  as 
members  of  its  controlling  body,  the  university  considered  itself  a 
public,  if  not  a State,  institution.  Its  trustees  and  faculty  had  to  sub- 

U..S.P.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  III,  January  31,  March  8,  1780,  pp.  45,  54;  T.  Mat- 
lark  to  John  Ewing,  February  26,  1780,  University  Papers,  I,  9,  University  of  Penn- 
sclvania  .\rchives. 

■®U.S.P.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  III,  July  2,  1782,  pp.  126-28. 

“Cheyney,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  134-35. 
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scribe  to  the  same  oath  ol  allegiance  as  was  recj^uired  of  olhcers  of  the 
State  government^®  In  selecting  a seal,  the  trustees  adopted  the  lesser 
State  seal  as  the  one  to  be  used  in  the  authenticating  of  official  uni- 
versity documents.  They  even  resolved  that  salaries  paid  to  the'faculty 
and  officers  of  the  university  “be  estimated  in  the  same  Manner  and 
according  to  the  Standard  that  shall  be  hxed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
general  Assembly  for  the  fees  of  the  Officers  of  Government.’’’^®  As 
occasion  presented,  the  university  seized  the  opportunity  to  emphasize 
the  fact  of  its  creation  as  a deliberate  act  of  the  State.  Upon  the 
election  of  Thomas  Mifflin  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
faculty  and  trustees  offered  him  their  congratulations  as  officers  “of 
a public  institution  which  owes  its  establishment  to  the  legislature  of 
the  State”  and  expressed  “the  pleasing  expectation  that  while  every 
private  seminary  of  learning,  within  the  State,  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
perience your  patronage,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
particularly  committed  to  the  care  of  its  first  magistrate,  and  in  which 
the  chief  officers  of  government  . . . are  officially  trustees,  will  enjoy 
a distinguished  place  of  your  attention  & countenance.”®® 

The  relationship  between  the  State  and  the  university,  however,  was 
not  so  close  as  to  guarantee  the  solution  of  the  institution’s  financial 
problems.  Aside  from  the  initial  grant  stipulated  in  the  charter  of 

1779,  and  a loan  of  15,000  pounds  to  be  repaid  in  six  months,  made  in 

1780, ®^  the  legislature  failed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  Revolutionary 
creation.  By  1787  the  disparity  between  income  and  expenses  had 
become  so  great  as  to  cause  the  trustees  to  recjuest  of  the  faculty  that 
they  suggest  “any  Plan”  wdiereby  they  thought  “that  the  Expenses  & 
Funds  ol  the  Institution  might  be  rendered  more  commensurate  to 
each  other.”®^  A committee  appointed  in  1788  to  study  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  institution  rejaorted  that  the  annual  expenditure  for 
salaries  alone  exceeded  the  income  by  669  pounds.®®  This  condition 
was  no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  return  of  the  College,  Academy  and 
Charitable  School  property  to  its  original  trustees,  dictated  by  the 
legislative  enactment  of  1789.®'*  In  1790  the  faculty  was  constrained  to 
remind  the  trustees  that  they  “must  be  sensible  that  very  considerable 
arrears  are  due  to  the  Professors  & teachers  of  the  University,  and  that 

'^®Bioren,  Laws,  II,  223  (Act  of  November  27,  1779). 

■^®U.S.P.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  III,  January  31,  April  5,  1780,  pp.  44,  59. 

^'°Ibid.,  W,  December  30,  1790,  pp.  71-72. 

Ill,  February  8,  1780,  p.  46. 

“^Faculty  to  Trustees,  1787,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Archives. 

“ U.S.P.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  IV,  ,\ugust  25,  1788,  p.  4. 

^Ibid.,  March  20,  1789,  p.  33;  Bioren,  Laws,  111,  302  (.Vet  of  March  6,  1789). 
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tlic-sc  anr.il>  Iki\c  hern  rontinually  ac(  uinul.iting  lor  many  ^'cars  past, 
uiiilc  our  sal. tries  have  remaiiietl  uiijiaid  or  I)ut  partially  discharged. 

1 hough  the  trustees  remaiiicd  optimistic  to  the  end  and  in  their  an- 
nual rcjjort  to  the  legislature  “llatter[edj  themselves  that  with  such 
■ \ids  as  the  l.egislalure  will  probably  allord  them  they  shall  be  en- 
abled to  reiulei  the  Institution  more  eminently  worthv  ol  the  warm 
approbation  Sc  jjatnmage  ol  its  Founders,"  they  hatl  not  hesitated  to 
accept  the  invitation  ol  the  trustees  ol  the  College  and  Academy  ol 
Philadelphia  to  consider  the  uniting  ol  the  two  institutions.''"'  'I'his 
was  consummated  and  legally  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  in  the 
autumn  ol  1791,  and  it  gave  the  university  the  name  it  bears  today. 

j.  I 111,  I’MMRsin  or  Pl.n.nss  L\ .\.\ i,\ 

1 he  act  ol  im orporaiion  ol  1791  erecting  the  University  ol  Penn- 
syhania  stipulated  that  the  institution  should  be  located  at  Philadel- 
jdiia  and  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  a board  ol  twenty-lour  trustees 
(hosen  eciually  by  the  University  ol  the  State  ol  Pennsylvania  and  the 
College,  .Academy  and  Charitable  School  ol  Philadelphia.  Uike  the 
charier  ol  its  uniceisity  predecessor,  it  maintained  a relationship  with 
the  State,  but  not  in  the  same  degree.  1 he  only  State  oliicer  now 
represented  on  the  board  ol  trustees  was  the  Covernor.  Possibly  as  a 
means  ol  easier  access  tej  the  liberality  ol  the  legislature,  it  loo  included 
a provisiem  in  its  charter  recjiuring  the  sidimission  to  tluit  body  ol  an 
annual  statement  ol  linances.''''' 

I he  closing  ye;u s ol  the  eighteenth  centtiry  and  the  first  two  decades 
ol  the  nineteenth  centur\  marked  a locv  ebb  in  the  history  ol  the  uni- 
\ersit).  1 his  wtis  characteristic  c)l  the  condition  cjI  colleges  elsewhere 
and  evas  not  peculittr  to  the  unicersity  alcjiie.^''’  Rclaticjns  between 
laculiy  and  trustees  cvere  strtdnecl  largely  because  ol  the  rigid  and 
Irecpiently  inllexible  control  imposed  by  the  latter  upon  all  aspects  ol 
university  lile,  even  to  those  matters  that  are  considered  the  special 
province  ol  the  laculty.  'I  he  concept  ol  legislative  responsibility  lor 
the  jn-omotion  ol  higher  education  in  the  ,St;ile  waned,  and  the  legis- 

[ohn  Kwiiig  and  Sam  Magaw  to  Trustees,  February  3,  1790,  University  Papers, 
I,  .SO. 

’"U.S.P..  Minutes  of  Trustees,  IV,  January  15,  .April  6,  1791,  pp.  75-76,  89. 

Rioren,  Lmrs,  I\',  110  (,\ct  of  September  30,  1791). 

“ Ibid. 

Cheyney,  I 'nivmily  of  Pennsylvnnin,  176-80. 
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lature  ignored  the  picas  of  the  trustees  for  financial  assistance. Com- 
petition for  the  limited  supply  of  available  students  had  already  set 
in  with  the  establishment  of  Dickinson  College  close  by  and  with  the 
formation  in  the  more  remote  regions  of  the  western  part  of. the  State 
of  academies  which  were  shortly  to  emerge  as  Washington  College, 
Jefferson  College,  and  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  and  under  these  conditions  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  was  launched.  Almost  immediately  after  their 
election,  the  new  trustees  turned  their  attention  to  problems  of  faculty 
and  curriculum. They  finally  decided  to  have  a faculty  composed  of 
six  professorships:  natural  philosophy;  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
economics  and  politics;  Greek  and  Latin;  mathematics;  belles  lettres 
and  English;  and  German  and  Oriental  languages. The  inclusion 
of  the  last  of  these  professorships,  though  not  new  to  the  history  of 
the  university,  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  plea  of  Henry 
Helmuth.  In  fact,  it  was  he  to  whom  the  professorship  was  tendered. 
What  was  significant  here  was  not  that  the  professorships  differed  in 
any  essential  degree  from  those  which  obtained  formerly  (the  title 
of  the  former  professorship  of  history  was  now  changed  to  “Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Economics  and  Politics”— his  functions 
still  included  the  teaching  of  history) , but  the  detailed  spelling  out 
of  the  duties  of  each  and  the  transcending  of  disciplinary  lines.  The 
professor  of  mathematics,  for  example,  was  informed  that,  “besides 
his  Superintendence  of  the  Mathematical  School,”  he  was  to  “teach 
the  higher  rules  of  Arithmetic;  Algebra;  Practical  Geometry,  and 
Trigonometry,  plain  and  spherical;  Conic  Sections;  Fluxions;  Survey- 
ing; Guaging,  Navigation;  Mensuration;  the  use  of  the  Globes  and 
Modern  Geography.”®^ 

Even  prior  to  his  formal  election  as  provost,  John  Ewing  protested 
this  arbitrary  and  detailed  spelling  out  of  the  instructional  duties  and 
functions  of  the  faculty  without  their  consultation  which  were  to 
be  followed  as  slavishly  and  uncritically  as  a blueprint  by  a hired 
hand.  He  wnote: 

“"University  of  Pennsylvania,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  V,  January  3,  1792,  pp.  43-45. 
Footnote  references  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  hereafter  use  the  ab- 
breviation U.P. 

Supra,  68,  72,  79-80. 

“U.P.,  Minutes  of  1 1 ustees,  V,  December  26,  28,  30,  1791,  pp.  34,  36-37,  38-41. 

“Mfjtd.,  March  29,  1792,  pp.  57-58. 

Dr.  Helmuth  to  Bishop  White,  December  4,  1791,  University  Papers,  I,  65; 
U.P.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  V,  April  3,  1792,  p.  60. 

“"/htrf.,  March  29,  1792,  pp.  57-58. 
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Apprehending  that  the  Trustees  would  naturally  have  sub- 
mitted to  us  the  arrangement  of  the  Business  of  Instruction,  we 
had  formed  our  Plan  before  'ive  knew  any  thing  of  a Plan  formed 
by  the  'I'rustees,  to  which,  from  our  Situation  we  are  bound 
to  submit;  but  upon  being  served  with  a Copy  of  the  Minutes, 
we  prepared  to  Drop  our  Plan  & to  adopt  that  of  the  Trustees, 
altho  we  are  unanimously  of  Opinion,  that  ye  Arrangement  we 
had  formed,  would  be  much  more  for  the  Reputation  of  the 
Institution  R;  the  Benefit  of  the  Students. 

Nor  was  the  faculty  in  agreement  with  the  trustce-formidated  cur- 
riculum for  the  Latin,  Greek,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  schools 
—a  curriculum  which  reduced  the  course  for  the  “Philosophical 
Classes,”  the  acceptetl  designation  for  the  college  course,  to  two  years 
in  length.  At  the  same  time  it  relegated  certain  of  the  classical  and 
mathematical  studies  normally  included  in  the  college  program  to 
the  two  upper  classes  of  the  lower  schools.®" 

Provost  Ewing  continued  tcj  voice  objections  to  the  trustee-imposed 
curriculum  and  division  of  labor,  .\pparently  using  the  only  means 
of  communication  available  to  him,  he  informed  the  trustees  by  letter 
that  at  the  faculty’s  first  perusal  of  the  plan  “it  appeared  to  us  at  first 
.Sight,  to  be  liable  to  many  solid  Objections”;  but  now  having  put  it 
into  practice,  “The  Result  of  our  Trial  is  a full  Conviction  of  its 
Inferiority  to  the  Plan  ivhich  we  had  formerly  pursued  in  the  Uni- 
versity.”®'* Ewing  was  joined  by  other  members  of  the  faculty,  who 
critici/ed  tlie  (urriculum  from  the  point  of  view'  of  their  particular 
fields  of  conijietence.®® 

1 hese  laculty  protests  had  no  visible  effect  on  the  determination 
of  the  trustees  neither  to  entertain  suggestion  nor  to  brook  inter- 
ference with  respect  to  the  running  of  the  institution.  Each  group 
jilaced  the  responsibility  for  the  declining  state  of  the  university  on 
the  shoidders  of  the  other. ^®®  Continuing  his  barrage  of  complaints 
by  letter,  the  ])rovost  declared  in  1800  that  the  diminishing  number 
of  students  in  the  university  had  left  liim  and  the  vice-provost  wdth 
“nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  with  the  .Students. Either  goaded  or 

.\pril  26,  1792,  p.  72;  Ewing  to  Erustees,  .\pril  16,  1792,  University  Papers, 

11,  8. 

U.P.,  "Eye-Laws  for  Regulating  the  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematical  and  Philosophical 
Schools,"  December  13,  1792,  ibid.,  21. 

'’’  John  laving  to  Trustees,  February  6,  1793,  ibid.,  'lO. 

‘"'James  Davidson  to  'Erustees,  July  5,  1793,  ibid.,  49;  William  Rogers  to  Trustees, 
March  4,  1794,  ibid.,  59. 

’‘"Compare  John  Ewing  to  'Erustees,  May  5,  July  7,  September  26,  October  5, 
1795,  ibid.,  86,  94,  105;  U.P.,  .Minutes  of  'Erustees,  V,  May  2,  1797,  pp.  162-63. 

’“’Ewing  to  'Erustees,  October  7,  1800,  University  Papers,  IV,  41. 
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stimulated  to  action  by  communications  from  Ewing  and  Professor 
Davidson,  the  trustees  appointed  a committee  “to  examine  into  the 
State  of  the  Institution  and  to  report  their  opinion  of  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  the  Seminary.”  The  report  of  the  committee  absolved 
the  trustees  of  any  blame  for  the  low  condition  of  the  university,  but 
attributed  it  to  the  faculty’s  lack  of  competent  application  and  at- 
tention to  their  duties. 

It  was  not  until  1810  that  the  trustees  decided  to  organize  the 
university  into  three  distinct  parts:  the  college,  including  a medical 
and  law  department,  the  academy,  and  the  charity  schools.  Further, 
the  collegiate  department  was  to  contain  three  classes— the  senior, 
junior,  and  freshman— rather  than  the  two  as  obtained  heretofore.!®^ 
Although  this  resulted  in  some  improvement  and  appeared  to  over- 
come in  part  what  the  provost  described  in  1815  as  “the  utter  in- 
difference the  great  body  of  our  Citizens  exhibit  to  the  giving  of  their 
children  a finished  education, the  trustees  in  1824  still  sought  the 
reasons  which  w'ould  explain  why  “an  institution  liberally,  munifi- 
cently endowed,  provided  with  moral  and  physical  sources  of  instruc- 
tion, established  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent  population  anxiously 
desirous  to  cover  opportunities  for  educating  its  youth  without  seeking 
them  abroad,  languishes  without  a name,  and  gives  instruction  to  a 
number  of  pupils  so  limited,  as  scarcely  to  exceed  that  of  an  ordinary 
grammar  school.”!®^  They  considered,  among  other  things,  that  the 
addition  of  a fourth  year  to  the  college  course— a proposal  which  had 
been  entertained  as  early  as  1819— might  be  of  value  in  enhancing  the 
reputation  of  the  university.^®® 

Another  year  was  to  pass,  however,  before  the  report  of  a similar 
committee  stimulated  the  trustees  to  action.  The  report  not  only  ad- 
vocated the  addition  of  a fourth  year  to  bring  the  university  in  line 
with  “the  practice  of  the  New  England  Colleges,”  but  sought  to 
remedy  “the  want  of  a cordial  effort  and  co-operation  by  the  Professors 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.”!®!  By  unanimous  vote  the  trustees  adopted  the 
committee’s  recommendations  and  resolved  for  the  first  time  to  give 

“^U.P.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  V,  April  7,  1801,  p.  232;  ‘‘Report  of  Trustees’  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Decline  of  University,”  University  Papers,  IV,  90. 

U.P.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  V,  October  10,  1810,  p.  385. 

KM  Frederick  Beasley  to  Trustees,  October  3,  1815,  University  Papers,  VIII,  28. 

^“U.P.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  VII,  June  2,  1824,  pp.  73-74. 

^^Ibid.,  VI,  November  2,  1819,  pp.  296-97;  Beasley  to  Trustees,  November  26,  1819, 
University  Papers.  XI,  44:  U.P.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  VII,  June  2,  1824,  pp.  73  ff. 

™ Ibid^  November  15,  1825,  pp.  120  ff. 
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tlic  laculiy  a bharc  in  the  lormulaiion  ol  a plan  of  siiidy  and  ihe 
organization  of  the  classes.’^’’  I'roin  this  newly  establislied  partnership 
between  latnltv  and  trustees  einergetl  a four-year  college  curriculunid'^'-* 

Although  the  relationships  between  facidty  and  trustees  continued 
to  be  strained  and  cuhninated  in  tlie  dismissal  of  all  the  professors 
except  that  ol  mathematics  in  1828,  the  faculty  from  this  time  on  was 
given  a larger  measure  cjI  control  in  matters  relating  to  instruction.'’® 
1 he  unicersity  s prestige  rose  in  the  eyes  of  the  communitv;  and  its 
progress,  though  neither  smooth  nor  unimpeded,  evas  now  an  ascend- 
ing one.'" 

Dcccmljcr  G.  KSt!'),  pp.  128-30. 

Ibid.,  January  3,  1 820,  pp.  133  ff. 

June  3.  1828.  p.  231;  l .P..  .Minutc.s  of  the  l aculiy  of  the  .\rts,  July  30, 
1828.  fniversitv  of  I’ennsc  1\ ania  .Archives;  Hazard's  Register,  II  (.September  6, 
1828),  118;  IM’,,  .Minutes  of  the  f aculty.  Seiuemher  23.  October  31.  1829,  University 
of  I’ennsyh ania  .Archives. 

'"/bid.,  Julv  30.  1829;  Che\nev,  I'liiversily  of  I’eiinsylvatiia,  219  IT.  Special 
aspects  of  the  unitersitys  history  will  be  dealt  tsdih  in  succeeding  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XV 


The  State  and  Higher  Education  • 

1.  The  Power  to  Create 

Historically,  the  corporation,  a concept  whose  principles  had  existed 
in  Roman  law  in  the  “collegium”  and  “universitas”  and  had  been 
given  continued  life  by  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  bodies,  arose 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centuryd  The  need  for  powers  or  characteristics  not  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  mere  associations,  among  which  are  immortality,  or  the 
provision  for  the  continuity  of  an  object  beyond  the  life  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  ability  “to  hold  property  without  the  perplexing  in- 
tricacies, the  hazardous  and  endless  necessity,  of  perpetual  conveyances 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  it  from  hand  to  hand,”-  led  to  the 
creation  of  this  artificial  instrument.  Since  “the  right  to  act  as  a 
corporation  depends  upon  positive  legal  authority  granted  by  the 
sovereign,”^  the  state  becomes  the  source  from  which  this  right  is 
derived. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  the  sovereign  power  rested  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Province.  It  was  to  them,  consecpiently,  or 
their  appointed  representatives,  that  the  founders  of  tlie  Academy 
and  Charitable  School  applied  for  their  first  charter  of  incorporation 
in  1753,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  second  charter  was  obtained 
in  1755,  elevating  the  academy  to  a college  with  the  right  to  confer 
degrees.^  'With  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  adoption  of  the  first  State  constitution  in  1776, 
all  legislative  powers  including  those  of  incorporation  were  vested  in 
the  Assembly.  At  the  same  time  the  constitution  recognized  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  for  promoting  education,  including  higher 
learning,  by  declaring  that  “all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  en- 
couraged and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities. This  concept 
of  State  responsibility  for  higher  education,  with  a slight  change  of 

Ernst  Freund,  The  Legal  Nature  of  Corporations  (New  York,  1897),  7. 

■^Dartmouth  College  v.  \Voodward,  4 ttheaton  518,  See  page  636. 

® Ernst  Freund,  Police  Power,  Public  Policy  and  Constitutional  Rights  (Chicago, 
1904)  , par.  358. 

'Supra,  267,  269-270. 

Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1776,  Sections  2,  44. 
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terminology,  (“The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or 
more  seminaries  ol  learning.”)  \vas  reiterated  in  the  Constitutions  of 
1790  and  1838;“  and,  though  not  specifically  stated  in  the  Constitution 
of  1873,  it  had  become  established  as  an  integral  part  of  State  policy 
by  virtue  of  legislative  enactment  and  practice. 

.\s  early  as  1791  the  General  .\ssembly,  finding  itself  burdened  by 
numerous  requests  for  acts  of  incorporation,  delegated  a portion  of 
this  power  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  act 
specified  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  incorporation  of  jrer- 
sons  associated  “for  any  literary,  charitable,  or  for  any  religious  pur- 
pose. . . .”  A statement  or  charter  was  to  be  formulated  by  the  persons 
desiring  incorporation  and  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  his  opinion  as  to  “the  lawfulness  of  the  ob- 
jects, articles  and  conditions”  of  the  document.  If  he  found  it  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States 
he  was  so  to  certify  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The  court, 
in  turn,  was  to  attest  to  its  legality  and  transmit  the  charter  to  the 
(governor,  who  was  required  to  order  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
record  the  instrument."  An  early  example  of  the  e.xercise  of  this  new 
Supreme  Court  function  was  the  chartering  in  1792  of  the  “Trustees 
of  the  Young  Ladies  Academy  of  Philadelphia,”  more  commonly 
known  as  Poor’s  iVeademv.®  I'hus  there  \s’ere  now  two  agencies  of  the 
State  empowered  to  endo^v  educational  institutions  with  corporate 
existence. 

The  multiplicity  of  persons  and  associations  seeking  charters  by 
1810  led  to  the  legislature’s  investing  another  branch  of  the  judiciary, 
the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  the  various  counties,  with  the  right  to 
grant  instruments  of  incorporation  to  literary,  charitable,  or  religious 
associations,  fire  engine  or  hose  companies,  or  beneficial  societies  or 
associations.  In  addition  to  this  power  of  creation,  the  courts  of 
common  pleas  were  endowed  by  the  Assembly  with  the  ability  to 
amend  charters  issued  by  the  Supreme  Gourt  under  the  Act  of  1791. 
However,  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  to  issue  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration or  to  amend  them  was  preserved.® 

“Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1790,  .\rticle  \'II,  Section  2;  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tion of  1838,  .Article  A ll,  Section  2. 

■ Pennsylvania,  Slalulcs  at  Large,  XIA’,  50  (Act  of  .April  6,  1791)  . 

"Law  15ook,  .\o.  1,  February  2,  1792,  p.  281,  Records  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Division  of  Public  Records.  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission, 
Harrisburg. 

“.Act  of  October  13,  1840,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  18-11,  p.  1. 
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From  this  time  on,  the  courts  of  common  pleas  were  given  an  in- 
creasingly larger  share  of  the  responsibility  for  granting  charters.  In 
1854  their  area  of  coverage  was  extended  to  include  “Scientific, 
agr[i]cultural  and  other  Associations. The  following  year 'they  were 
authorized  to  alter  charters  in  cases  not  hitherto  considered  their 
province. “ By  1867  the  power  of  the  lower  courts  was  expanded  to 
permit  them  “to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  same  is  authorized  to  be  granted,  under  existing  laws,  by  the 
supreme  court  of  this  commonwealth.  . . .”  Further,  the  legislature 
validated  all  charters  previously  granted  by  the  courts  of  common 
pleas  in  cases  wherein  the  Supreme  Court  alone  had  the  power  to 
grant  such  charters  and  extended  the  right  to  the  courts  of  common 
pleas  to  issue  charters  to  other  associations. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1873,  effective  January  1, 
1874,  the  path  was  laid  for  eliminating  the  duplication  of  powers 
distributed  among  numerous  arms  of  the  government  and  for  invest- 
ing the  right  of  chartering  educational  institutions  in  one  agency  of 
the  State.  The  constitution  prohibits  the  General  Assembly  from 
“Creating  corporations,  or  amending,  renewing  or  extending  the 
charters  thereof.’’^^  Accordingly,  the  legislature  passed  the  general 
corporation  act  of  1874  which  provided  that  all  nonprofit  corporations, 
or  corporations  of  the  first  class,  shall  be  chartered  by  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  to  operate. i"*  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  since  1790,  educational  institutions  were  to  derive 
corporate  existence  from  only  one  source  of  government  power,  the 
county  courts  of  common  pleas. 

2.  The  Power  to  Control 

Since  the  state  has  the  power  to  create,  the  question  arises:  Does  it 
also  have  the  power  to  control  or  to  destroy  its  creation?  Definite 
limitations  are  placed  upon  the  state  by  the  federal  Constitution. 
Two  of  these,  among  others,  are  significantly  pertinent  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question.  First,  the  state  cannot  “deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.”  Second,  the 

'“Act  of  February  20,  1854,  ibid.,  1854^  p.  90. 

"Act  of  May  7,  1855,  ibid.,  1855,  p.  477. 

'“Act  of  March  26,  1867,  ibid.,  1867,  p.  44. 

'“Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,  Article  III,  Section  7. 

".Vet  of  April  29,  1874,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1874,  p.  73. 
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iiaLe  is  prohibiicd  honi  passing  any  “lau'  impairing  the  obligations 
of  contracts. The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1819 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  established  the  principle  that  the 
charter  of  an  educational  institution  is  a contract  between  the  state 
and  the  incorporators.  The  essence  of  the  court’s  decision  is  given 
in  the  introduction  to  the  case: 

The  charter  granted  by  the  Dritish  crown  to  the  trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  the  year,  1769,  is  a contract  within  the 
meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
(art.  1,  s.  10,)  tvhich  declares  that  no  State  shall  make  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  charter  was  not 
dissolved  by  the  revolution. 

.\n  act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  altering 
the  charter,  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  in  a ma- 
terial respect,  is  an  act  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  charter, 
and  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

I’nder  its  charter,  Dartmouth  College  was  a private  and  not 
a public  corporation;  that  a corporation  is  established  for  pur- 
poses of  general  charity,  or  for  education  generally,  does  not, 
per  se^  make  it  a pulrlic  corporation,  liable  to  the  control  of 
the  Legislature.^*^ 

-\s  a result  of  the  Dartmouth  College  decision  three  principles  were 
established  governing  the  continued  supervision  bv  the  state  over  in- 
corporated institutions:  first,  the  charter  granted  by  a state  to  an 
incorporated  institution  is  a contract  and  the  vested  rights  in  the 
charter  cannot  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees;  second, 
the  state  may  establish  institutions  of  its  own  and  exercise  unlimited 
power  over  their  life  and  transactions:  ihirtl,  the  state  may  incorporate 
a provision  in  the  charter  of  an  institution  reserving  the  right  to  alter 
or  repeal  it.  But  even  this  latter  provision  is  subject  to  the  limitation 
that  the  amendment  or  repeal  does  not  substantially  impair  the  object 
of  the  grant,  or  any  rights  vested  under  it.'" 

The  first  major  attempt  of  the  .State  of  Pennsylvania  to  control  an 
institution  of  higher  education  by  the  alteration  of  its  charter  was 
I he  .\ct  of  1779,  n hich  deprived  the  trustees  and  facultv  of  the  Col- 
lege, Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Pliiladelphia  of  their  property 
rights  under  the  jnoprietary  charters  of  1753  and  175;5,  appointed  a 

‘^United  States  Constitution.  .Amendments,  .Article  XIV,  Section  11;  ibid..  Article 
1,  Section  10. 

"’Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward.  4 AVheaton  .SIS. 

'■  William  I..  Bartlett.  Slate  Control  of  Private  Incorporated  Institntions  of  Higher 
/■(liiealion  (New  A’ork,  102tj),  20-.‘10. 
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new  set  ol  trustees,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  institution  to  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania^®  Without  the  authority  of 
court  decision  it  is  impossible  to  determine  positively  if  the  act  was 
legal  or  constitutional.  However,  the  General  Assembly  did  itself 
declare  in  1789  that  its  legislation  of  1779  was  unlawful  and  restored 
the  college  property  and  charter  privileges  to  the  original  faculty  and 
trustees.^® 

Possibly  as  a consequence  of  the  controversy  generated  by  the  legis- 
lature’s amending  the  charter  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  without 
the  corporation’s  consent,  the  hrst  post-Revolutionary  college  to  be 
incorporated  by  the  new  Commonwealth,  Dickinson  College,  contained 
a clause  in  its  charter  which  prohibited  the  altering  of  the  constitution 
of  the  institution  as  embodied  in  the  articles  of  the  incorporation  in 
any  manner  other  “than  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  this  state.” 
A similar  provision  was  included  in  the  charter  of  Jefferson  College 
in  1802.2<J  By  1817  the  principle  of  State  hegemony  over  the  products 
of  its  legal  creation  was  made  more  specific.  The  charter  of  Allegheny 
College,  for  example,  contained  the  following  clause;  “in  case  of  abuse 
of  the  privileges  hereby  given,  or  of  the  charter  of  the  institution,  or 
of  the  corporation  hereby  created  . . . this  Legislature  reserve[s]  the 
right  of  removing  the  said  president  and  trustees  ...  on  due  proof 
made  of  such  abuse  of  their  power,  and  appointing  another  president 
and  other  trustee  or  trustees  in  their  place  and  stead,  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  require.”-^ 

Following  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1819  in 
the  Dartmouth  College  case,  the  legislature  unequivocally  asserted  its 
right  to  amend  or  abrogate  instruments  of  corporate  existence.  Such 
a declaration  of  power,  by  w'ay  of  illustration,  is  contained  in  the 
charter  of  Lafayette  College  granted  in  1826.  There  the  legislature 
reserved  the  right  “to  revoke,  alter  or  annul  the  charter  hereby  granted, 
at  any  time  they  may  think  proper.”--  Subsequently,  following  the 
principles  emerging  from  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  this  sovereign 
power  was  asserted  and  made  a part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  constitutions  of  1838  and  1873.  Both  constitu- 
tions jrrovided  that  the  legislature  should  have  the  power  to  alter, 
revoke,  or  annul  any  charter  of  incorporation  thereafter  toiderred  by 

Bioren,  Laius.  II,  223  (.Act  of  Novembei  27.  1779). 

Ill,  302  (Act  of  Match  6,  1789). 

'^Ibid.,  II,  473  (Act  of  September  9,  1783);  VI.  209  (.Act  of  January  15.  1802). 

^VAct  of  March  24.  1817,  Pennsylvania.  Laws,  1S16-IS17,  p.  236. 

-VAct  of  March  9,  1826.  ibid.,  182=^-1826.  p.  76. 
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or  under  any  special  or  general  law  udienever  it  might  be  injurious  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  provided  no  injustice  was  done  to 
the  incorporators. 

d'hus  far  the  discussion  has  been  concerned  with  the  power  of  the 
State  to  exercise  control  over  the  charters  of  higher  educational  institu- 
tions which  possess  the  jmivileges  of  incorporation.  Possibly  of  even 
greater  significance  is  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  to  establish  con- 
ditions upon  which  to  predicate  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  persons 
or  associations  seeking  corporate  existence.  The  need  for  the  exercise 
of  such  power  had  clearly  risen  by  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
(cntury  with  the  formation  of  more  colleges,  or  schools  claiming  to  be 
colleges,  than  could  be  adeejuately  supported  either  by  the  available 
sources  of  funds  or  the  supply  of  students  seeking  their  ministrations. 

d'he  “evil”  attending  this  multiplicity  of  institutions  was  early  noted 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1837 
'I'homas  Burrowes  reported  to  the  legislature  that  “The  chief  defect 
of  our  collegiate  system  ...  is  the  too  great  number  of  the  institu- 
tions. . . . Thus  the  talents  which  should  command  success,  are  forced 
to  stoop  to  ask  patronage;  and  the  means  that  could  with  ease  sustain 
three  or  four  flourishing  institutions,  are  rendered  unproductive  by 
sub-division. Periodically  thereafter,  the  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendents reiterated  this  theme,  though  suggesting  little  by  way  of 
solution  other  than  to  offer  financial  aid  to  a few  deemed  worthy  of 
State  supjjort  and  to  allow  the  remainder  to  languish  and  to  die 
eventually  of  neglect,  .kgain,  in  1862  Burrowes  decried  the  pyramiding 
number  of  higher  institutions,  stating  “that  the  number  of  colleges 
exceeds  our  wants  by  at  least  two-thirds.  . . Still,  he  had  nothing 
new  to  add  to  his  proposal  of  1837. 

It  was  not  until  1865  that  a radical  solution  to  the  problem  of 
“multiplicity  of  our  higher  institutions”  was  offered  by  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  Charles  R.  Coburn.  He  suggested  that  the  State 
bring  “all  of  our  educational  interest  . . . under  the  scope  of  legis- 
lative authority”  aud  place  “all  of  our  chartered  institutions  ...  to 
a certain  extent,  within  the  control  of  the  School  Department.” 
Coburn  argued  that  many  of  these  institutions  were  “crippled  in  their 
labors”  for  want  of  adequate  facilities  and  patronage.  He  believed 

^ Pennsvh ania  Constitution  of  1838,  .Article  1.  Section  25;  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tion of  1873,  .Article  X\'l,  Section  10. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Sclrools,  Pennsylvania,  House  Journal, 
I836-HH7,  II,  556-57. 

^PRSCS,  1862,  p.  28. 
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that  if  they  were  granted  State  funds  “and  liable  to  official  visitations 
by  some  State  officer,”  that  “it  would  greatly  increase  their  efficiency 
and  usefulness.’’^® 

The  following  year,  State  Superintendent  James  P.  Wickersham 
deplored  the  “loose  manner  of  granting  college  charters”  and  urged 
its  discontinuance.  “Some  of  these,”  he  stated,  “.  . . never  organized 
under  their  charters,  a number  of  them  . . . eventually  failed,  and 
several  now  in  operation,  although  colleges  by  legislative  enactment, 
are  scarcely  more  than  good  academies.”  This  situation,  he  continued, 
“degrades  the  name,  and  is  most  unjust  to  those  institutions  which 
are  truly  colleges.  Indeed,  the  Legislature  ought  to  do  something  to 
right  the  wrong  that  has  already  been  done.”  Wickersham  proposed 
the  enactment  “of  a general  law  regulating  these  institutions  in  certain 
particulars,  but  leaving  their  authorities  entirely  free  to  accept  its 
provisions  or  not,  at  their  option.”  This  law  would  embody  pro- 
visions “fixing  the  requirements  of  every  institution  claiming  to  be  a 
college,  and  asking  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  law”;  “requiring  all 
colleges,  accepting  the  act,  to  make  annual  reports  to  some  properly 
constituted  State  authority,  and  to  be  open  to  the  visitation  of  com- 
petent officers  appointed  by  that  authority”;  “providing  for  a certain 
number  of  free  scholarships”  for  pupils  “from  the  common  schools, 
through  the  academies,  seminaries,  and  high  schools  of  the  State”; 
and  “giving  a liberal  annual  appropriation  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  State,  to  all  the  colleges  accepting  the  act.”-"  In  fact,  he  drew  up 
a bill  embodying  these  provisions  and  called  a conference  attended 
by  the  Governor,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  representatives  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  Allegheny 
College,  Dickinson  College,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Haver- 
ford  College,  Lafayette  College,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Pennsylvania 
College,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Westminster  College,  the 
Western  University,  and  Lincoln  University,  where  the  bill  was  modi- 
fied and  agreement  reached  to  urge  its  passage  by  the  legislature.-® 

His  labors  and  the  labors  of  those  united  with  him  proved  un- 
availing. Wickersham  w'rote  acrid  editorials  in  which  he  decried  the 
pyramiding  of  unqualified  institutions  posing  as  colleges.  He  said: 
“Almost  any  private  school  with  three  teachers  and  fifty  students, 
whatever  else  it  may  have,  under  our  vicious  system  of  local  legisla- 
tion, can  obtain  a college  or  even  a university  charter.  It  is  high  time 

^Ibid.,  1865,  pp.  19-20. 

^ Ibid.,  1866j  xvi,  xxi-xxii. 

^ Ibid.,  1868,  xxxiv-xxxviii. 
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some  vif;oious  cflort  was  made  to  check  the  ev  il.”-'’  Although  he  and 
the  suj)eiintendents  wlio  followed  him  continued  to  press  for  appro- 
jtriate  legislation  to  allesiatc  a situation  made  c\cn  worse  by  the 
corporation  act  of  1874,  which  assigned  to  the  county  courts  of  common 
pleas  the  sole  jrower  of  chartering  corporations  of  the  first  class,  little 
or  no  relief  was  ollered  by  the  legislature. 

Despite  the  fact  that  social  problems  seem  to  intensify  far  beyond 
their  rates  of  solution,  they  eventually  succumb  to  some  kind  of  com- 
promise or  resolution.  This  was  the  pattern  followed  by  the  movement 
to  check  the  uninhibited  granting  of  college  charters  before  legis- 
lative action  was  obtained.  In  1895  the  (feneral  Assembly  passed  an 
act  “d  o provide  for  the  incorjroration  of  institutions  of  learning  with 
jjower  to  confer  degrees  in  art,  pure  and  applied  science,  philosophy, 
literature,  medicine,  law  and  theology  . . . and  providing  a method 
by  ts’hich  institutions  already  incorporated  may  obtain  the  power  to 
confer  degrees.  . . .”  1 he  act  provided  that  any  five  or  more  persons, 
three  of  whom  at  least  rvere  to  be  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth, 
seeking  to  obtain  a charter  of  incorporation  as  a college,  university, 
or  theological  seminary  with  power  to  colder  degrees,  should  prepare 
a certificate  of  intended  incorjroration  setting  forth  the  name  of  the 
institution,  its  purpose  and  location,  its  term  of  existence,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  incorporators,  the  number  of  the  directors, 
trustees,  or  managers,  the  amount  of  assets  to  be  used  in  establishing 
and  conducting  the  institution,  the  intended  minimum  size  of  the 
faculty,  and  a summary  of  the  admission  rccinirements  and  course  of 
study,  d'his  certificate  must  then  be  presented  to  a judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  of  the  county  in  cvhich  the  institution  is  to  be 
situated.  Should  he  find  its  purposes  and  ]jrovisions  lawful  and  not 
damaging  to  the  community,  he  is  to  so  certify  and  transmit  the 
document  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

d he  act  further  stipulates  that  “No  charter  for  such  incorporation, 
with  power  to  conler  degrees  . . . shall  be  granted  until  the  merits 
of  the  apjrlication,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  shall  be  passed 
upon  by  a board  to  be  styled  the  ‘College  and  University  Council’ 
nor  should  an  institution  “be  chartered  evith  the  power  to  confer 
degrees,  unless  it  has  assets  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  invested  in  buildings,  apparatus  and  endowments  for  the  ex- 

James  P.  Wickersham,  “Xo  More  Colleges,”  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  XX 
('June.  1872)  , 389. 

^PRSCS,  IS7J,  xxvii-xxix:  PRSPI,  ISSI,  iii;  ibid.,  1891,  III-V. 
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elusive  purpose  ot  promoting  instruction,  and  unless  the  laculty  con- 
sists of  at  least  six  regular  professors  who  devote  all  their  time  to  the 
instruction  of  its  college  or  university  classes.  . . Furthermore,  no 
baccalaureate  degree  in  “art,  science,  philosophy  or  literature”  could 
be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  had  not  completed  a college  or 
university  course  covering  four  years.  “The  standard  of  admission 
to  these  four  year  courses  or  to  advanced  classes  iti  these  courses  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said  council.”  II  the  proposed  course 
of  instruction,  the  requirements  lor  admission,  and  the  cjualifications 
of  the  faculty  should  appear  to  be  suflicient  to  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity Council  and  if  it  should  appear  that  the  educational  needs  of 
the  community  in  which  it  is  to  be  located  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  large  are  likely  to  be  served  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  institution,  then  the  council  is  to  indicate  its  approval  and 
recommend  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  that  the  charter  be  granted. 
Should  the  council  decide  against  the  incorporation  of  the  proposed 
institution,  then  the  act  prohibits  the  court  from  granting  a charter. 

Having  obtained  a charter  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
institution  is  “subject  to  visitation  and  inspection  by  representatives 
of  the  council”;  and  if  it  should  fail  to  maintain  “the  required  stand- 
ard the  court  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  council,  revoke 
the  power  to  confer  degrees.”  The  same  procedure  w'as  to  be  followed 
by  any  colleges,  universities,  and  theological  seminaries  incorporated 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  which  desired  amendments  to  their 
charters  empowering  them  to  confer  degrees.  These  are  required  to 
submit  evidence  certifying  to  the  possession  of  invested  funds  amount- 
ing to  $100,000.  The  act  did  not  impair  the  authority  of  colleges  and 
universities  already  possessed  of  the  power  to  confer  degrees  provided 
they  were  able  to  certify  within  three  months  following  the  passage 
of  this  act  that  they  held  assets  “for  the  purpose  of  promoting  educa- 
tion in  the  higher  branches  of  human  learning”  in  the  amount  of 
$100,000  and  $500,000  respectively.^^ 

This  legislation,  according  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, heralded  the  beginning  of  a new  era  lor  higher  education  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  act  creating  a College  and  University  Council  and  im- 
posing a property  qualification  as  a condition  of  chartering 
new  institutions  with  power  to  confer  degrees,  will  check  the 
indefinite  multiplication  of  colleges  with  nothing  to  build  upon 


.Act  of  June  26,  1895,  Pennsyl\  ania,  l.au's,  1895,  p.  327. 
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except  faith  in  the  future,  and  ■will  thus  pave  the  way  for  im- 
proving the  scope  and  quality  of  higher  instruction  by  strength- 
ening the  colleges  that  now  exist.  A great  service  will  be 
rendered  to  the  young  people  of  the  Commonwealth  when  it 
shall  be  no  longer  possible  to  inflate  them  with  the  notion 
that  they  are  getting  the  discipline  of  a college  course  whilst  in 
reality  they  are  receiving  an  inferior  training  of  whose  defects 
a decade’s  competition  in  after  life  -udll  convince  them— possibly 
after  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  their  early  educa- 
tion.^2 

This  prediction  was  not  without  foundation.  The  final  break  •w'ith 
the  tradition  of  reticence  speeded  up  the  enactment  of  legislation  and 
the  adoption  of  standards  designed  to  raise  the  level  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  accordance  with  principles  formulated  by 
recognized  accrediting  agencies.  Bureaus  of  Medical  Education  and 
Licensure  and  of  Professional  Education  ivere  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  bringing  “Pennsylvania  in  line  with  the 
other  States  which  by  authority  of  law'  vest  in  the  School  Department 
the  pow'er  of  passing  upon  the  preliminary  education  of  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy.’’^^  State  Council  of  Educa- 

tion resolved  to  institute  a system  of  visitation  and  inspection  and  to 
recommend  to  the  courts  that  they  revoke  the  power  to  confer  degrees 
of  those  institutions  which  failed  to  maintain  the  required  standard.^^ 
That  continuing  vigilance  was  necessary  is  evidenced  by  the  findings 
of  those  charged  with  visitation  and  inspection:  “[It]  ...  is  quite 
obvious  that  many  colleges  are  granting  degrees  on  rather  low  stand- 
ards of  achievement.  A few'  institutions  seem  indifferent  toward  re- 
quiring a high  quality  of  work  w'hile  others  appear  too  generous  in 
their  evaluation  of  credits  for  advanced  standing.’’^'’’ 

New  legislation  was  enacted  to  protect  the  unsuspecting  from  the 
claims  of  institutions  which  styled  themselves  “colleges,”  but  which 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  law.  In  1937  the  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  declaring  it  “unlawful  for  any  person,  copartnership, 
association  or  corporation  to  apply  to  itself,  either  as  a part  of  its 
name  or  in  any  other  manner,  the  designation  of  ‘college’  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  an  educational  institution 

^^PRSPI,  1895,  iv. 

^Ihid.,  1911,  p.  4. 

^Ihid.,  1924-1926,  p.  91.  By  Act  of  May  20,  1921,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1921,  p. 
1014,  the  name  of  the  College  and  University  Council  was  changed  to  State  Council 
of  Education. 

•^PRSPI,  1926-1928,  p.  147. 
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conforming  to  the  standards  and  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education,  unless  it  in  fact  meets  such  standards  and 
qualifications.  . . .”3®  This  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  proceedings 
by  the  State  Department  of  Justice  to  restrain  the  owners  and  operators 
of  business  schools  such  as  the  Central  Business  College  and  Lincoln 
Business  College  of  Philadelphia  “from  continuing  the  illegal  use  of 
the  word  ‘college’  in  the  names  of  their  institutions.”  At  the  same 
time  it  caused  the  State  Council  of  Education  to  disapprove  applica- 
tions for  charters  of  such  proposed  institutions  as  the  “New  Kensington 
Commercial  College”  of  New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania.'^" 

Even  prior  to  what  may  be  called  the  era  of  the  “New  Life”  in 
higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  ushered  in  by  the  Act  of  1895, 
sporadic  and  somewhat  indirect  attempts  at  control  were  made  by 
the  legislature.  These  were  particularly  aimed  at  correcting  abuses 
in  the  awarding  of  degrees  and  at  protecting  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth from  the  hazardous  ministrations  of  unqualihed  practi- 
tioners of  medicine.  Concerned  with  the  practice  of  colleges  in  the 
remote  regions  of  the  State  of  establishing  medical  schools  outside 
their  counties  (Jefferson  College  in  Washington  County  and  Pennsyl- 
vania College  in  Adams  County  may  be  cited  as  examples)  and 
no  doubt  influenced  by  the  objections  of  previously  established  in- 
stitutions in  Philadelphia,  where  these  new  schools  were  generally 
erected,  the  legislature  in  1840  declared  it  unlawful  “for  any  College 
incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  to  establish  any  faculty  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  degrees,  either  in  medicine  or  the  arts,  in  any 
city  or  county  of  the  commonwealth,  other  than  that  in  which  said 
college  is  or  may  be  located. 

Of  more  serious  consequence  rvas  the  growing  practice  of  a few 
chartered  colleges  and  medical  schools  of  conferring  degrees  merely 
upon  the  payment  of  a stipulated  fee,  and  also  the  emergence  of 
persons  who  styled  themselves  physicians  without  the  benefit  of  formal 
training.  To  remedy  the  former  evil,  the  General  Assembly  (1871) 
made  it  unlawful  for  any  college  or  university  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees  to  award  such 
degrees  to  any  person  upon  the  payment  or  promise  of  payment  of 

“®Act  of  May  7,  1937,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1937,  p.  585. 

<"PRSPI,  1942-1944,  p.  8. 

Jefferson  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  29,  1824,  p.  108,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College;  Pennsylvania  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  18, 
1839,  pp.  70-72,  President’s  Office,  Gettysburg  College. 

®“.Act  of  March  6,  1840,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1840,  p.  68. 
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somr  consiclciat.ioii.  Penalties  were  to  be  imposed  of  fines  not  ex- 
ceeding SoOO  or  six  inonilis'  imprisonment,  or  both,  lor  violations 
of  these  provisions.’"  Similarlv,  legislation  eras  enacted  attempting  to 
define  in  general  terms  “the  standard  cpialifications  of  a jjractitioner 
ol  medicine,  surgery  or  obstetrics,"  as  consisting  of  “A  good  moral 
character,  a thorough  elementary  education,  a comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  human  anatomy,  human  physiology,  pathology,  chemistry, 
materia  mcdica,  obstetrics,  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  and 
public  hygiene.”  The  act  made  it  unlawful  for  a person  “to  announce 
himself  ...  as  a practitioner  of  medicine,  surgery  or  obstetrics,”  who 
“has  not  received  in  a regular  manner  a diploma  Irom  a chartered 
medical  school  duly  authorized  to  conler  upon  its  alumni  the  degree 
ol  doctor  of  medicine.  . . .”  Fines  of  not  less  than  .SffOO  or  more  than 
.SlOO  tverc  to  be  imposed  on  persons  found  guilty  of  ciolating  this 
ac  t.'”  Though  not  directly  aimed  at  controlling  the  curriculum  of 
existing  schools  ol  medicine,  the  law  had  the  indirect  eifect  of  pre- 
senting the  establishment  of  institutions  svhosc  standards  did  not 
(onform  to  the  provisions  ctf  the  act.  'The  Flectropathic  Institute, 
for  example,  svas  denied  a charter  svith  the  posver  to  confer  degrees 
on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not  recpiire  its  graduates  to  fulfill  the 
rccpiirements  of  the  Act  of  ,March  21,  1877.'’- 

Legislation,  however,  did  not  automatically  put  a stop  to  the  illegal 
selling  of  degrees.  Xor  svas  this  i)ractice  peetdiar  to  Pennsylvania 
alone.  'I'he  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  repeatedly 
svarned  of  its  svidespread  existence,  characterizing  those  colleges  and 
universities  that  committed  such  abuses  as  “frauds”  and  attributing 
the  conditions  “to  the  facility  svith  svhich  charters  can  be  obtained 
from  most  State  Legislatures.”'’^  With  the  establishment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1895  of  a legally  constituted  agency  of  government  svith  the 
])osver  of  inspection  and  investigation,  systematic  efforts  svere  initiated 
to  eliminate  those  institutiems  guilty  of  the  practice.  In  its  very  first 
leport,  the  College  and  University  Council  noted  that  it  svas  aware 
of  the  fraudident  conferring  of  degrees  and  of  the  legislation  of  1871 
that  made  it  illegal. ■“  Fotir  years  later  the  council,  while  recognizing 
its  limited  posvers  and  the  negative  nature  of  its  efforts,  declared  that: 

‘“Act  of  May  fO,  1871,  ibid.,  1871.  p.  271. 

“Act  of  March  24,  1877,  ibid.,  1877,  p.  42. 

“In  re  Electropathic  Institute,  9 Weekly  Notes  Cases  31,  14  Pliila.  Reports  128. 

“ USRCE,  1877,  C:\11-C\  III;  ibid.,  1880,  CIX-CXIV. 

“College  and  t nisersitv  Council,  '‘Biennial  Report  on  Higher  Education  in 
I’cnnsN  1\ atiia,”  PliSPl,  1896,  p.  GtiO. 
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One  of  its  chief  fuiu lions  is  to  prevent  the  establishment  and  to 
hinder  the  operation  of  so-called  degree  mills.  If  the  Council 
served  no  other  jmrpose,  its  existence  would  be  justified  so  long 
as  it  assists  in  exposing  degrees  fraudulently  bestowed  and  in 
drawing  public  attention  to  institutions  which  bestow  diplomas 
not  upon  the  basis  of  merit  but  for  pecuniary  considerations. 

In  1908  its  work  tvas  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  in  that  it  could  report 
that  “the  degrees  of  Pennsylvania  colleges  are  receiving  corresponding 
recognition  at  home  and  abroad. By  1928  domestic  “mills”  had, 
by  and  large,  been  eliminated,  although  the  threat  still  persisted  in  the 
form  of  foreign  corporations  chartered  outside  the  State  but  operating 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Universal  Chiro- 
practic College  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Franklin  Research  University  of 
Philadelphia  were  examples  of  these.  They  were  declared  illegal;^'^ 
but  their  elimination  did  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  eternal  vigilance. 
As  late  as  1944  the  State  Department  of  Justice  movetl  to  indict  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Chiropractic  and  was  spared  the  burden  of 
prosecution  only  because  the  school  ceased  to  operate. 

Still  another  form  of  control  was  exercised  by  the  State  over  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  this  aspect  of 
sovereign  power  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  financial  assistance  af- 
forded to  those  over  wdiom  the  power  is  wielded,  its  nature  and 
effects  can  be  considered  simultaneously  with  the  history  of  State 
aid  to  higher  education. 

3.  The  Power  to  Aid 

The  principle  of  financial  assistance  to  private,  incorporated  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  was  established  as  a legitimate  and  proper, 
though  infrequently  exercised,  function  of  State  power  even  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth.  During  the  provincial  period 
two  concomitant  principles  emerged  that  were  eventually  adopted  as 
basic  criteria  determining  the  relationship  between  the  State  and  the 
colleges  and  universities  that  were  recipients  of  its  beneficence.  First, 
aid  was  given  in  the  form  of  scholarship  grants;  second,  aid  was  given 
without  restriction  or  specific  direction  as  to  its  use. 

Seeking  solution  to  the  ubicjuitous  problem  facing  educational  in- 
stitutions, the  trustees  of  the  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of 

1900,  II,  577. 

^oibid.,  1908,  p.  538. 

‘■/6/rf.,  1926-1928,  p.  147. 

•^Ibid.,  1911-1916,  p.  9. 
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Philadelphia  enlisted  the  support  ol  a political  subdivision  of  pro- 
vincial authority,  the  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia.  The  council 
recognized  its  responsibility  to  participate  in  the  educational  process 
and  voted  to  support  the  project  so  “That  the  Youth  of  Pensilvania 
may  have  an  Opportunity  of  receiving  a good  Education  at  home,  and 
be  under  no  necessity  of  going  abroad  for  it.”  Consecjuently,  it  was 
agreed  to  contribute  £200  towards  completing  the  building  purchased 
by  the  trustees;  to  give  £50  per  annum  for  five  years  “towards  sup- 
porting a Charity  School  for  the  Teaching  of  poor  children  Reading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetick”;  and  to  appropriate  £50  per  annum  for 
the  next  five  years  provided  the  council  was  allowed  to  nominate  and 
send  “one  Scholar  Yearly  from  the  Charity  School,  to  be  instructed 
gratis  in  the  Academy.”'*^ 

Similarly,  the  precedent  tvas  set  for  establishing  the  principle  of 
the  unfettered  use  of  apjn-opriated  funds.  Simultaneously  with  their 
approval  of  the  charter  for  the  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of 
Philadelphia,  the  proprietors  of  the  Province  unconditionally  ordered 
a draft  on  their  Receiver  (lencral  “lor  the  Payment  of  Five  Hundred 
Pounds  to  the  I’rustees  of  the  Academy.”^*'  Wdien  straitened  circum- 
stances compelled  the  trustees  of  the  College  and  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia to  send  William  Smith  abroad  to  solicit  financial  assistance, 
he  returned  in  1759  ivith  “a  Deetl  of  (rift  from  the  Honourable  Thomas 
Penn”  assigning  to  the  trustees  “in  their  Corporate  Capacity  for  the 
use  of  the  Institution  his  fourth  part  of  the  Manor  of  Perkasie  in 
Bucks  County  containing  'Ewo  thousand  five  hundred  Acres  which 
the  Trustees  considered  as  a noble  Benefaction  from  that  worthy 
Gentleman  and  was  received  with  a due  Sense  of  Gratitude.”^^ 

With  the  disavowal  of  foreign  domination  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  1776  providing  for  the  encouragement  of  all  useful 
learning  “in  one  or  more  universities,”^^  State  inaugurated  a policy 
of  aiding  at  the  time  of  their  founding  many  of  the  colleges  to  whom 
it  granted  charters.  I hus,  in  the  creation  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1779,  the  institution  was  endowed  by  charter  de- 
cree with  the  income  from  a fund  to  be  derived  from  confiscated  estates 
not  to  exceed  £1,500  annually.''^  Franklin  College,  incorporated  in 
1787,  was  given  10,000  acres  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  State, 

riiiladelphia.  Minutes  of  Common  Council,  July  31,  1750,  pp.  526-30. 

“C.A.C.,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  .April  10,  1753,  p.  31. 

''''^Ibid.,  October  9,  1759,  p.  108. 

“Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1776,  Section  44. 

“ Pioren,  Laws,  II,  223  (.Act  of  November  27,  1779). 
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together  with  6 per  cent  allowance  for  roads. In  1806  the  act  creating 
Washington  College  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  college  trustees  all 
the  property  of  W'^ashington  Academy,  included  among  which  was 
5,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  academy  when  it  was  chartered  in 
1787,  provided  poor  children  received  free  tuition,  and  $3,000  ap- 
propriated ten  years  later  with  a similar  provision  entitling  ten  poor 
children  to  an  education  gratis  at  the  academy.®^  Allegheny  College 
was  chartered  in  1817  and  was  given  $2,000  by  the  legislature  as  an 
initial  endowment. The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  was 
endowed  by  the  legislature  in  its  act  of  incorporation  with  forty  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  in  the  town  of  Allegheny 
and  with  all  the  estate,  real,  personal,  and  mixed  of  the  Pittsburg 
Academy.^'^  Madison  College,  chartered  in  1827,  was  awarded  the 
property  of  Uniontown  Academy.^® 

Subsequent  State  aid,  however,  was  dependent  upon  the  ability  of 
the  trustees  of  the  various  colleges  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  legis- 
lature in  their  behalf.  Some  of  these  exerted  greater  influence  and 
were  more  successful  than  others.  Nor  w'as  aid  apportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  demonstrated  need  or  worth.  Appropriations  were  made 
individually  and  haphazardly  without  preconceived  plan  or  design 
except  for  the  undehned  and  inchoate  one  of  offering  some  kind  of 
assistance  to  higher  education.  The  University  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, despite  its  designation  as  the  State  university,  received  no 
new  appropriation  from  the  legislature  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
aside  from  a conhrmation  of  its  right  to  enjoy  the  income  and  ground 
rents  from  the  confiscated  estates  awarded  the  institution  in  the  in- 
corporating act  of  1779,  and  estimated  at  £25,000  or  $66,666.66.^® 
Nor  did  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  fare  much  better  in  the  first 
four  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1807  $3,000  was  granted 
the  university  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a botanical  garden;  and 
in  1832  its  real  estate  was  exempted  from  taxation  for  fifteen  years. 

“Pennsylvania,  Statutes  at  Large,  XII,  391  (Act  of  March  10,  1787). 

“Act  of  March  28,  1806,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1804-1806,  p.  573;  Pennsylvania, 
Statutes  at  Large,  XII,  527  (Act  of  September  24,  1787)  ; ibid.,  XV,  501  (Act  of 
March  20,  1797)  . 

“Act  of  March  24,  1817,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1816-1817,  p.  236. 

^Act  of  February  18,  1819,  ibid.,  1818-1819,  p.  61. 

“Act  of  March  7,  1827,  ibid.,  1826-1827,  p.  79. 

“Bioren,  Laws,  III,  113  (Act  of  September  22,  1785);  4V.  R.  Johnson,  “Chrono- 
logical View  of  the  Enactments  on  the  Subject  of  Education,"  Hazard's  Register, 
XI  (January  5,  1833)  , 2-6;  AVickersham,  History  of  Education,  377. 

“Act  of  March  19,  1807,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1806-1807,  p.  87;  Act  of  May  5, 
1832,  ibid.,  1831-1832,  p.  517. 
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Dickinson  College,  ol  the  lourteen  colleges  and  two  universities 
(bartered  by  the  legislature  up  to  1837,  received  the  largest  share  of 
the  State’s  bounty  and  attention.  Since  the  aid  atlorded  it  has  already 
been  discussed, it  is  sidhcient  to  note  here  that  for  the  period  under 
consideration  fifteen  separate  pieces  of  legislation  were  enacted  for 
its  support  or  financial  relief.  l>v  comparison  with  Dickinson  College, 
the  other  extant  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State  suf- 
fered neglec  t.  Franklin  College  was  given  trvo  lots  and  a building  in 
1788  and  155  acres  of  land  in  1819.''-  .\lle2:henv  College  teas  atvarded 
.81,000  annually  for  h\e  years  in  1821,  SI, 000  annually  for  four  years 
in  1827,  and  S2,000  annually  for  lour  years  in  1834,  on  condition  that 
the  college,  cvithout  charge  for  tuition,  prepare  twelve  students  to  be- 
come school  teachers.'"^  'Fhe  legislature  appropriated  SI, 000  annually 
lor  five  years  to  Jellerson  College  in  1821,  SI, 000  annually  for  four 
years  in  182ti,  and  S2,000  annually  for  four  years  in  1832,  provided 
that  six  students  in  indigent  circumstances  be  educated  gratis  for 
four  years  and,  following  the  education  of  these  six,  that  twenty-four 
students  annually  be  prepared  as  school  teachers. Relief  was  af- 
forded W’ashington  College  in  the  amount  of  SI, 000  annually  for  five 
\ears  in  1821,  SI, 000  annually  for  four  years  in  1826,  SaOO  annually 
lor  five  years  in  1831,  on  condition  that  the  college  prepare  twenty 
students  annually  for  fi\e  years  as  teachers,  and  in  1834  $2,500  and 
an  additional  81,000  annually  therealter  for  three  years. ''•*  Pittsburg 
•Academy,  the  lorerunner  ol  the  ^Vcstern  FJniversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
received  5,000  acres  of  hind  in  1787  and  S5,000  in  1798  provided  the 
academy  educate  poor  children,  not  to  exceed  ten  at  any  one  time, 
without  charge  for  tuition,  .\s  the  \\’estern  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, relief  was  oflered  to  the  institution  by  the  legislature  (1826) 
in  the  amount  of  S2,400  annually  lor  five  years  in  consideration  of 
the  university’s  relincjuishing  its  claim  to  forty  acres  of  land  given  to 


Sujtra,  ()2,  f)3-()4. 

I’emisvlvaiiia,  Sialttlfs  at  Large,  \lll.  II  (Act  of  relintaiy  27,  1788);  Act  of 
.March  IG,  1819.  I'eiinsyhaiiia,  Laws,  ISI8-IS19,  p.  124. 

“Act  of  rehruarv  1,').  1821.  ibid.,  1820-IS21,  p.  38;  Act  of  April  14.  1827,  ibid., 
1826-1827,  p.  321;  Act  of  April  5,  1834.  ibid.,  1833-1831,  p.  192. 

“ .\ct  of  February  1."),  1821,  ibid.,  1820-1821,  jj.  38;  .Vet  of  March  11,  182G,  ibid., 
1825-1826,  p.  109;  Act  of  February  20,  1832,  ibid.,  1831-1832,  p.  81. 

“Act  of  February  F").  1821,  ibid.,  1820-1821,  p.  38;  Act  of  March  11,  1826,  ibid., 
1825-1826.  p.  109;  Act  of  .\pril  4,  1831,  ibid.,  1830-1831,  p.  4.73;  Act  of  March  11, 
1834,  ibid.,  1833-1831,  p.  107. 
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it  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  act  of  incorporation  of  1819.'’'’  Madison 
College  was  afforded  assistance  by  the  legislature  in  1828  with  a grant 
of  $5,000.''’"  Lafayette  College  was  given  $4,000  (1834)  and  for  four 
years  thereafter  $2,000  a year.  The  only  limitation  placed  'upon  the 
grant  was  to  prohibit  its  use  for  the  jtayment  of  professors’  salaries.'’'’ 
In  1834  the  legislature  appropriated  $3,000  a year  for  six  years  to 
Pennsylvania  College  and  stipulated  that  fifteen  young  men  be  pre- 
pared as  school  teachers.'’"  Marshall  College  in  1837  was  granted  $6,000 
and  an  additional  $3,000  annually  for  two  years,  provided  that  twenty 
young  men  be  instructed  gratis  and  prepared  to  become  teachers  of 
the  English  language. 

The  recognition  of  elementary  education  as  a mandated  function 
of  State  power  recpiiring  general  rather  than  specific  application,  given 
substance  in  1834  by  the  passage  of  legislation  “To  establish  a General 
System  of  Education  by  Common  Schools,”"^  led  to  a corresponding 
change  in  State  policy  with  respect  to  higher  education.  Common- 
wealth assistance  to  collegiate  institutions  up  to  1837,  appropriated 
on  an  individual  basis,  amounted  to  a sum  approximating  $250,000.'^- 
Yet,  as  Burrowes  stated:  “No  one  will  contend  that  the  good  effected, 
has  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure.  . . With  a view 
towards  correcting  this  spasmodic  and  arbitrary  practice  of  the  past 
and  with  the  emergence  of  a new  concept,  namely,  the  building  up 
of  a great  system  of  public  education  embracing  the  whole  field  from 
the  common  school  to  the  university,"-*  the  legislature  passed  a resolu- 
tion in  1836  affecting  higher  education  generally,  rather  than  specifi- 
cally. It  was  resolved: 

That  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November,  annually,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  president,  faculty  and  trustees  of  each  uni- 
versity or  college,  and  the  preceptor,  trustees  or  managers  of 
each  academy  or  school,  other  than  common  schools,  having 

.Vet  of  Septemlser  10.  1787,  Pennsylvania,  Statutes  at  Large,  XII,  489;  .Vet  of 
March  16,  1798,  ibid.,  XVI,  63;  .\ct  of  March  9,  1826,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1825-1826, 
p.  74;  .Act  of  February  18,  1819,  ibid.,  1818-1819,  p.  61. 

.Act  of  February  27.  1828,  ibid.,  1827-1828,  p.  121. 

"NAct  of  March  11,  1834,  ibid.,  1833-1834,  p.  107. 

“.Act  of  February  6,  1834,  ibid.,  34. 

™.Act  of  March  29,  1837,  ibid.,  1836-1837,  p.  96. 

"’.Act  of  April  1,  1834,  ibid.,  1833-1834,  p.  170. 

"“Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Pennsylvania,  House  Journal, 
1836-1837,  II.  5.76;  William  H.  Dillingham,  Speech  . . . in  Favor  of  the  Bill  to 
Establish  a School  of  Arts  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  Endow  the  Colleges 
and  Academies  of  Pennsylvania  (Harrisburg,  1838),  12-13. 

"“Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Pennsylvania,  House  Journal, 
1836-1837,  II,  556. 

"*  AVickersham,  History  of  Education,  384-85. 
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received  ;iid  from  this  commonwealth,  to  report  the  number 
of  students  in  each  class,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates,  if 
any,  course  of  studies  pursued,  financial  resources  and  expenses, 
tile  future  prospects  of  their  several  institutions,  accompanied 
with  such  remarks  as  may  illustrate  their  general  condition,  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  so  much  of  which,  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  legislature  in  his  annual 
report,  as  he  may  deem  proper."^ 

This  was  followed  ttvo  years  later  by  legislation  defining  the  bases 
for  future  State  appropriations  to  the  colleges,  academies,  and  female 
seminaries  of  the  State.  The  very  title  of  the  act,  “A  Supplement  To 
an  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  several  acts  relative  to  a General 
System  of  Education  by  Common  Schools  . . is  indicative  of  the 
policy  now  beginning  to  take  root.  Aid  for  the  next  ten  years  was 
to  be  extended  to  those  institutions  meeting  the  following  require- 
ments: “to  each  University  and  College  now  incorporated,  or  which 
may  be  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  and  maintaining  at  least  four 
professors,  and  instructing  constantly  at  least  one  hundred  students, 
one  thousand  dollars.  . . Corresponding  aid  in  lesser  amounts  was 
also  granted  to  academies  and  female  seminaries  provided  they  met 
the  minimum  recpiirements  respecting  curriculum,  facidty,  and  en- 
rollment."® At  the  same  time  the  colleges  were  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion."" 

For  six  succeeding  years  a maximum  of  nine  colleges  were  recipients 
of  the  State’s  bounty.'^®  Elowever,  the  business  depression  of  1842, 
effecting  “surprising  changes  in  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  thousands  of 
our  most  respectable  citizens,  a transition  from  affluence  to  poverty,” 
was  reflected  in  decreasing  enrollments  and  a consequent  languishing 
of  many  of  the  colleges  encompassed  by  the  Act  of  1838.'^®  The  State, 
too,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a depressed  economy,  reduced  its 
appropriation  to  higher  education  by  one-half  (1843)  and  terminated 
future  assistance  to  such  institutions  four  years  before  the  Act  of  1838 
had  scheduled  its  end.®® 

For  more  than  twenty  years  thereafter  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  Pennsylvania  were  forced  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources 

Resolution  of  April  1,  1836,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1835-1836,  p.  842. 

■'«Act  of  April  12,  1838,  ibid.,  1837-1838.  p.  333. 

''’’Act  of  April  16,  1838,  ibid.,  514.  See  Section  29. 

'^PRSCS,  1839,  p.  13;  ibid.,  1810,  21-22;  ibid.,  1811,  p.  12;  ibid.,  1812,  p.  9;  ibid., 
1813,  p.  8;  ibid.,  1811,  pp.  4-5. 

''’Ibid.,  1813,  p.  9. 

""  .\ct  of  September  29,  1843,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1811,  p.  5. 
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without  the  expectation  of  support  from  the  Commonwealth.  Nor  was 
the  policy  of  1838  envisioning  a comprehensive  State  system  of  edu- 
cation embracing  all  grades  of  educational  institutions  from  the 
common  school  to  the  university  ever  revived,  despite  frequent  ex- 
hortations from  State  superintendents  and  other  educators.®^  After 
the  passage  of  the  Normal  School  Act  of  1857,  the  legislature  renewed 
the  discarded  custom  of  aiding  education  beyond  the  common  school 
level,  although  the  normal  schools  were  considered  no  more  than 
secondary  schools  at  best.  Thus,  the  general  appropriations  act  of 
1861  directed  the  payment  of  $5,000  in  support  of  each  of  the  two 
recognized  state  normal  schools,  those  at  Millersville  and  Edinboro.*- 

Aside  from  continuing  aid  to  the  State  normal  schools,  the  Com- 
monwealth reverted  to  its  original  policy  of  supporting  individual 
and  selected  institutions  of  higher  education.  At  first,  assistance  was 
confined  to  those  schools  offering  technical  and  professional,  partic- 
ularly medical,  education.  During  this  period  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Pennsylvania  (now  Pennsylvania  State  University)  was 
designated  as  the  recipient  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  State  from 
the  federal  land  grant  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.®^  The  Poly- 
technic College  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  awarded  $5,000  in 
1867  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  five  State  scholarships  in  the  in- 
stitution.To  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1872) , $100,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a general  hospital  on  condition  that 
the  university  raise  an  additional  $250,000  for  that  purpose.®^  The 
following  year  the  university  and  Jefferson  Medical  College  were 
each  to  receive  $100,000  for  the  building  of  hospitals,  provided  that  the 
former  match  the  award  with  $100,000  and  maintain  two  hundred  free 
beds  forever  and  the  latter  also  match  the  appropriation  by  a like 
sum  and  maintain  one  hundred  free  beds  forever.*® 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  State  con- 
tinued to  aid  institutions  offering  medical  and  technical  education. 
Among  these  may  be  listed  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  the 

Compare,  PRSCS,  1844,  pp.  4-5;  ibid.,  1845,  p.  10;  ibid.,  1862,  pp,  25-32, 
passim;  ibid.,  1861,  xxvii-xxviii;  ibid.,  1865,  pp.  19-20;  ibid.,  1866,  xxi-xxii;  ibid., 
1868,  xxxiii-xxxviii;  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  XVI  (June,  1868),  349-50. 

“Act  of  May  20,  1857,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1857,  p.  581;  Act  of  April  18,  1861, 
ibid.,  1861,  p.  394. 

“Act  of  April  1,  1863,  ibid.,  1863,  p.  213. 

“Act  of  April  11,  1867,  ibid.,  1867,  p.  1. 

“Act  of  April  3,  1872,  ibid.,  1872,  p.  3. 

“Act  of  April  9,  1873,  ibid.,  1873,  p.  3. 
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Hahnemann  Medical  College,  ihe  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 
XYMmen  (Moore  fnstitute)  , the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College 
for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
purpose  of  binlding  a veterinary  hospital  in  connection  with  its  school 
of  veterinary  medicine,  and  the  W’estern  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(University  of  Pittsbtirgh)  in  1895  to  establish  in  connection  with 
its  school  of  engineering  a department  to  be  known  as  the  “Western 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Mines  and  Mining  Engineering.”®" 

In  1895  the  Commonwealth  broadened  the  scope  of  its  assistance 
to  selected  colleges  and  universities  bv  including  appropriations  for 
general  edticational  ptirposes  in  addition  to  the  technical  and  medical. 
'Phis  e.xpanded  policy  was  initiated  tvith  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. A stun  of  $200,000  was  appropriated  to  the  university  for  the 
two  fiscal  years  beginning  June  1,  1895,  to  promote  “development  of 
the  advanced  work  of  the  university,  including  the  special  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  ...  or  the  equipment  of  stu table  buildings  for  graduate 
instruction  and  original  investigation.  . . .“®®  By  1897  the  legislature 
began  to  eliminate  the  binding  or  limiting  conditions  attending  its 
former  appropriations  and  awarded  Lehigh  LTniversity  $150,000  for 
maintenance  and  general  expenses.®^  This  nonrestrictive  policy  was 
definitely  established  in  1903  with  the  incltision  of  a clause  whose 
wording  has  persisted  virttially  unchanged  to  the  present  day.  In  that 
year  the  General  .Vssembly  voted  an  appropriation  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  for  two  years  for  general  maintenance,  construction 
of  buildings  and  purchase  of  apparatus  “as  the  trtistees  may  deem  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  Elniversity.”’’'’ 

second  form  of  aitl  to  higher  etlucation,  thotigh  personal  in 
nature,  was  adojjted  bv  the  legislature  in  1919.  Fotir-year  State 
scholarships  were  instituted,  to  be  awarded  to  the  graduates  of  both 
sexes  of  the  secondary  schools  ol  the  State  on  a competitive  basis. 
Each  county  received  one  scholarship.  In  the  event  that  any  county 
embraced  more  than  one  State  senatorial  district,  then  one  scholarship 
was  awarded  lor  each  entire  senatorial  district. The  success  of  this 
system  of  scholarships  has  been  attested  to  by  the  Superintendent  of 

“'.Act  of  June  12,  1878,  ibid.,  JS7S.  p.  172;  .Act  of  May  (i,  1889.  ibid.,  1889,  p.  99; 
Act  of  May  29,  1889,  ibid.,  390;  Act  of  May  29,  \m).  ibid.,  393;  Act  of  May  29, 
1889,  ibid.,'  392-,  Act  of  July  5.  189.7,  ibid.,  1895,  p.  619. 

““.Act  of  July  5,  189,7,  ibid.,  621. 

.Act  of  July  26,  1897,  ibid.,  1897,  p.  427. 

“«.\ct  of  Mav  17.  1903,  ibid.,  1901,  p.  376. 

,\ct  of  July  18,  1919.  ibid.,  1919.  p.  1044. 
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Public  Instruction.  He  stated:  “There  has  been  a noticeable  increase 
in  the  number  of  graduates  taking  the  examinations  each  succeeding 
year.  In  1919,  the  first  year  the  law  became  operative,  there  were  204 
applicants:  in  1926,  applications  numbered  1,454.  The  number  of 
high  schools  having  candidates  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  history  of  State  aid  to  higher  education  has  traversed  a cycle. 
It  was  initiated  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  provincial  proprietors 
in  rendering  assistance  without  the  bonds  of  restrictive  provisions  and 
by  the  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia  in  establishing  scholarship 
funds  in  the  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  it 
has  returned  to  a substantially  similar  position  in  the  twentieth 
century.  However,  aside  from  differences  resulting  from  the  impact 
of  changing  social  and  economic  conditions,  the  General  .Assembly, 
unlike  its  Colonial  predecessors,  is  circumscribed  by  constitutional 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  higher  educational  institu- 
tions to  which  it  may  offer  its  bounty.  The  Constitution  of  1873  pro- 
hibits appropriations  “to  any  denominational  or  sectarian  institution, 
corjroration  or  association.”''^  Wffien  the  legislature  violated  this  con- 
stitutional restriction,  as  in  the  case  of  Diupiesne  University,  the  .State 
Supreme  Court  rectified  the  error. 

Currently,  occasional  warnings  are  issued  to  privately  incorporated 
colleges  and  universities  cautioning  them  to  shun  State  aid  on  the 
assumption  that  rigid  control  invariably  accompanies  such  assistance.**'”’ 
Whatever  may  be  the  experience  in  other  states,  this  has  not  been  and 
is  not  true  in  Pennsylvania.  Intensive  research  has  failed  to  uncover 
a single  instance  where  the  State  has  made  curriculum  changes  or  the 
adoption  of  specified  administrative  policies  conditions  precedent  for 
the  awarding  of  funds.  The  State’s  role  has  been  confined  to  correcting 
abuses  and  to  the  establishino  and  maintainino  of  standards  larsjelv 
formulated  and  concurred  in  by  the  colleges  and  universities  affected 
by  them.  Higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  singularly  free 
to  the  present  of  State  control  or  domination. 

'‘^PRSPI,  1924-1926,  p.  40. 

“ I’ennsylvaiiia  Coiistiiiitioii  of  1873.  .\rticle  III.  .Section  18. 

.Stt/n-fl,  227. 

®='Ne\v  York  Times,  January  14,  1954,  p.  19. 
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The  Secular  Tendency  in  Higher  Edneatwn 

1.  Rise  of  Secular  Institutions 

Endowed  with  a heritage  of  religious  tolerance  and  fortified  by 
an  economy  marked  by  rapidly  expanding  commerce  and  industry, 
Pennsylvania  early  offered  an  environment  favorable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  secular  institutions  of  higher  educationd  It  was  in  this  kind 
of  social  climate  that  Franklin,  a man  without  church  affiliation,  could 
project  and  bring  to  fruition  an  institution  without  sectarian  bias, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  New  "World,  and  one  eejuipped  with  a 
program  designed  to  meet  the  special  curricular  needs  of  the  economy. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that  such  an  environment  was 
equally  receptive  to  religiously  oriented  schools  and  that  churches 
and  church-related  groups  did  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  this 
fact. 

Throughout  the  Colonial  period  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  being  the  only  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  Province  either  of  a secular  or  sectarian  nature.  After  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  with  England,  proposals  were  ad- 
vanced to  expand  the  State’s  secular  collegiate  opportunities.  Among 
the  earliest  of  these  was  Benjamin  Rush’s  plan  for  a complete  system 
of  state-supported  education  ranging  from  the  common  or  elementary 
school  to  the  university.  In  1784  he  wrote  to  John  Montgomery,  “I 
have  at  last  finished  my  essay  on  ‘A  mode  of  education  proper  in  a 
repidilic.’  This  together  with  A Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  Public 
Schools  and  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  in  Pennsylvania,  addressed  to 

^The  term  .secular,  as  applied  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  is  used,  first, 
to  designate  those  colleges  and  universities  which  were  free  of  the  control  or  in- 
fluence of  specific  religious  groups  or  denominations;  and,  second,  to  indicate  those 
whose  curriculum  and  orientation,  either  initially  or  in  the  process  of  evolution, 
emphasized  preparation  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  rather  than  training  for 
the  ministry'.  It  should  be  noted  that  a few  institutions  appear  in  this  chapter 
(particularly  those  whose  only  claim  to  life  rests  in  a charter  granted  by  an  agency 
of  the  State)  not  because  it  has  been  established  definitely  that  they  were  free 
of  ecclesiastical  control,  but  because  they  could  not  be  identified  with  any  par- 
ticular religious  group. 

“Rush  to  Montgomery,  March  9,  1784,  RCLC. 
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the  legislature  and  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  was  published  in  1786, 
and  reprinted  in  w’hole  or  part  in  newspapers  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth.^ 

Rush  urged  the  establishment  of  one  university  at  Philadelphia,  the 
State  capital,  wdrere  "law,  physic,  divinity,  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  economy,  &c.  be  taught  ...  by  public  lectures  in  the  wdnter 
session,  after  the  manner  of  the  European  universities”  and  w^here 
the  "professors  receive  such  salaries  from  the  state  as  will  enable  them 
to  deliver  their  lectures  at  a moderate  price.”  He  further  proposed 
that  "there  be  four  colleges.  One  in  Philadelphia,— one  at  Carlisle— 
a third  for  the  benefit  of  our  German  fellow'  citizens,  at  Lancaster,— and 
a fourth,  some  years  hence,  at  Pittsburgh.”  In  these  colleges  he  would 
have  the  "young  men  . . . instructed  in  mathematics  and  in  the  higher 
branches  of  science,  in  the  same  manner  that  they  are  now  taught  in 
our  American  colleges”;  and,  if  they  could  afford  it,  the  students  w'ould 
"complete  their  studies  by  spending  a session  or  two  in  the  uni- 
versity. . . 

Similarly,  there  would  be  an  academy  established  in  each  county, 
and  "free  schools”  erected  in  "every  township,  or  in  districts  consisting 
of  one  hundred  families.”  By  means  of  this  plan.  Rush  maintained, 
"the  whole  state  will  be  tied  together  by  one  system  of  education. 
The  university  will  in  time  furnish  masters  for  the  colleges,  and  the 
colleges  will  furnish  masters  for  the  academies  and  free  schools,  while 
the  free  schools,  in  their  turn,  will  supply  the  academies,  the  colleges, 
and  the  university,  with  scholars,  students  and  pupils.” 

Comprehensive  in  its  conception,  the  plan  also  suggested  the  means 
for  its  execution.  Rush  proposed  a small  addition  to  the  funds  of 
Dickinson  College,  deeming  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
sufficiently  endowed  to  continue  without  additional  State  aid.  Further, 
he  urged  the  appropriation  of  State  lands  and  the  levying  of  a tax 
on  each  county  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  pounds  a year  for  the 
support  of  the  academies.  The  free  schools  were  to  be  maintained 
similarly  by  grants  of  Commonwealth  lands,  the  levying  of  a tax  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  a year  upon  each  district  of  one  hundred 
families,  and  the  setting  of  a tuition  fee  per  pupil  for  the  support  of 
the  schoolmaster  of  "from  1 6 to  2 6 every  quarter.”^  Evidently,  por- 

“See,  for  example,  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  ^^arch  3,  10,  17,  24,  April  1,  1787. 

‘ Benjamin  Rush,  A Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  Public  Schools  and  Diffusion 
of  Knowledge  in  Pennsylvania;  to  Which  Are  Added  Thoughts  upon  the  Mode 
of  Education,  Proper  in  a Republic  . . . (Philadelphia,  1786),  4-8,  Historical 
, Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Uoiis  o[  Rush's  plan  met  with  considerable  lavor,  lor  the  legislature 
appropriated  lands  and  Innds  lor  the  use  ot  its  colleges  and  academies, 
inaugurated  a State-wide  system  ol  common  schools  some  fifty  years 
later,  and  adopted  a unified,  albeit  a short-lived  plan  of  Common- 
r\'calth  support  for  higher  education  in  1838.'’ 

The  advantages  of  secidar,  publicly  supported  universities  were 
promulgated  on  a national  as  rvell  as  on  a State  scale.  An  article  ap- 
peared  in  the  press  as  early  as  1786  urging  that  Congress  “instead  of 
laying  out  half  a million  of  dollars  in  building  a federal  town,  appro- 
priate only  a fourth  part  ol  that  sum  in  founding  a federal  university.’’ 
“In  this  university,”  the  anonymous  author  continued,  would  be 
taught  “every  thing  connected  tvith  government,  such  as  history,  the 
law  ol  nature  and  nations,  the  ci\il  la^v,  the  municipal  laws  of  our 
country,  and  the  principles  of  commerce.  . . .”  'I'he  curriculum  woidd 
also  include  “gunnery,  fortification,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
defensive  and  oilensive  war.”  “.\bove  all,”  he  insisted,  there  should  be 
“a  professor,  ol  what  is  called  in  the  European  universities,  of  [s/c] 
economy,”  whose  “business  shotdd  be  to  unfold  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  agricidture  and  mamdactures  of  all  kinds.  . . .”  The  author 
concluded:  “ Eo  this  seminary,  young  men  should  be  encouraged  to 
repair  after  completing  their  academical  studies  in  the  colleges  of 
their  respective  states:  the  honors  and  offices  of  the  United  States 
should,  alter  a while  be  ccmfined  to  persons  rvho  had  imbibed  liberal 
and  republican  ideas  in  this  university.”'’ 

In  the  Eecieral  Convention  of  1787,  Charles  Pinckney  and  James 
■Madison  both  jjrojrosed  that  Congress  be  given  power  for  creating 
and  maintaining  a national  university  at  the  nation’s  capital.'^  Wash- 
ington repeatedly  advocated  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
Comments  on  the  subject  arc  to  be  found  in  his  letters  to  John  Adams 
(November  27,  1791),  Edmund  Randolph  (December  15,  1794),  the 
Commissioners  of  the  P'ecleral  District  (January  28,  1795;  October  21, 
1796),  Thomas  Jeflerson  (March  15,  1795),  Robert  Brooke  (March 
16,  1795),  Alexander  Hamilton  (September  1,  1796),  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  ^Vashington  (December  1,  1796)  ; in  his 
Earewell  .Address  to  Congress  in  1796;  and  in  his  final  will  and  testa- 
ment, wherein  he  made  a specific  becpiest  for  its  endowment  should 

■'Supra,  310. 

” I’ittsbiirgh  Gazette,  August  26,  1786. 

"Lewis  R.  Ilarlcv,  "The  Functions  of  a National  University,"  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  XLVl  (September,  1897),  118. 
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such  a federal  university  be  established.*  Throughout  tlie  nineteenth 
century  advocates  of  the  movement  pressed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  by  means  of  articles  in  educational  journals,  the  formulation 
of  bills,  and  resolutions  of  the  National  Teachers’  Association.^ 

The  proponents  of  secular  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  were 
scarcely  more  successful  in  their  efforts  than  were  the  advocates  of  a 
federal  university.  In  1826  a tow'ii  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  ap- 
pointed a committee  “to  digest  and  report  a plan  for  a college,  where 
English  literature,  the  sciences,  and  the  liberal  arts,  shall  be  fully 
taught,  unconnected  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  admission 
into  w’hich  there  shall  be  no  prereejuisite  of  having  studied  these 
languages. l ire  plan  formulated  by  this  committee  set  the  pattern 
followed,  by  and  large,  by  those  few  secular  institutions  which  sub- 
sequently achieved  successful  and  continuous  existence  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  was  proposed  to  diflerentiate  this  college  from  all  others  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  elimination  of  Latin  and  Greek  from  its  required 
curriculum,  but  basically  with  respect  to  the  lifework  of  the  students 
whom  it  was  designed  to  attract.  “They  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion,” 
reported  the  committee,  “that  the  plan  ought  to  embrace  every  branch 
of  knowledge  that  is  recpiired  lor  the  agricultural,  the  scientific 
mechanic  or  manufacturer,  the  architect,  the  civil  engineer,  the 
merchant,  or  other  complete  man  of  business.”  Consequently,  every- 
thing comprehended  by  what  was  commonly  called  an  “English  educa- 
tion” was  to  be  included;  principles  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  belles 
lettres,  history,  geography,  and  chronology  were  to  form  the  elemen- 
tary part  of  the  curriculum.  Its  more  advanced  or  collegiate  features 
were  provided  for  in  the  contemplated  oflering  of  eminently  practical 
and  utilitarian  disciplines.  Higher  mathematics;  “natural  philosophy, 
including  mechanics  and  astronomy”;  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  the 
principles  of  perspective  and  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing; 
“political  economy,  and  the  general  principles  of  government,  and 
jurisprudence”;  and  the  living  languages  of  Erench,  Spanish,  and 
German,  w'ere  to  form  the  base  of  the  course  of  study.^' 

^ old  South  Leaflets,  IV,  No.  7(3.  pp.  1-16. 

'‘Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  111  (Maixli,  1857).  213-16;  Eennsyl- 
Tiania  School  Journal,  XXI  (October,  1872),  131-32;  ibid.,  XLVI  (September,  1897), 
118. 

“"College  ill  Pliiladelpliia,”  American  Journal  of  Education,  I (September,  1826), 
566. 

'^Ibid,,  566-67. 
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Pamphlets  were  written  extolling  the  virtues  of  and  the  necessity 
for  such  an  institution.  Mathew  Carey  published  a lengthy  essay  in 
which  he  cited  Rush’s  polemics  of  1789  against  the  dead  languages, 
Bacon’s  plea  for  the  inclusion  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  program 
of  the  universities,  W'illiam  Penn’s  claim  that,  though  languages  are 
not  to  be  despised,  “things  are  still  to  be  preferred,”  and  Locke’s  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  those  whose  professions 
require  theni.i^  Twelve  years  later,  William  H.  Dillingham,  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
pleaded  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  such  a “School  of  Arts,” 
maintaining  that  “This  State  has  done  comparatively  nothing  for 
liberal  learning-’’^^  However,  all  these  efforts  were  to  prove  un- 
fruitful. There  is  no  evidence  that  such  a college  progressed  farther 
than  the  planning  stage. 

In  1836  the  General  Assembly  incorporated  Haddington  College  in 
the  county  of  Philadelphia,  “for  the  purpose  of  educating  youth  in 
the  English,  learned  and  foreign  languages,  the  liberal  arts,  sciences 
and  literature.  . . .”  The  original  incorporators  were  to  serve  as  the 
trustees  of  the  college  until  an  election,  scheduled  by  charter  decree 
for  October,  1836,  was  held.  At  that  time  the  trustees  were  to  be 
chosen  by  “the  contributors  to  said  college;  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tion, and  the  qualifications  entitling  to  a vote,  to  be  determined  on 
by  the  board  at  their  first  meeting  under  this  charter.  ...”  A faculty 
consisting  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors  was  provided  for 
and  empowered,  with  the  approbation  of  the  board  of  trustees,  “to 
grant  such  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ...  as  are  usually 
granted  and  conferred  in  colleges.  . . .”  The  legislature  reserved  the 
right  “to  revoke,  alter  or  amend  the  charter  hereby  granted,  at  any 
time  tliey  may  think  proper.”^'* 

The  institution’s  life,  however,  -was  a short  one.  In  1836  the  college 
was  reported  as  having  a student  enrollment  of  sixty  served  by  a 
faculty  of  four  professors.  Three  years  later  the  institution  no  longer 
appeared  among  the  “Golleges  in  the  United  States,”  listed  in  the 
Ainerican  Annals  of  Education.^^  An  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
school  in  1848  under  a new  name,  the  William  Penn  College.  The 

^^athew  Carey,  Reflexions  on  the  Proposed  Plan  for  Establishing  a College  in 
Philadelphia  . . . (Philadelphia,  1826),  2 If.,  16-17,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dillingham,  Speech  . . . in  Favor  of  the  Bill  to  Establish  a School  of  Arts,  12- 
’‘Act  of  March  31,  1836,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1835-1836,  p.  290. 

^’'American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction,  VI  (December,  1836),  556; 
ibid.,  IX  (May,  1839),  212. 
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lormcr  method  of  selecting  the  trustees  by  the  votes  of  the  contributors 
was  changed,  permitting  the  board  itself  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  its 
membership^®  But,  aside  from  this  formal  act  of  charter  amendment, 
history  has  failed  to  record  any  concrete  signs  of  vital  activity.- 

Even  less  productive  of  results  were  the  efforts  of  a group  of 
interested  gentlemen  to  found  an  institution  in  the  township  of  Rox- 
borough,  Philadelphia  County,  by  the  name  of  Rittenhouse  College. 
An  act  was  secured  from  the  legislature  in  1837  incorporating  the 
progenitors  as  the  “President  and  Fellows  of  Rittenhouse  College,” 
with  “the  same  powers  generally  as  are  granted  to  other  academic  and 
collegiate  institutions  within  this  state.  . . .”  The  president  of  the 
college,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  speakers  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  were  each  to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
corporation.  Since  the  term  of  trustee  or  fellow  was  limited  to  seven 
years,  vacancies  in  the  board  were  to  be  filled  by  annual  elections 
conducted  and  participated  in  by  “the  freemen  of  the  township  of 
Roxborough”  and  by  the  annual  appointment  of  “one  judicious  citi- 
zen” each  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  event 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  “from  any  cause  whatsoever,  all 
the  property,  real  or  personal,  belonging  thereto,  shall  revert  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  education  in  this  vicinity.”!'^ 

To  attract  public  support  the  trustees  issued  a brochure  setting 
forth  the  aims  and  needs  of  the  contemplated  college  and  announcing 
the  receipt  of  a gift  of  “a  very  handsome  lot  or  square  of  ground 
situate  in  the  healthy  and  flourishing  town  of  Manayunk”  in  Rox- 
borough Township.  Apparently  influenced  by  the  movement  to  found 
a college  devoted  to  promoting  scientific  and  technical  education  and 
devoid  of  the  dead  languages,  the  fellows  declared  that 

Rittenhouse  College  will  contain  all  those  dej^artments  of 
literature  and  science  that  are  found  in  similar  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  with  one  pecidiarity  only,  viz.  that  when  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  any  pupil  shall  desire  that  he  shall  be 
instructed  in  the  sciences  only,  he  shall  be  received  into  the  in- 
stitution without  having  made  the  usual  progress  in  the  dead 
languages,  and  without  being  obliged  to  study  those  languages 
while  attending  the  course. 

‘^Act  of  April  1,  1848,  Pennsylvania,  Lairs,  1848,  p.  320. 

"Act  of  March  29,  1837,  ibid.,  1836-1817.  p.  97. 
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()1  even  grcalcr  imi(|ucncss  was  the  announced  intcnlion  oi  the  pro- 
moters ol  Lite  enterprise  to  iiulude  a department  ot  rvhal  would  now 
Ire  termed  veterinary  medicine,  l liey  stated: 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  ol  collegiate  stuch,  Ritten- 
house  College  will  contain  a separate  department  lor  teaehing 
not  only  theoretically  but  practically  the  iollocving  branches  ol 
uselul  knowledge,  viz.  1st.  d'he  dillerent  species,  and  various 
races  ol  the  domestic  animals.  . . . 2nd.  The  breaking,  educating, 
training  and  fattening  certain  domestic  animals.  . . . 3rd.  Com- 
mercial jurisprudence,  as  regards  domestic  animals;  including 
the  uses  to  which  can  be  apj)liecl,  to  the  best  advantage,  their 
llesh,  hides,  offals  of  their  hides,  tallow,  hair,  wool,  horns,  teeth, 
hoofs,  entrails,  blood  and  bones.  . . . 4th.  The  study  ol  the 
outward  forms  ol  domestic  animals.  . . . 5th.  I'he  internal  struc- 
ture ol  domestic  animals;— their  anatomy;  their  comparative 
anatomy.  . . . bth.  I'he  various  foods  used  lor  the  nourishment 
ot  dillerent  domestic  animals.  . . . 7th.  The  various  medicines 
rec|uired  lor  domestic  animals.  . . . 8ih.  The  most  ellectual 
methods  ol  preservin g domestic  animals  Irom  contracting  dis- 
eases. . . . 9th.  The  most  ajrproved  jrlans  lor  jneserving  domestic 
animals  Irom  accidents  and  injuries.  . . . lOth.  The  most  ap- 
proved methods  ol  shoring  certain  domestic  animals.  . . 

These  plans  weie  not  destined  to  reach  maturity.  Either  through 
public  indillercncc  or  the  inability  ol  the  trustees  to  raise  lunds  to 
erect  bitildings,  purchase  a larm,  and  procure  ecpiipment,  Ritten- 
house  College  laded  to  emerge  beyond  the  visionary  dreams  ol  its 
jnoponents.  thirteen  years  later,  in  May,  1850,  the  legislature 
charteied  another  institution  bv  exactly  the  same  name  to  be  located 
in  the  borough  ol  Becllorcl,  Bedlord  Countv,  lor  the  purjrose  ol  edu- 
cating “youth  in  the  various  branches  ol  science  and  literature,  the 
uselul  arts,  agriculture,  and  the  leartieci  and  loreign  languages.  . . 

Ellis  Rittenhousc  College,  loo,  never  saw  the  light  ol  clay. 

Other  “secular”  colleges  and  universities  chartered  with  the  power 
to  confer  degrees,  cither  by  the  legislature  or  the  courts  of  common 
pleas  of  the  various  counties  were  to  suller  similar  fates.  Mount 
Pleasant  Elnion  College,  AVestmoreland  County,  having  purchased  the 
property  of  .Mount  Pleasant  College,  was  incorporated  by  the  legis- 
lature in  1858  as  a capital  stock  company. The  college  lasted  no 
more  than  three  years;  for  in  1861  its  corporate  existence  was  termi- 

Address  of  llie  President  and  Fellows  of  Rittenhonse  College  (n.p.,  c.  18.^7), 
^ fl.,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

“'Act  of  May  3,  1850,  Pennsylvania,  I.aws,  1850,  p.  055. 

■^Snfna,  111-15;  .‘\rt  of  March  23,  1858,  I’ennsylvania,  Laws,  1858,  p.  140. 
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nated,  and  its  property  was  sold  to  the  Westmoreland  Classis  of  the 
German  Reformed  church  under  whose  auspices  Westmoreland  Col- 
lege was  founded. 21 

In  accordance  with  the  will  of  John  M.  Porter  of  Allegheny  County, 
Porter  University  of  Tarentum  was  to  have  been  established  in  the 
borough  of  Tarentum,  Allegheny  County,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting instruction  in  “the  various  branches,  elementary  and  advanced, 
of  science,  literature,  modern  and  ancient  languages,  and  all  the 
various  branches  ol  education.  . . The  university  was  to  have  the 
power  of  conferring  such  degrees  on  “persons  of  either  sex”  as  were 
usually  granted  by  universities  and  colleges.  So  concerned  was  Mr. 
Porter  with  guaranteeing  the  preservation  of  the  secular  nature  of 
his  proposed  institution  that  he  directed  the  insertion  of  the  following 
provision  in  the  charter: 

. . . the  trustees,  or  their  successors  . . . shall  have  no  power  to 
put,  or  place,  the  said  university  under  the  patronage,  control, 
direction,  or  in  possession,  or  management,  as  the  property,  or 
for  the  use,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  of  any  religious  denomination, 
or  denominations,  church,  or  churches,  sect,  or  sects,  as  such, 
nor  shall  ever,  in  any  way,  be  constituted,  construed,  or  deemed, 
to  be  a denominational,  or  sectarian,  institution,  or  be,  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  way,  transferred,  aliened,  made  the  property,  in 
fee,  or  otherwise,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  of  any  church,  or  churches, 
or  religious  denomination,  or  denominations,  sect,  or  sects, 
as  such,  or  be,  in  any  way,  whatever,  placed  in  subjection,  or 
subordination,  thereto,  as  such. 2^ 

Whether  Mr.  Porter  was  influenced  in  this  design  by  the  experience 
of  extant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  with 
whose  church  relationshi23  or  orientation  he  was  in  disagreement  will 
never  be  known,  since  nothing  remains  of  Porter  University  of  Taren- 
tum except  the  record  of  its  incorporation. 

Evidently,  the  securing  of  a charter  from  the  legislature  or  the  courts 
of  common  pleas  recjuired  little  more  than  a formal  application. 
Madison  College,  unrelated  to  the  institution  ol  that  name  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1827,  was  chartered  in  1868,24  but 
failed  to  open  its  doors.  This  was  ecjtially  true  ol  Cherry  Tree  Male 
and  Female  College  of  Westmoreland  County;  of  African  College,  a 
college  for  Negroes  of  both  sexes,  to  be  located  anywhere  in  the  Com- 

Act  of  April  8,  1861,  ibid.,  1861,  p.  252;  Act  of  March  12,  1862,  ibid.,  1862,  p.  119. 

“Act  of  April  3,  1866,  ibid.,  1866,  p.  423. 

“ Ibid. 

Act  of  April  8,  1868,  ibid.,  1868,  p.  768. 
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monwealth  as  the  trustees  might  decree,  which  proclaimed  its  inten- 
tion of  offering  “all  the  advantages,”  including  the  awarding  of  degrees, 
“of  a first  class  university,  embracing  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
learned  professions  of  law,  theology  and  medicine”;-'’’  of  Saunders 
College,  to  be  located  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia;  and  of  Tracy 
University  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  City  Council  and  hailed  by  the  press  as  “Most  gratifying  to 
all  the  lovers  of  learning  and  its  refining  and  elevating  influences/’^o 

Still  other  colleges  and  universities  chartered  with  the  power  to 
confer  degrees  functioned  as  little  more  than  normal,  business,  or 
secondary  schools.  Among  these  may  be  cited  Harford  University, 
Susquehanna  County,  erected  from  Franklin  Academy  (chartered  by 
the  legislature  in  1836)  and  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1850 
to  consist  of  an  “academical  and  medical  college,  and  other  depart- 
ments appropriate  to  a university.  . . The  institution  appears  to 
have  been  a proprietary  school,  controlled  largely  by  one  family.  It 
was  regarded  by  the  county  superintendents  of  common  schools  as 
a normal  school  and  an  academy. The  university  ceased  to  exist  in 
1865  when  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  sold  and  converted  into 
a State-supported  school  for  soldiers’  orphans. 

In  1872  the  press  of  New  Castle,  Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania, 
announced  the  opening  of  New  Castle  College  ■with  classes  organized 
in  “^Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Grammar,  Physiology,  etc.,’’  and  with  pre- 
dictions of  success  “beyond  our  previous  e.xpectations.”^®  From  the 
initial  enrollment  of  75  students  in  the  year  of  its  organization,  the 
college  increased  its  student  body  to  115  in  1876.3t  Though  it  was 
chartered  in  1875  without  the  specific  power  to  confer  degrees,  it  did, 
however,  confer  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees 
on  two  of  its  graduates  in  that  year  and  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial 

“Act  of  April  14.  18G8,  ibid.,  1869,  p.  1382;  .Act  of  February  19,  1869,  ibid.,  220. 

“Act  of  March  29,  1870,  ibid.,  1870,  p.  667;  Erie  County,  Charter  Book,  I,  395 
(February  22,  1876)  , Courthouse,  Erie;  Erie  Gazette,  February  15,  1876. 

^ Act  of  June  16,  1836,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1835-1836,  p.  799;  Act  of  March  11, 
1850,  ibid.,  1853,  p.  786. 

^^Pennsylvania  School  ]ournal.  111  (November,  1854),  141-42;  Emily  C.  Blackman, 
History  of  Susquehanna  County,  Pc7insylvania  (Philadelphia,  1873)  , 529;  PRSCS, 
1858,  p.  141;  ibid.,  1862,  pp.  268-69. 

“\V.  C.  Tilden,  “Franklin  Academy  or  Harford  University,”  PRSPI,  1877,  pp. 
524-25. 

“New  Castle  Courant,  August  30,  1872. 

S.  W.  Durant  and  P.  .\.  Durant,  History  of  Lawrence  County,  1770-1877 
(Philadelphia,  1877),  142:  New  Castle  Courant,  Januar)'  14,  1876. 
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Science  degree  on  one  sUident  in  1876.^-  Its  cnrricnlum  was  that  ot 
a secondary  school,  embracing  “courses  in  science,  mathematics,  lan- 
guages, music,  painting,  drawing,  waxwork,  book-keeping,  telegraphy, 
and  science  of  teaching.”^^  A unique  feature  of  its  charter  was  the 
stipulation  that  “Said  Corporation  Shall  Continue  and  exist  for  the 
term  of  twenty  years.”®'*  Nevertheless,  even  this  brief  span  of  life 
was  to  be  denied  the  institution.  Nine  years  after  its  inception,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  tersely  noted  the  school’s 
demise  with  the  single  remark,  “Closed.”®® 

The  Normal  School  Act  of  1857  stimulated  the  founding  of  many 
private  ventures  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of 
the  Commonw’ealth.®®  Curry  University  at  Pittsburgh  had  its  origins 
in  one  such  individual  enterprise.  Initiated  in  1863  as  Curry’s  Normal 
Institute,  the  school,  according  to  one  of  its  admirers,  “became  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.”®'^ 
It  was  chartered  in  1884  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County  as  Curry  Institute  and  Union  Business  College,  with  the 
privilege  of  conferring  degrees,  and  for  the  purpose  of  “encouraging 
and  promoting  the  study  of  literature,  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
mathematics  and  the  various  arts  and  sciences  including  the  following 
special  departments  to  wit:  A school  of  Oratory  Elocution  and  Dra- 
matic Culture.  A school  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Engineering.  A 
school  of  Normal  Penmanship  and  Drawing  and  a Conservatory  of 
Music.”®®  Eour  years  later  an  amendment  to  the  charter  was  secured 
changing  the  name  to  Curry  University.®®  Despite  the  early  promise 
of  success,  the  institution  declined  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  until  finally  its  property,  franchises,  and  rights  “were  sold 
by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Allegheny  County  at  judicial  sale  on  January 
3,  1897.”*® 


Lawrence  County,  .Agreement  Book,  IV,  72  (May  29,  1875),  Courthouse,  New 
Castle;  USRCE,  1875,  p.  788;  ibid.,  1876,  p.  768. 

^Ihid.,  1875,  p.  364. 

Lawrence  County,  Agreement  Book,  IV,  72  (May  29,  1875). 

USRCE,  1881,  p.  607. 

^ Infra,  526  ff. 

” Pittsburgh  Evening  Chronicle,  June  17,  1863;  'Wilson  (ed.).  Standard  History 
of  Pittsburg,  518. 

“Allegheny  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  15,  p.  188  (August  30,  1884),  Court- 
house, Pittsburgh. 

“/fet'd.,  342  (August  1,  1888). 

">  Ibid.,  No.  23,  p.  127. 
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Eight  years  after  the  closing  of  New  Castle  College,  another  effort 
was  initiated  to  supply  Lawrence  County  with  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  Volant  College  at  \"olant,  Pennsylvania,  commenced  the 
first  term  of  its  twenty-two  years  of  life  on  April  8,  1889,  with  thirty- 
seven  students  in  attendance. The  following  year  the  school  was 
incorporated  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lawrence  County 
as  the  Volant  Normal  .Academy  with  the  power  to  grant  diplomas 
and  to  confer  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. Two  years  later  the 
trustees  applied  for  an  amendment  to  their  charter,  declaring  “That 
the  work  has  prospered  and  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of 
the  school  and  extend  its  course  of  studies.”  Their  petition  was 
granted;  and  the  name  was  changed  to  “Volant  College,”  with  the 
increased  power  “to  grant  and  confer  any  and  all  degrees  usually 
awarded  by  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Despite  its  reputed  offering  of  a four-year  scientific  course,  a five-year 
philosophical  course,  and  a six-year  classical  course,  leading  respectively 
to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  its  having  awarded  such  degrees  to  its  graduates 
at  least  once  in  the  course  of  its  existence,'*'*  the  institution  was  never 
recognized  by  the  College  and  University  Council  as  having  attained 
college  rank.  Beginning  with  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  1898  until  its  final  appearance  in  the  report 
for  1906,  Volant  College  was  listed  among  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth.'*®  According  to  an  account  published  by  its 
alumni  the  college  terminated  its  career  in  1911.*** 

Relatively  few  of  the  projected  secular  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation survived  the  hazards  of  birth.  Of  all  such  colleges  and  uni- 
versities incorporated  by  an  agency  of  the  State  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  only  two,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  remain.  The  latter,  although 
originally  conceived  and  chartered  as  a school  of  agriculture  under 
the  title  of  “The  k'armers’  Migh  School  of  Pennsylvania,”'*'^  early  in 
its  career  adopted  a liberal  arts  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 

" USRCE,  1891-1895,  II,  2128;  PRSPI.  1898,  Ixxx-lxxxi;  A.  A.  Galbreath,  Volant 
College  Memory  Book  ('Volant,  Pa.,  193.8),  17. 

“ I.awrence  County,  .\greement  Hook,  VI,  354  (October  18,  1890). 

'^Ihid.,  VIII,  119  (October  17,  1892). 

Galbreath.  VolarU  College,  20;  USRCE,  1902,  II,  1418. 

PRSPI,  1898,  Ixxx-lxxxi;  ibid.,  1901,  pp.  830-31;  ibid.,  1902,  pp.  804-805;  ibid., 
1903,  pp.  776-77;  ibid.,  1904,  p.  588;  ibid.,  1905,  p.  552;  ibid.,  1906,  p.  566. 

^'’Galbreath.  Volant  College,  20. 

"Act  of  February  22,  1855,  Pennsylvania.  Laws,  1855,  p.  46. 
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Arts  degree.  It  is  this  aspect  ol  its  curriculum  that  is  discussed  here, 
consideration  of  its  primary  technical  function  being  reserved  for 
the  chapter  devoted  to  scientific  and  technical  education. 

By  decree  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Centre  County  on 
May  1,  1862,  the  name  of  the  Farmers’  High  School  of  Pennsylvania 
was  changed  to  “The  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania.’’^^  The 
decision  to  change  the  name  was  prompted  partly  by  the  anticipated 
enactment  of  the  federal  land-grant  bill  creating  industrial  colleges 
and  by  the  trustees’  feeling  that  “the  school  would  have  a far  better 
claim  to  be  designated  as  the  land-grant  college  of  Pennsylvania  if 
it  called  itself  a college  rather  than  a high  school.’’^®  Even  prior  to 
this  charter  amendment,  the  first  catalogue  of  the  high  school  spoke 
of  the  division  of  the  “College  Year”;  and  the  catalogue  of  1861  an- 
nounced the  offering  of  the  degree  of  “Bachelor  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Agriculture  (B.S.A.)  ” upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
full  course  of  study,  the  passing  of  an  examination,  and  the  writing 
of  “an  original  dissertation,  approved  by  the  faculty,  upon  some 
scientific  literary  subject.”  Those  graduates  who  continued  to  manifest 
an  interest  in  agriculture  or  the  industrial  arts  for  three  years  or  those 
who  continued  in  residence  for  one  year  and  devoted  their  time  to 
“scientific  investigation”  were  to  receive  the  “Master  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Agriculture  (M.S.A.) 

Four  years  after  the  transition  from  high  school  to  college,  the 
trustees,  “with  the  approbation  of  the  Delegates  representing  the  several 
Agricultural  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth,”  effected  “a  radical 
change  in  the  system  of  education,”  reorganized  the  faculty  to  include 
a “Professor  of  Greek  Language  & Literature,”  and  announced  a 
“Course  of  Literature”  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

The  offering  of  this  course  of  study  did  not  simultaneously  indicate 
the  existence  of  a receptive  body  of  students  prepared  to  pursue  it. 
As  this  was  foreign  in  nature  to  the  college’s  previously  publicized 

Certified  copy  of  court  decree,  Prothonotary’s  Office,  Centre  County  Courtliouse, 
Bellefonte. 

‘“Wayland  F.  Dunaway,  History  of  Pennsylvania  Slate  College  ([.State  College, 
Pa.].  1946) , 42. 

““Farmers’  Fligh  School,  Catalogue  (1859),  23;  ibid.  (1861),  19-20.  These  cata- 
logues are  stored  in  the  President’s  Office,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pennsylvania. 

““.Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  5, 
November  1,  1866,  pp,  79-80,  83  ff.;  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Catalogue 
(1866)  , 12-14,  21.  Both  the  minutes  and  the  catalogues  are  stored  in  the  President's 
Office,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
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aims  and  purposes,  a corresponding  change  in  public  conception  had 
to  be  effected  before  prospective  students  became  aware  of  the  institu- 
tion’s broadened  scope.  This  was  recognized  by  the  trustees  when 
they  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  the  institution  because  the  old 
one  “not  only  failed  to  express  the  breadth  of  purpose  contemplated 
by  the  laws,  under  which  the  College  received  its  endowment,  but  also 
misled  many  persons  as  to  its  real  character.’’^-  Consequently,  there 
was  an  understandable  hiatus  between  the  initiation  of  the  liberal  arts 
program  and  the  conferring  of  the  first  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees.  In 
fact,  they  were  awarded  later  in  the  same  year  that  the  name  of  the 
college  was  changed  by  court  decree  to  Pennsylvania  State  College  to 
three  young  men  of  the  graduating  class  of  1874.®^ 

However,  the  propriety  of  a liberal  arts  program  in  a school  whose 
primary  function  was  regarded  as  the  promotion  of  agricultural  and 
technical  studies  was  by  no  means  fully  accepted.  The  trustees  ex- 
hibited ambivalence  with  respect  to  it,  both  in  feeling  and  action. 
In  1881  a committee  tvas  appointed  to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  college  “to  measure  up  to  the  standard  which  its  founders 
intended.”  One  of  the  questions  the  committee  was  asked  to  consider 
was:  “should  the  Classical  Course  of  study  be  abolished?”  Although 
the  members  of  the  committee  found  difficulty  in  giving  a definitive 
answer  to  this  question,  they  declared  themselves  satisfied  that  “it  is 
not  the  primary  object  of  this  College  to  teach  the  Classics,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  a leading  course  of  study.  If  by  its  continuance,  it 
will  in  any  manner  encroach  upon  or  interfere  with  complete  success 
in  any  of  the  other  departments,  it  should  be  abolished. Evidently, 
the  liberal  arts  courses  were  considered  an  impediment  to  the  proper 
pursuit  of  the  technical  courses  of  study,  for  they  disappeared  from 
the  currculum  after  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1882-1 883. With 
the  reorganization  of  the  college  (1895-1896)  into  seven  schools,  among 
which  was  a “School  of  Language  and  Literature,”  the  classical  course 
was  reintroduced;  and  the  liberal  arts  program  received  a prominent 

“Pennsylvania  State  College,  Catalogue  (1873-74),  21. 

“Centre  County,  Miscellaneous  Book,  E,  20  (January  26,  1874),  Courthouse, 
Bellefonte;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  July  29,  1874,  p. 
189,  President's  Office,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Ibid.,  January  27,  April  8,  1881,  pp.  228,  231. 

“ Pennsylvania  State  College,  Catalogue  (1883-84),  16. 
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and  permanent  place  in  the  curriculum  with  the  establishment  in  1908 
of  the  “School  of  Liberal  Arts.”^® 

The  last  existing  secular  institution  of  higher  education  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Pennsylvania  had  its  origins  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Early  in  1933  a survey  made  at  the  request  of  a 
group  of  W^yoming  Valley  educators  and  a committee  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Rotary  Club  established  the  need  for  a junior  college  in  Luzerne 
County.®'^  Bucknell  University,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  presi- 
dent, undertook  to  fill  the  educational  void  in  the  area  by  establishing 
a junior  college  to  be  known  as  the  Bucknell  Junior  College.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  institution  was  opened  at  Wilkes-Barre.®® 
By  1938  a local  board  of  trustees  for  the  junior  college  had  been 
selected  with  the  understanding  “that  the  Junior  College  would  be 
built  up  as  a home  college,  with  local  control,  and  as  soon  as  a respon- 
sible local  Board  of  Trustees  felt  themselves  able  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  the  Junior  College,  Bucknell  would  permit  them  to 
do  so.”®® 

Within  a few  years  after  the  creation  of  the  junior  college  board  of 
trustees,  sentiment  was  voiced  for  expanding  the  two-year  institution 
into  a four-year  liberal  arts  college  with  an  independent  charter.®®  A 
campaign  was  initiated  in  1944  to  enlist  public  support  for  the  raising 
of  the  required  $500,000  endowment  fund,  and  the  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity trustees  offered  their  co-operation  in  securing  approval  of  the 
project  from  the  State  Council  of  Education. ®^  Their  efforts  were 
further  stimulated  by  the  rapid  and  successful  progress  of  the  Bishop 
of  Scranton  in  erecting  King’s  College  at  Wilkes-Barre.®®  In  1947 
the  movement  was  brought  to  fruition.  The  trustees  selected  the 
name  Wilkes  College  for  their  institution;  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion approved  the  proposed  charter  May  2,  1947;  and  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne  County  incorporated  Wilkes  College  “for 
the  higher  education  of  men  and  women,  with  authority  to  grant 

^Pennsylvania  State  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  January  3,  1896,  p.  71; 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Catalogue  (1895-96),  15-17,  121;  ibid.  (1908-09),  40. 

"“Bucknell  Junior  College,  Catalogue  (1936-37),  6,  President’s  Office.  Wilkes  Col- 
lege, Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

“ Bucknell  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  IV,  May  22,  December  23,  1933. 

^Ihid..,  June  11,  1938;  Bucknell  Junior  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  1,  January 
13,  1938. 

^Ibid.,  February  12,  1941;  May  21.  December  16,  1942. 

^^Ibid.,  April  24,  1944;  July  16,  1945;  Bucknell  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  IV, 
June  22,  1945. 

“"Bucknell  Junior  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  24,  1946;  supra,  230-31. 
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diplomas  and  to  confer  the  following  degrees:  (a)  Bachelor  of  Arts, 

(b)  Bachelor  of  Science,  (c)  Such  other  degrees  as  may  be  approved 
and  authorized  from  time  to  time  by  the  duly  constituted  authorities.”®^ 

The  history  of  higher,  secular  education  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
strewn  wdth  the  obscure  relics  of  abortive  and  forgotten  institutions. 
Why  such  failures  should  occur  in  an  environment  presumably  favor- 
able to  their  existence  is  an  interesting  question.  The  reasons  appear 
to  be  twofold.  First,  the  large  multiplicity  of  colleges  seeking  a limited 
patronage  reduced  the  chances  for  survival  of  each  new"  venture  de- 
pendent upon  private,  individual,  and  unorganized  support  to  fan 
the  feeble  spark  of  beginning  life.  As  early  as  1832  “A  Traveller” 
observed  in  a letter  to  the  press  that  “Too  many  [colleges]  have  been 
chartered  by  the  Legislature,  and  none  of  them  endow'cd  as  they  ought 
to  be.”®^  Thomas  Burrow'es  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
declared  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  of  1837,  “The  chief  defect  of 
our  collegiate  system  ...  is  the  too  great  number  of  the  institutions.”®® 
This  complaint  w'as  voiced  throughout  the  nineteenth  and  tw^entieth 
centuries  by  succeeding  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  by  educators  concerned 
with  elevating  qualitatively  the  nature  of  higher  educational  offerings.®® 

A second  and  equally  compelling  factor  w’as  the  almost  insuperable 
competition  offered  by  fecund  and  relatively  w’ell-organized  religious 
groups  in  founding  large  numbers  of  colleges  and  universities  designed 
to  realize  particular  religious  objectives.  This  was  true  of  the  country 
at  large,  as  well  as  of  Pennsylvania.®'  So  great  was  the  influence  and 
so  pow’erful  w"as  the  dominance  of  organized  religion  over  higher  educa- 
tion that  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  was  moved  to  observe  in  1855: 

“Bucknell  Junior  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  May  16,  1947;  PRSPI,  19-16- 
1948,  p.  10;  Lu/ernc  County,  Charter  Book,  XIV,  344;  Courthouse,  4Vilkes-Barre. 

Hazard’s  Register,  IX  (.\pril  21,  1832),  254. 

“•"'Pennsylvania,  Home  Journal.  1836-1837,  II,  556. 

“Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  “Consolidation  and  Other  Modifications  of  American 
Colleges,”  Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Education,  I,  (May,  1856)  , 471-72;  PRSCS, 
1864,  pp.  35-36;  ibid.,  1865,  pp.  19-20;  James  P.  Wickersham,  “No  More  Colleges,” 
Pe?msylvania  School  Journal,  XX  (June,  1872)  , 389;  USRCE,  1873,  Ix-lxi;  M.  B. 
.\nderson,  Voluntaryism  in  Higher  Education  (New  York,  1877)  , 14-15;  PRSPI, 
1924-1926,  p.  16;  Bucknell  Junior  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  1,  June  14,  1945; 
Wickersham,  History  of  Education,  388-89;  Tewksbury,  Founding  of  American 
Colleges,  7,  79. 

C.  F.  Himes,  A Sketch  of  Dickinson  College  (Harrisburg,  1879),  56;  Tewks- 
bury, Founding  of  American  Colleges,  79. 
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Facts  which  have  fallen  under  my  immediate  observation  satisfy 
me,  that  this  religious  element,  mingling  itself  with  our  system 
of  collegiate  education,  is  powerful  enough  to  interpose  a dif- 
ficulty, almost  insurmountable,  in  the  way  of  all  those  wise  and 
liberal  projects  by  which  it  has  been  hoped  to  secure  a system 
of  perfectly  free  education,  of  the  highest  order,  open  to  all  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.®* 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  only  one  extant,  secular  college 
(Wilkes  College)  should  thus  far  have  been  founded  in  the  twentieth 
century;  and  of  all  those  initiated  in  the  nineteenth  century,  again  only 
one  survived  (Pennsylvania  State  University) , and  this  largely  because 
its  basic  curriculum  offerings  were  quite  different  from  those  of  existing 
colleges  and  because  from  the  outset  it  enjoyed  a good  measure  of  the 
support  and  benehcence  of  the  State. 

2.  Secularizing  Church-Related  Institutions 
The  process  of  secularization,  a movement  by  no  means  uniform  or 
necessarily  culminating  in  the  separation  of  all  institutions  from  the 
churches  or  church  groups  with  which  they  were  originally  afhliated, 
becomes  particularly  apparent  during  the  period  of  rapid  industrializa- 
tion and  technological  advance  following  the  Civil  War.  This  process 
manifested  itself  primarily  in  the  curriculum,  in  the  modihcation  of 
the  traditional  required  classical  course  of  study,  and  in  the  sometimes 
hesitant  and  frequently  reluctant  introduction  of  new  scientihc,  tech- 
nical, and  elective  studies  to  meet  the  demands  of  a changing  society. 
It  was  not  without  conflict;  it  reflected  the  struggle  between  those 
vvdio  wished  to  maintain  clerical  hegemony  over  the  life  and  curric- 
ulum of  higher  education  and  those  who  desired  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  evolving  social  current.  A clear  and  candid  formula- 
tion of  the  problem  was  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dickinson 
College  by  the  college  president  in  1868.  He  said; 

The  rapid  and  growing  extension  of  our  modern  culture  on 
the  side  of  physical  Sciences  and  the  manifest  wants  of  our 
American  practical  life,  based  as  they  are  on  scientific  studies, 
make  it  a matter  of  necessity  for  us  that  more  time  on  the  part  of 
the  students  be  given  to  the  studies  in  physical  science.  . . . 

Also  the  patronizing  Conferences  [of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church]  are  looking  to  us  earnestly,  expectantly  and  with  good 
reasons  for  so  looking  that  we  shall  give  the  young  men  having 
the  ministry  in  view  Isetter  and  larger  facilities  for  their  prepara- 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  “On  Improvements  Practicable  in  American  Colleges,” 
Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Education,  I (January,  1856),  176. 
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tion  for  their  peculiar  work  than  we  have  been  able  to  give 

them.  . . . 

No  college  can  long  maintain  its  hold  in  the  feelings  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  that  does  not  fall  away  somewhat  from 
the  old  classical  curriculum  and  fall  in  with  the  drift  of  modern 
culture  and  modern  needs  toward  the  Scientific  & Literary 
Studies.®^ 

In  conformity  with  these  recommendations,  the  trustees  resolved 
“That  the  elective  system  of  studies  shall  hereafter  commence  at  the 
termination  of  the  Freshman  year.”  A year  later  they  voted  to  extend 
“the  favor  and  influence  of  the  college  . . . impartially  to  all  who  are 
or  may  be  engaged  in  preparing  young  men  for  a collegiate  course  of 
study.”'^o 

The  intensity  of  the  problem  and  the  sharpness  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  forces  were  portrayed  even  more 
vividly  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  the  unwilling,  yet  in- 
exorable, movement  of  the  trustees  toward  the  adoption  of  the  new 
studies.  Although  the  board  had  looked  with  favor  on  the  faculty 
proposal  of  1866  “that  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  the  establishment  at 
an  early  day  of  a thorough  scientific  course  of  instruction,  similiar  to 
that  provided  in  other  Colleges  . . . independent  of  the  classical 
course,’”^^  it  retreated  from  this  position  in  1871  with  the  following 
declaration  of  policy: 

The  College  was  created  originally  in  the  services  of  classical 
and  liberal  learning;  and  it  aims  to  be  true  still  to  this  object. 

A wide,  popular  demand,  it  is  known,  prevails  at  this  time  for 
education  in  more  practical  forms;  and  it  has  become  the  fashion 
largely,  of  late,  to  shape  collegiate  training  in  conformity  with  it, 
by  combining,  in  various  ways,  what  are  termed  scientific,  pro- 
fessional, or  technic  studies,  with  liberal  studies,  properly  so 
called.  Such  business  discipline  is  of  course  highly  important 
in  its  place;  and  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  different  Colleges,  which 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so,  are  testing  the  question  how  far 
it  can  be  successfully  joined  with  culture  in  the  other  view. 

But  no  experiment  of  this  sort  is  felt  to  be  the  mission  of  Frank- 
lin and  Tviarshall  College;  and  in  no  such  character,  therefore, 
does  it  bespeak  public  attention  or  favor. 

The  ambition  of  the  Institution  is  to  be  a College,  in  the  old 
American  sense  of  the  term.  What  that  means,  is  shown  by  its 
course  of  studies.  This  is  one  and  uniform;  and  it  has  for  its 


"■''Dickinson  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  V,  June  23,  1868,  pp.  3-4. 

'Uhid.,  June  23.  1858,  pp.  17-18;  June  23,  1869,  p.  22, 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  May  24,  1866,  pp,  285-86, 
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ruling  object  throughout,  mental  culture  for  its  own  sake. 

There  are,  therefore,  no  optional  courses  of  study  in  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  in  which  the  learner  is  allowed  to  choose 
for  himself  what  he  shall  learn.'^^ 

Despite  this  adamant  stand,  the  college  eventually  succumbed  to  the 
demands  of  social  need.  In  1889  special  classes  were  organized  “in  the 
following  optional  studies”  in  histology,  chemistry,  practical  astronomy, 
and  French,  at  the  same  time  that  the  catalogue  was  still  maintaining 
that  “True  to  its  idea,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  has  no  optional 
courses  of  study  in  which  the  learner  is  allowed  to  choose  for  himself 
what  he  shall  learn. The  yielding  was  more  noticeable  in  1895 
with  the  introduction  of  elective  studies  in  the  senior  year;  and  it  tvas 
well  on  the  road  to  completion  in  1900  with  the  adoption  of  a new 
scientific  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree, 
in  which  French  or  German  was  substituted  for  the  Greek  of  the  classi- 
cal course  and  additional  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  were  in- 
cluded. 

There  w'ere  institutions  whose  ties  to  the  church  were  rather  tenuous 
and  whose  break  with  orthodoxy,  consequently,  was  achieved  with  a 
minimum  of  conflict.  In  the  main,  however,  the  pattern  exhibited  by 
Dickinson  and  by  Franklin  and  Marshall,  modified  by  the  anomalies 
of  individual  growth  and  history,  was  followed  by  most  church-related 
institutions  chartered  before  the  final  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Thus  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  adopted  a “somewhat  in- 
definite” and  clearly  subordinate  program  without  affecting  “the  pre- 
scribed studies  of  the  Academical  curriculum.”"®  This  was  done  despite 
the  charter  mandate  of  1865  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
scientific  department  devoted  to  instruction  in  “modern  foreign 
languages  . . . natural  sciences,  belles  lettres,  mathematics,  civil  and 
military  engineering  and  the  mechanic  arts,  so  as  to  qualify  students 
therein  for  the  various  business  avocations  of  life.  . . .”  The  graduates 
of  this  department  were  to  receive  “the  degree  of  S.  B.  . . . although 
they  may  not  have  pursued  such  a course  of  study  in  the  college,  as  to 
entitle  them  to  any  other  degree.”^®  In  fact,  the  following  year  the 
faculty  increased  the  religious  content  of  the  liberal  arts  course  by 

'“Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Catalogue  (1870-71),  11. 

'Ubid.  (1888-89),  16,  18. 

^^Ibid.  (1894-95) , 23-30;  /t/d.  (1899-1900),  30-33. 

^’Washington  atid  Jefferson  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  1,  June  21,  1865,  pp. 
18-19. 

™ ,4ct  of  March  4,  1865,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1S65,  p.  265. 
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introducing  compulsory  Bible  studies  and  by  recognizing  “the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ...  as  a text  book  in  this  Institution.’”'^'^ 

It  was  not  until  1871,  with  the  endowment  of  a scientific  professor- 
ship by  a patron  and  former  graduate  of  the  college,  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Lc  Moyne,  that  the  new  studies  begin  to  take  their  place  in  the  regular 
college  curriculum  on  a relatively  equal  basis  with  those  hitherto 
legarded  as  properly  belonging  to  a collegiate  program.  Dr.  Le  Moyne 
expressed  his  views  concerning  higher  education  and  set  specific  con- 
ditions for  the  receipt  of  the  endowment  in  his  letter  to  the  trustees. 
I le  said: 

1 now  formally  propose,  if  the  terms  and  conditions  attached 
meet  your  concurrence,  to  endow  a Professorship  of  Agriculture 
and  Correlative  branches  of  science  ...  by  the  donation  to  the 
College  of  Twenty-Thousand  Dollars.  . . . 

Idle  College  shall  make  no  distinction  whatever,  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  religious  views,  in  the  selection  or  admission  of 
Trustees,  teachers  or  pupils.  . . . 

I have  long  believed  that  the  Dead  Languages  (Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew)  have  occupied  in  College  a much  larger  proportion 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  than  their 
relative  importance  could  demand,  I desire  that  no  more  time 
or  labor  of  teachers  or  pupils  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  and 
acquisition  of  these  than  is  devoted  to  the  average  of  other 
Professors  and  other  branches  of  study  to  which  a full  Professor 
is  assigned— and  that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  include  the 
study  of  any  or  all  of  these  Languages  in  his  College  courses. 

But  that  a diploma  of  the  highest  grade  will  be  given  for  the 
accjuisition  of  such  number  of  the  other  branches  taught,  (with- 
out including  these  languages)  as  may  be  decided  by  general 
rides  of  the  College.'^® 

Lafayette  College  experienced  a somewhat  similar  evolution.  After 
the  institution  became  a synodical  college  (18-19)  under  the  control 
of  the  Philadelphia  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  its  curriculum 
was  revised  to  give  more  prominence  to  religious  subjects.'^’’  In  1864 
the  facidty  reported  to  the  trustees  that  the  course  in  biblical  instruc- 
tion had  been  enlargetl.®^  The  catalogue  for  1861-1865  offered  very 
few  courses  in  the  sciences,  while  at  the  same  time  it  declared  that 

"Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Minutes  of  Faculty,  I,  December  15,  1866. 

''“Washington  and  Jeffer.son  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  June  26,  1871,  pp.  174- 
75. 

■'"Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  October  30,  1849,  pp.  203-205; 
Lafayette  College,  Catalogue  (1851)  , 5-6. 

“Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  July  25,  1864,  p.  138. 
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“It  is  designed  to  make  the  Bible  the  central  object  ot  study  in  the 
whole  college  course. 

A radical  change  occurred  in  1866  when  the  trustees  accepted  the 
offer  of  $100,000  from  Ario  Pardee  of  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  “to 
found  a scientific  course  in  the  College.”  In  July,  1867,  the  original 
donation  was  increased  to  $200,000  on  condition  that  a like  sum  be 
contributed  by  other  friends  of  the  college.  Four  years  later,  Mr. 
Pardee  capped  his  former  beneficence  by  a gift  of  $200,000  “to  erect 
a building  for  the  scientific  course. 

Institutions  like  Pennsylvania  College  (Gettysburg  College) , closely 
related  to  the  church  but  lacking  the  good  fortune  to  number  among 
its  patrons  those  who  were  either  willing  or  able  to  contribute  large 
sums  for  the  initiation  of  new  curricula,  w'ere  slow  to  respond  to  the 
demands  of  a changing  society.  Although  a gift  of  $20,000  was  re- 
ceived in  1865  to  endow  a chair  in  the  “Department  of  Natural 
Sciences”  and  additions  were  made  to  the  scientific  equipment,  the 
curriculum  scarcely  reflected  the  promise  inherent  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired wealth.*^  In  1875  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  was  first  of- 
fered to  students  taking  “a  special  scientific  course.”  But  such  students 
were  considered  “irregular,”  and  the  course  pursued,  for  which  such 
a degree  was  conferred  in  1882,  was  a “Special  Course  in  Chemistry.”®^ 

The  college’s  student  publication  announced  in  1877  that  “A  regular 
course  of  study,  to  be  pursued  by  candidates  for  the  B.Sc.  degree,  will 
be  recommended  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their 
meeting  in  June.  It  is  agreed  that  the  course  should  be  lour  years  and 
of  higher  grade  than  that  laid  down  by  many  colleges.  So  may  it  be.”®® 
Earlier  in  the  same  year  the  magazine  declared:  “Pennsylvania  College 
has  educated  nearly  five  hundred  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  graduates,  we  believe  this  a better  record 
than  any  other  College  can  show.”®®  Although  the  figure  of  500  is 

“^Lafayette  College,  Catalogue  (1864-65),  16-17. 

Lafayette  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  11,  March  28,  1866,  pp.  163-65;  Septem- 
ber 27,  1871,  pp.  251-52;  Lafayette  College,  Catalogue  (1865-66),  13  ff.;  ibid.  (1868- 
69),  13. 

“^Pennsylvania  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  April  19,  1865,  p.  67;  Pennsyl- 
vania College,  Catalogue  (1865-66)  , 21-22,  Compare  ibid.  (1863-64)  , 18,  and  ibid. 
(1867-68),  22-24. 

^ Ibid.  (1874-75),  20;  ibid.  (1878-79),  9;  Pennsylvania  College,  Minutes  of  Trus- 
tees, II,  June  26,  1882,  p.  249;  Pennsylvania  College,  Catalogue  (1878-79)  , 10. 

Pennsylvania  College  Monthly,  I (May,  1877),  117. 

^Ibid.,  I (February,  1877),  28. 
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clearly  an  inflated  one,  since  the  total  number  of  graduates  from  Penn- 
sylvania College  up  to  and  including  the  year  1866  was  572,®'^  it 
nevertheless  offers  a partial  explanation  for  the  lack  of  haste  exhibited 
by  the  trustees  in  adopting  a “regular”  scientific  course  of  study.  At 
their  annual  meeting  in  1877  they  resolved  to  postpone  “consideration 
of  the  proposed  scientific  course  . . . until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board.”®®  Indeed,  for  the  next  ten  years  the  trustees  either  postponed 
or  ignored  the  consideration  of  the  question.®®  It  was  apparently  re- 
solved in  1887,  for  the  catalogue  announced  the  specific  requirements 
for  admission  and  outlined  a four-year  graded  curriculum  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.®®  Five  years  later  the  elective  system 
was  introduced  in  the  junior  and  senior  year  for  both  the  classical 
and  scientific  courses. ®^ 

It  is  probable  but  not  demonstrable,  since  the  evidence  is  insufficient 
and  inconclusive,  that  the  constitutional  provision  of  1873  prohibiting 
State  appropriations  to  sectarian  institutions  and  the  establishment 
of  such  funds  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation  (1905)  which  excluded 
professors  of  sectarian  institutions  from  the  benefits  of  its  pension 
system  influenced  the  secularizing  process.®®  In  the  former  case,  the 
trustees  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  (University  of  Pitts- 
burgh) , whose  ties  with  the  Presbyterian  church  had  been  insub- 
stantial, resolved  (1870)  “That  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  Board 
that  the  Western  University  of  Pa.  is  now  what  it  always  has  been 
strictly  undenominational  in  its  Character  and  that  any  representation 
to  the  contrary  is  unauthorized  by  the  Trustees  and  unwarranted  by 
the  facts.”®®  Evidently  the  legislature  agreed  with  this  characteriza- 
tion, for  in  1895  it  appropriated  §50,000  to  the  university  for  the 
establishment  of  a school  of  mines.®'*  Subsequently,  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  became  a regular  recipient  of  State  funds.®® 

Lehigh  University,  whose  ties  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
had  been  openly  proclaimed,  when  faced  with  the  necessity  of  ap- 

Pennsylvania  College,  Catalogue  (1878-79),  28-37. 

“Pennsylvania  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  June  27,  1877,  p.  224. 

^Ibid.,  June  26,  1878,  p.  231;  June  25,  1879,  p.  236;  June  23,  1880,  p.  240  fl. 

“Pennsylvania  College,  Catalogue  (1886-87),  15,  19,  25-26. 

<^Tbid.  (1891-92),  18-20. 

“Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1873,  Article  III,  Section  18;  Robert  M.  Lester, 
Forty  Years  of  Carnegie  Giving  (Nerv  York,  1941)  , 45-50. 

“Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  28, 
1870,  p.  377. 

“Act  of  July  5,  1895,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1895,  p.  619. 

^^PRSPI,  1938-1910,  p.  18. 
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pealing  for  State  aid  to  ameliorate  a critical  financial  situation,  not 
only  denied  any  current  relationship  to  the  church  but  declared  that 
“Lehigh  University  is  not  and  never  has  been  under  denominational 
or  sectarian  control.’’®*^  Apparently  this  pronouncement  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  for  the  legislature  granted  Lehigh  University  (1897) 
$150,000  for  maintenance  and  general  expenses.®'^  Speculation  as  to 
whether  this  legislative  appropriation  was  constitutional  would  be 
relatively  fruitless,  since  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  act  was  chal- 
lenged in  a court  of  law,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  further  State 
aid  to  Lehigh  University. 

One  further  example  of  the  possible  hastening  of  the  movement 
towards  secularization  by  the  prospect  of  assistance  from  the  Com- 
monwealth may  be  cited.  Temple  University,  founded  and  organized 
by  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  Grace  Baptist  Church,®*  early  ex- 
hibited signs  of  dissociating  itself  from  its  religiously  inspired  origins. 
In  1903  the  trustees  considered  petitioning  the  court  for  a charter 
amendment  “by  striking  out  the  words  ‘The  Temple  College  of  Phila- 
delphia’ and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  The  Philadelphia 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Sciences  and  Industries  and  University  for  the 
Employed.”®®  Although  this  contemplated  title  was  later  discarded 
by  the  trustees,  the  secularizing  process  was  probably  completed  by 
the  time  the  college  was  transformed  into  a university  in  1907.^°®  At 
any  rate  the  State  College  and  University  Council  so  considered  it; 
for  in  recognizing  the  university  as  w’orthy  of  taking  its  place  among 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State,  the  council  characterized 
the  institution  as  “non-sectarian. Consequently,  when  the  uni- 
versity memorialized  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $850,000 
in  1910  affirming  that  “Temple  University  is  non-sectarian  and  there 
has  never  been  a denominational  requirement  either  for  membership 
on  its  Board  of  Trustees  or  its  faculties.  No  denomination  possesses 
even  a large  minority  in  either  body,”  the  statement,  so  far  as  the 
records  indicate,  was  not  challenged.  And  the  following  year  the 
General  Assembly  granted  Temple  University  $35,000  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Garretson  Hospital  and  completion  of  its  buildings;  and 

Supra,  189-90;  Cornelius,  Lehigh  University,  23. 

®’Act  of  July  26,  1897,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1897,  p.  425. 

Supra,  204-206. 

Temple  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  May  9,  1903,  p.  283. 

^°°Ibid.,  June  8,  1903,  p.  292:  supra,  209. 

'“College  and  University  Council,  “Biennial  Report  on  Higher  Education  in 
Pennsylvania,”  PRSPI,  1908,  pp.  542-43. 
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$110,000  to  the  university  for  similar  purposes;  and  $60,000  for  main- 
taining its  Samaritan  Hospitald^^  Currently  Temple  University  is 
included  among  those  institutions  of  higher  education  which  regu- 
larly receive  appropriations  from  the  Stated*^^ 

The  influence  exerted  by  such  funds  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in 
loosening  the  ties  between  college  and  church  is  illustrated  by  the 
action  taken  by  Swarthmore  College  to  enable  its  professors  to  become 
eligible  for  the  retirement  benefits  under  the  Carnegie  Retiring  Al- 
lowance Fund.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  re- 
ported (1908)  that  they  could  “hud  no  legal  difficulty  in  removing 
the  sectarian  feature  from  the  Charter  and  that  when  done  they  be- 
lieve the  College  will  have  been  brought  wdthin  the  limits  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  . . .”  Whereupon  the  board  adopted 
a resolution  to  amend  the  charter  of  Swarthmore  College,  “eliminating 
the  sectarian  requirements  as  to  membership  in  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers.” The  amendment  w'as  secured  from  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Delaw'are  County  a few  months  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania  College  (Gettysburg  College) 
resisted  the  temptation  to  amend  the  provision  in  its  charter  which  re- 
quired that  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  should  always  be  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. In 
1915  the  trustees  adopted  the  following  report  and  recommendation 
of  a committee  to  study  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation: 

It  is  true  that  during  the  sixty  or  more  years  of  the  history  of 
the  College  prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  amendment  the 
College  was  just  as  loyal  to  the  Lutheran  Church  as  it  has  been 
since,  and  it  would  probably  have  so  remained  without  the 
amendment,  and  we  w'ould  no  doubt  still  so  remain,  even  if 
the  amendment  were  now  repealed.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
repeal  of  this  amendment  might  render  our  professors  eligible 
for  pensions  from  the  Carnegie  foundation  on  their  retirement 
from  active  work,  and  for  this  we  would  all  be  glad.  At  the 
same  time  your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 

“^Act  of  June  13,  1911,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1911,  p.  170;  Act  of  June  13.  1911, 
ibid.,  203;  Act  of  June  13.  1911,  ibid.,  51. 

^ospRSPi,  1938-1940,  p.  18. 

Swarthmore  Collej^e,  Alinutes  of  ^lana^ers,  IV,  11th  Month  6,  1908,  pp.  171-72, 
Delaware  Countv,  Charter  Book.  C,  387  (January  23,  1909),  Courthouse,  Media. 
Adams  County,  Charter  Book.  UU,  359  (May  21,  1894),  Courthouse,  Gettysburg. 
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most  unwise  to  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  confidence  of  the 
Church  in  the  denominational  standing  or  loyalty  ot  the  Col- 
lege by  now  seeking  a repeal  of  said  amendmentd*^® 

Whatever  influences  were  most  influential  in  stimulating  the  move- 
ment towards  secularization,  the  fact  remains  that  by  the  mid-point 
of  the  twentieth  century  a number  of  institutions  had  ostensibly 
severed  the  bonds  uniting  them  with  the  churches  largely  responsible 
for  their  origins.  Among  those  which  now  consider  themselves  private 
corporations  independent  of  any  church  and  are  so  listed  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  are  Allegheny  College,  Dickinson 
College,  Grove  City  College,  Lehigh  University,  Lincoln  University, 
Temple  University,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Ursinus  College,  and 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

106  Pennsylvania  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  III,  June  8,  1915,  pp.  250-51. 
United  States,  Education  Directory,  1948-1949,  Part  3,  Higher  Education  (Wash- 
ington, 1948),  111-16. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


Theological  Education 

1.  Founding  Theological  Seminaries 

The  founding  of  theological  seminaries  by  the  various  denomina- 
tional interests  parallels,  by  and  large,  their  efforts  in  the  establishment 
of  colleges  and  universities.  Those  whose  heritage  demanded  an 
educated  ministry  were  early  in  taking  steps  to  provide  institutions  for 
their  training.  Contrariwise,  religious  groups  who  regarded  a trained 
clergy  with  disfavor  and  suspicion  were  either  late  in  making  provision 
for  their  special  instruction,  or  failed  to  do  so  altogether.  The 
Quakers,  counted  among  the  latter  group,  were  so  opposed  to  a 
“hireling  priesthood”^  that  they  moved  with  slow  and  cautious  steps 
in  erecting  a liberal  arts  college,  and  they  rejected  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a theological  seminary.  Nor  did  their  attitude  towards 
theological  training  change  with  the  passing  years.  Convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a “Professor  of  Bible  languages  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History”  in  1886,  the  managers  of  Haverford  College  deliberately 
circumscribed  the  functions  of  the  new  chair  with  the  following  declara- 
tion of  principle:  “.  . . we  wish  distinctly  to  avoid  the  establishment 
of  anything  that  now  or  hereafter  might  be  used  as  a special  course 
for  the  training  or  education  of  Ministers,  or  to  encourage  anything 
that  might  tend  to  the  creation  of  any  ministerial  class  or  order.  . . 
Large  gifts  of  $63,000  in  1900  and  $50,000  in  1907,  to  make  provision 
for  the  regular  study  of  the  Bible  and  to  increase  the  religious  instruc- 
tion at  the  college,  again  caused  the  managers  to  express  concern 
“that  we  should  not  establish  what  might  become  known  as  a theologi- 
cal department,  but  should  conduct  the  proposed  work  along  conserva- 
tive lines. 

'Tolies,  Meeting  House,  50. 

“Haverford  College,  Minutes  of  Managers,  IV,  3 mo.  27,  1886,  pp.  127-29,  Quaker 
Collection,  Haverford  College  Library. 

^Ibid.,  VI,  10  mo.  26,  1900,  pp.  18-22;  11  mo.  15,  1907,  pp.  345-46;  1 mo.  17,  1908, 
pp.  347-48. 
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Similar  considerations  delayed  or  dissuaded  the  German  sectarians'* 
Irom  inaugurating  separate  and  systematic  facilities  for  ecclesiastical 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  German 
Reformed,  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  Unitarians*^  did  not  suffer 
Irom  such  inhibitions  and  erected  theological  seminaries  as  rapidly 
as  their  needs  dictated  and  their  means  permitted;  while  the  Methodists 
and  the  Baptists  established  theological  schools  in  other  states.  The 
Presbyterians  will  first  be  considered  here. 

Presbyterian.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Presbyterian 
efforts  in  the  Colonial  period  to  provide  theological  training  in  the 
Log  College,  in  Alison’s  synodical  academy,  and  in  the  various  schools 
conducted  by  devoted  ministers.  These  individual  efforts  did  not 
cease  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  England.  Charles  Nisbet, 
for  example,  at  Dickinson  College,  was  induced  by  eight  or  nine  of  his 
interested  graduates  to  conduct  a regular  course  of  theological  lectures 
which  he  began  October  31,  1788,  and  concluded  January  5,  1791.'’' 
But  such  sporadic  and  occasional  ecclesiastical  instruction,  whether 
provided  by  individuals  or  by  single  chairs  established  at  church- 
related  colleges  could  scarcely  suffice  to  meet  Presbyterian  requirements 
for  a trained  clergy.  Consequently,  the  church  and  its  various  denomi- 
national offshoots  strove  continually  to  found  separate  theological 
seminaries  under  the  control  of  their  ruling  bodies. 

The  earliest  of  these  organized  undertakings  was  initiated  by  the 
Associate  Presbyterian  church  at  a meeting  of  its  presbytery  held  in 
Philadelphia  April  21,  1794.  At  that  meeting,  the  minutes  state:  “It 

was  apprehended  that  agreeable  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Presby- 
tei7  M''.  Anderson  had  several  young  men  studying  under  his  direction 
with  a view  to  the  ministry  in  connexion  with  the  presbytery.”  But 
they  were  operating  under  such  straitened  circumstances,  lacking  books 
and  some  even  the  necessities  of  life,  that  the  presbytery  resolved  to 
make  a collection  “in  all  our  Congregations  before  next  meeting  to 
assist  in  defraying  Expences  in  this  good  under  taking.’”^  Mr.  Anderson 
established  the  seminary  at  Service  Creek,  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  erected  a two-story  log  building  near  his  house  for  the  accom- 

‘Wickersham,  JIisto)-y  of  Education,  120-21,  162-63;  Tewksbury,  Founding  of 
American  Colleges,  90,  111;  supra,  142-44. 

"Tewksbury,  Founding  of  American  Colleges,  89. 

"Miller,  Nisbet,  156-57. 

’.Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  Minutes  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  21,  1794,  p.  233,  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theological  Seminary  Library, 
Pittsburgh. 
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modation  of  the  students  and  as  a depository  for  a library  of  about 
eight  hundred  volumes.®  This,  according  to  the  seminary  catalogue, 
represents  the  “First  Protestant  Theological  Seminary  ever  founded  on 
the  Western  Continent.”^ 

In  1821  the  seminary  was  removed  to  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
an  act  was  secured  from  the  legislature  (1833)  establishing  a corpora- 
tion “to  have  continuance  for  twenty  years,  by  the  name,  style,  ami 
title  of  ‘The  Trustees  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Canonsburg, 
belonging  to  the  Synod  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  of  North 
America.’  This  charter  was  later  renewed  in  1853  granting  the 
trustees  the  right  of  perpetual  succession. Shortly  afterwards  (1855) 
the  seminary  was  moved  to  Xenia,  Ohio.^-  Three-quarters  of  a century 
later  (1930) , Xenia  Seminary  returned  to  the  state  of  its  birth  to  be 
united  with  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.^® 

The  partner  in  this  union,  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seirtinary, 
took  its  first  step  towards  life  from  a resolution  adopted  in  1825  by 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West.  At  that  time  the  synod 
was  asked  to  consider  a plan  which  would  unite  its  efforts  with  those 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  (University  of 
Pittsburgh) , who  were  contemplating  the  establishment  of  “a  Theo- 
logical department,  in  which  the  Rev.  D^  Black  . . . and  the  Rev.  D''. 
Bruce  . . . are  to  be  appointed  professors,  the  former  of  church  history 
. . . the  latter  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  Biblical  Criti- 
cism.”i4 

As  an  alternative  to  this  possibility  the  synod  decided  to  establish 
its  own  seminary  at  Pittsburgh.  It  elected  the  Reverend  Joseph  Kerr 
as  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  and  advised  its  prospec- 
tive theological  students  “to  attend  during  the  session  to  the  Lectures 
of  Drs.  Black  & Bruce  in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 

® Associate  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1852),  31,  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania:  James  B.  Scouller,  A Manual  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America,  1751-1887,  2d  ed.  (Pittsburgh,  1887) , 703;  John  McNaugher,  The 
History  of  Theological  Education  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  Its  An- 
cestries (Pittsburgh,  1931) , 8 ff. 

® Associate  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1852),  31. 

Ibid.,  32;  Act  of  April  8,  1833,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1832-1853,  p.  218. 

Act  of  April  13,  1853,  ibid.,  1853,  p.  388. 

^^PRSPI,  1877,  p.  579;  McNaugher,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  19. 

“Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Faculty,  January  3,  1930,  p.  41, 
Pittsburgh -Xenia  Theological  Seminary  Library,  Pittsburgh. 

“Associate  Reformed  Church,  Minutes  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
West,  May  26,  1825,  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theological  Seminary  Library. 
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the  event  of  their  appointment  to  fill  the  departments  contemplated.” 
At  the  same  time,  the  synod  fixed  the  salary  of  the  professor,  set  the 
term  of  study  at  lour  months  each  year,  and  appointed  a committee 
‘‘to  examine  at  the  close  of  every  session  what  progress  the  Students 
have  made  in  their  studies. A few  years  later  a charter  was  obtained 
from  the  legislature  incorporating  ‘‘The  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
.Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West.”i*^ 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a movement  to  amalgamate 
the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  churches  of  North 
America  achieved  consummation  in  the  formation  (1858)  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America.’’^  The  difficulties  arising  from 
the  resulting  complex  system  of  seminary  control  were  resolved  ten 
years  later  by  the  obtaining  of  a new  charter  from  the  legislature 
incorporating  ‘‘The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America. In 
1914,  to  conform  with  the  actual  location  of  the  seminary,  the  name 
was  again  changed  to  ‘‘The  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America”;  and,  after  its  union 
in  1930  with  the  Xenia  Seminary  in  Ohio,  the  institution  assumed  the 
name  which  it  bears  at  present,  ‘‘The  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America. 

Another  denomination  of  Presbyterians,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church,  contemplating  the  erection  of  an  institution  as  a training 
school  for  its  future  clergy,  appointed  a committee  in  1807  ‘‘to  incpiire 
whether  it  be  eligible  for  this  church  to  make  exertions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a seminary  for  the  education  of  youth  for  the  ministry; 
and  if  eligible,  to  report  to  the  court  an  outline  of  a plan  of  theological 
instruction. The  following  year  the  committee  reported  that  ‘‘the 
church  was  loudly  called  upon  immediately  to  establish  such  an  institu- 
tion,” and  presented  a plan  for  the  proposed  seminary,  which  was 
adopted  after  the  inclusion  of  several  amendments.  At  the  same  time 


Ibid. 

’"Act  of  January  21.  1828,  Pennsylvania,  Laics,  1827-1828,  p.  29. 

Associate  Presbyterian  Churcli,  “Minutes  of  Associate  Svnod  of  North  America 
. . .”  (May  26,  18.")8)  , in  The  Evangelical  Repository,  X\'II,  No.  2 (July,  1858), 
77-78. 

.Act  of  April  13,  1868,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1868,  p.  1035. 

.Allegheny  County,  Charter  Rook,  XLVIII,  340  (February  5,  1914);  LXIII,  322 
(.August  6,  1930)  , Courthouse,  Pittsburgh. 

™ Reformed  Pre.shyterian  Church,  “Minutes  of  Presbytery,  October  8,  1807,”  His- 
tory of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  4.  Located  in  Library  of  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Theological  .Seminarv,  Pittsburgh.  .Since  the  title  page  is  missing, 
the  author,  date,  place  of  publication,  and  publisher  are  unknown. 
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the  Reverend  Samuel  B.  Wylie  was  appointed  professor  of  theology. 21 
In  1809  a board  of  superintendents  was  directed  “to  meet  the  Professor 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  Tuesday  of  May,  1810,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  Theological  Seminary”;  and  in  1811  its  first  graduate 
was  recommended  to  the  synod  for  license  and  “duly  certified,  as 
possessing  good  talents,  an  amiable  disposition,  and  undoubted  piety; 
as  having  paid  strict  attention  to  the  proper  literature  of  the  institution; 
and  as  of  solid  and  respectable  attainments.”-- 

The  seminary  at  Philadelphia,  however,  was  not  destined  for  a long 
life.  It  maintained  a “sickly  existence”  until  1817,  when,  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Reverend  Mr.  "Wylie,  it  expired.-^  Efforts  were  made  at 
resuscitation  from  time  to  time,  at  New  Alexandria  in  1836,  at  Alle- 
gheny in  1840,  and  in  Ohio  in  1845;  but  it  was  not  until  1856,  when 
the  seminary  was  reorganized  at  Allegheny  (now  included  in  Pitts- 
burgh) , that  the  institution  began  a continuous  existence.-^  A charter 
was  obtained  from  the  State  legislature  in  1856  incorporating  “the 
Trustees  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  North  America”;  but,  unlike  its  Presbyterian  contempo- 
raries, the  seminary  was  never  empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  theology 
because  of  its  inability  to  meet  the  legislative  requirements  for  degree- 
granting institutions.-® 

For  the  large  body  of  Presbyterians  organized  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  main  problem  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  to  make  provision  for  the  train- 
ing of  clerical  candidates  along  the  western  frontier.  This  question 
had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod  in  1821 
when  it  was  informed  “that  a number  of  promising  young  men,  who 
are  setting  their  faces  towards  the  Gospel  Ministry,  are  not  in  circum- 
stances to  attend  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton.”  As  a pre- 

^^Ibid.,  October  9.  1808,  p.  9. 

^ Ibid.,  May  24,  1809,  p.  38;  David  .Steele,  “Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  North  .America— Philadelphia,”  in  College  and  llniversity 
Council,  “Biennial  Report  on  Higher  Education  in  Pennsylvania,"  PRSPI,  1900, 
p.  131  ff.;  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  “Afinutes  of  Synod.  May  16,  1811,” 
History  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  48. 

® Thomas  Sproull,  “Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  .America,”  Reformed 
Presbyterian  and  Covenanter,  XIV  (.April,  1876),  109. 

^W.  M.  Glasgow,  History  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  America 
(Baltimore,  1888)  , 754;  D.  B.  AVillson,  “Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary—.Allegheny,”  in  College  and  ITniversiiy  Council,  ‘‘Biennial  Report  on  Higher 
Education,”  PRSPI,  1900,  p.  118. 

“Act  of  April  19,  1856,  Pennsylvania.  Laws.  1816,  p.  552;  intervietv  with  Presi- 
dent R.  J.  G.  McKnight,  .August  26,  1950. 
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liminary  step  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  synod  resolved  to  aid 
such  students  by  establishing  a library  to  be  “located  at  present  in  the 
edifice  of  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburgh,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  John  M’Millan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  that  Semi- 
nary.”-® Recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  this  measure,  the  synod  at  its 
next  meeting  appointed  a committee  “to  enquire  into  the  expedience 
of  establishing  a Theological  Seminary  at  some  convenient  place  in 
the  Western  country,  in  conjunction  with  the  Synods  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  and  to  report  as  early  as  practicable.”  Evidently,  no  satis- 
factory agreement  could  be  reached  with  the  Synods  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  for  the  following  year  the  committee  was  “discharged  from 
any  further  attention  to  the  subject. ”2^ 

It  required  the  large  resources  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church 
to  give  substance  to  the  project.  Taking  cognizance  of  “the  numerous 
and  rapidly  increasing  population  of  that  part  of  the  United  States 
and  their  territories,  situated  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
believing  that  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  imperiously 
require  it,  and  that  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  will  be  thereby  promoted,” 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  1825  resolved  “that  it  is  ex- 
pedient forthwith  to  establish  a Theological  Seminary  in  the  West, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Assembly.”  Moving  rapidly,  the 
assembly  adopted  a plan  two  days  later,  which  envisioned  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  “Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.”  Its  design 
was  to  follow  exactly  that  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton, 
incorporating  only  those  modifications  “which  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  it  to  the  local  situation  and  circumstances.”  A 
board  of  directors  was  elected  and  instructed  to  meet  “on  the  3d 
Friday  of  July  next”;  commissioners  were  appointed  to  select  a site; 
agents  were  to  be  chosen  to  solicit  donations;  and  a principle  adopted, 
from  which  there  were  to  be  no  deviations,  that  funds  collected  for 
either  one  of  the  two  seminaries  (Princeton  or  Western)  were  never  to 
be  diverted  or  even  loaned  for  the  use  of  the  other.2® 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  seminary  aroused  public  interest 
and  was  a source  of  prolonged  debate  in  the  assemblies  of  1826  and 

“ Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Records  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh 
from  Its  First  Organization,  September  29,  1802,  to  October,  1832  Inclusive  (Pitts- 
burgh, 1852),  minutes  of  October  5,  1821,  p.  178. 

^ Ibid.,  October  2,  1822.  p.  188;  October  8,  1823,  p.  20.'5. 

'^Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  . . . from  A.D. 
1821  to  A.D.  1835  Inclusive  (Philadelphia,  n.  d.) , May  25,  27,  1825,  pp.  144,  148-49. 
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1827.29  No  doubt  the  final  decision  reached  in  May,  1827,  to  estab- 
lish the  seminary  at  Allegheny  (now  Pittsburgh)  was  influenced  by  a 
gilt  of  “18  acres  and  37  perches  of  land”  to  the  proposed  seminary  by 
the  residents  of  Allegheny,  provided  the  institution  be  located  there, 
a proposal  which  had  been  legalized  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
a month  earlier.^o 

Measures  were  taken  the  following  year  to  erect  suitable  buildings, 
and  classes  were  formally  initiated  with  four  students  in  attendance  on 
November  10,  1828.21  From  this  time  on  the  seminary  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted existence,  although  occasional  and  serious  financial  difficulties 
caused  concern  as  to  its  future  life.22  in  1844  the  institution  was 
chartered  by  the  legislature  and  provided  with  a board  of  trustees 
whose  main  function  was  the  care  of  the  general  finances  of  the  semi- 
nary.23  With  the  establishment  of  this  new  body,  a division  of  labor 
was  effected  within  the  governing  organs  responsible  for  the  school’s 
progress.  The  board  of  directors  now  confined  its  attention  to  prob- 
lems of  curriculum  and  instructional  staff,  and  the  board  of  trustees 
undertook  the  task  of  maintaining  the  seminary  in  financial  health.^-* 
Concern  for  the  theological  as  well  as  the  scientific  and  classical 
education  “of  colored  youth  of  the  male  sex,”  led  to  the  founding  of 
Ashmun  Institute,  now  Lincoln  University.^s  The  reasons  for  es- 
tablishing a separate  ecclesiastical  department  despite  the  existence 
of  at  least  two  other  Presbyterian  theological  seminaries,  were  two- 
fold: first,  the  trustees  wished  to  provide  ecclesiastical  instruction  for 

“Pittsburgh  Gazette,  August  12,  1825;  Allen  D.  Campbell,  “The  Founding  and 
Early  History  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,”  Bulletin  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  (n.d.)  , 24,  Library,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh; 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  May  23,  24,  1826, 
pp.  169-71;  May  25,  1827,  p.  209. 

^ Ibid.,  May  25,  1827,  p.  209;  Act  of  April  17,  1827,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1826-1827, 
p.  496. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  ^fay  22,  1828, 
p.  235;  Hazard’s  Register,  II  (November  8,  1828),  272:  'Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Minutes  of  Faculty,  November  10,  1828,  p.  1;  Campbell,  "Western  Theological 
Seminary,”  28.  The  minutes  of  the  faculty  from  November  10,  1828,  to  May  5, 
1830,  are  in  the  Library,  Western  Theological  Seminary. 

“^Western  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  July  7,  August  18,  1846, 
pp.  23,  24;  Campbell,  "WTstern  Theological  Seminary,”  103  ff.  The  minutes  of 
the  faculty  from  1830  and  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  are  in  the  President’s  OfiBce, 
4Vestern  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh. 

'^^Act  of  March  29,  1844,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1844,  p.  177;  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  July  7,  1846,  p.  23. 

’^Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  May  27,  1825, 
pp.  148  ff.;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  July  7,  1846,  p.  23. 

®®Act  of  April  29,  1854,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1854,  p.  531;  supra,  94  ff. 
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those  Negroes  who  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  a thorough  classical 
and  scientific  training,  “but  who  desire  some  preparation  for  im- 
mediate usefulness”;  second,  they  felt  that  the  “requirement  of  a 
complete  classical  training  as  a prerecjuisite  to  authorized  ministerial 
labor  will  defer  for  a generation  their  enlightenment  by  the  truth”  of 
many  Negro  candidates  for  the  ministry.  In  fact,  the  first  two  students 
with  whom  the  institute  opened  its  doors  January  1,  1857,  were  en- 
rolled in  the  theological  class.^^ 

It  was  not  until  1866,  howevei',  the  year  in  which  the  institute  be- 
came Lincoln  University,  that  “a  regular  two-year  Theological  Course” 
was  announced.^"  Two  years  later  the  faculty  reported  the  formation 
of  a class  composed  of  “a  number  of  students  who  have  been  con- 
nectetl  with  this  institution  several  years. Moreover,  the  prediction, 
made  by  the  trustees  in  1870,  that  the  requirement  of  a complete 
classical  training  as  a prerecjuisite  to  authorized  ministerial  labor 
w’ould  defer  for  a generation  the  candidacy  of  many  Negroes,  proved 
to  be  inaccurate.  No  more  than  two  years  after  the  prophecy,  the 
laculty  informed  the  trustees  that  because  of  the  incompleteness  of 
the  theological  course  all  except  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  collegiate 
department  who  desired  to  pursue  a theological  course,  had  cnrolletl 
at  other  theological  schools  and  that  the  jnesent  senior  class  “apj)ears 
to  be  contemplating  a similar  course.”  They  therefore  recommended, 
and  the  trustees  approved,  “a  complete  theological  course  of  three 
years.”  Three  years  later  the  university  aw'arded  its  first  theological 
degree  in  course,  the  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology,  to  one  member  of 
the  senior  class  of  the  theological  department.^^ 

Disturbed  by  what  they  termed  “a  long  process  of  defection  from 
the  Christian  faith,”  which  culminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  “Auburn  Affirmation,”  and  the  consecjuent  departure 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  its 
theological  seminaries  from  the  “Plan”  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  adopted  in  1811,  a group  of  evangelical  Presbyterian 
ministers  and  laymen  decided  in  the  summer  of  1929  to  establish 

'‘“.\shimin  Institute,  Circular  (1866),  1;  Lincoln  University,  Catalogue  (1869-70), 
22;  Ashinun  Institute,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  20,  1859,  p.  13. 

.'\ct  of  .April  4,  1866,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1866,  p.  452;  Lincoln  University, 
Catalogue  (1865-66),  7,  9. 

® Lincoln  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  17,  1868,  p.  82. 

^"Ibid.,  June  19,  1872,  pp.  192-93;  Catalogue  (1871-72),  27;  Minutes  of  Trustees, 
II.  June  2,  1875,  p.  2. 
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a seminary  free  of  these  “Modernist-indifferentist”  tendenciesd°  The 
new  institution,  the  Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  was  to  differ 
from  its  predecessors,  the  Princeton  and  Western  theological  semi- 
naries, both  with  respect  to  basic  ecclesiastical  tenets  and  with  respect 
to  control— it  has  no  connection  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  or  with  any  other  church  bodyd^ 

At  its  first  recorded  meeting,  the  executive  committee  of  the  pro- 
posed seminary  was  offered  for  instructional  purposes  the  use  of  a 
property  on  Pine  Street  in  Philadelphia,  tax  free  and  rent  free  for 
the  space  of  one  yeard^  Provided  with  a temporary  home  for  the 
institution,  the  committee  set  September  25,  1929,  as  the  date  for 
the  holding  of  the  opening  exercises,  and  fixed  the  starting  date,  salary 
schedule,  and  housing  allowances  of  the  first  facultyd^  A charter  was 
drafted,  and  articles  of  incorporation  were  secured  from  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  March  31,  19304^ 

The  charter  declares  that  the  “Corporation  is  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  maintaining  a Theological  Seminary  of  high 
educational  efficiency,”  and  one  which  will  at  all  times  teach  and 
defend  the  theological  standards  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to  the 
plan  for  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
in  1811.  It  stipulates  that  the  corporation  shall  exist  perpetually  and 
that  it  shall  be  managed  by  a board  of  trustees  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  men,  of  whom  fourteen,  but  no  more  than  fourteen,  shall  be 
ministers  of  the  gospel. 

Difficulties  of  a financial  and  doctrinal  nature  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  infant  seminary.  The  great  depression  of  the  1930’s  which  had 
been  ushered  in  almost  simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  the  institution, 
forced  the  adoption  of  such  stringent  measures  as  the  reduction  of 
faculty  salaries.^®  Scarcely  had  this  storm  been  weathered  before  an 
“ecclesiastical  crisis”  rent  the  faculty  and  the  board  of  trustees.  Those 

“Westminster  Theological  Seminary.  Catalogue  (1929-30),  12  IT.  Catalogues, 
Minutes  of  Trustees,  and  Minutes  of  Executive  Committee  are  in  the  Registrar’s 
Office,  Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Chestnut  Hill. 

“Interview  with  Professor  Paul  fVooley,  March  19,  19,^2. 

“Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Exectitive  Committee,  I,  August 
13,  1929,  p.  3. 

“/fold.,  September  13,  20,  1929,  pp.  9,  13. 

“Ibid.,  January  10,  1930,  p.  23;  Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  109,  p. 
382  (March  31,  1930),  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

“ Ibid. 

“Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  October  11,  1932, 
p.  59. 
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in  both  bodies  who  disagreed  with  the  faculty-formulated  statement 
of  principles  “in  the  battle  against  Modernism  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  U.S.A.,  or  in  any  other  churches,’’  were  forced  to  resign  their 
officesd'^  Not  only  was  the  internal  harmony  of  the  institution  dis- 
turbed, but  the  external  relations  of  the  seminary  with  the  Presbyterian 
churches  were  virtually  severed.  It  was  reported  in  1936,  the  year  of 
the  culmination  of  the  “crisis,”  that  “the  pulpits  of  the  Presbyterian 
(ihurch  U.S.A.  have  been  closed  to  the  graduates  of  this  Semi  nary. 

Yet  the  institution  managed  to  survive  and  to  perform  the  functions 
lor  which  it  had  been  created.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1930, 
and  its  members  were  presented  with  certihcates  attesting  the  successful 
completion  of  their  studies.'*®  A new  site  was  purchased  in  Chestnut 
Mill,  the  present  home  of  the  seminary,  in  1937.®®  The  following  year 
the  trustees  voted  to  amend  the  charter  so  that  degrees  in  course  could 
be  awarded  their  graduates.  This  amendment  was  approved  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Montgomery  County  issued  its  final  decree  April  18,  1939,  empowering 
the  seminary  to  confer  the  Bachelor  of  Theology  degree.®*  On  the 
liasis  of  this  decree,  the  trustees  awarded  such  degrees  to  the  class  of 
1939  and  retroactively  to  all  former  graduates  of  the  seminary,  begin- 
ning with  the  class  of  1930.®®  Subsequently,  further  amendments  to 
the  charter  were  obtained  to  include  the  right  to  grant  the  Master 
of  Theology  degree  and  to  change  the  undergraduate  degree  from 
Bachelor  of  Theology  to  Bachelor  of  Divinity.®® 

Moravian.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian  church  in  Europe 
there  developed  a regard  and  an  appreciation  for  the  stimulating  in- 
fluences exerted  by  an  educated  ministry.  This  was  given  concrete 
expression  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  establishment  of  a theologi- 
cal seminary  (1584)  in  connection  with  the  college  at  Eibenshutz, 
Moravia.®'*  Consequently,  it  was  consistent  with  their  church  heritage 
for  the  American  elders  to  promulgate  a plan  in  1802  envisioning  the 

"Ibid.,  October  22,  1935,  pp.  89-90;  January  7,  1936,  p.  97. 

*^Ibid.,  October  20,  1936,  p.  117. 

'^Ibid.,  May  6,  1930.  p.  43. 

^Ibid.,  May  11,  1937,  p.  143. 

’^Ibid.,  September  21,  1938,  pp.  166-67;  PRSPI,  1938-1940,  p.  15;  Montgomery 
County,  Charter  Book,  111,  133  (April  18,  1939) , Courthouse,  Norristown. 

““Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  May  9,  1939,  pp. 
173  ff. 

“ Montgomery  County,  Charter  Book,  I'V,  363  (December  29,  1943) ; VII,  77 
(December  2,  1949) . 

“ Schwarze,  History  of  the  Moravian  College,  8 fl. 
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establishment  ol  a seminary  where  the  young  might  be  prepared  lor 
"service  in  school  work”  and  where  boys  who  exhibited  sufficient  genius 
might  “be  trained  as  ministers  of  the  town  and  country  congrega- 
tions.”^^ As  noted  previously,  however,  it  was  not  until  October  2, 
1807,  that  the  seminary  was  formally  opened  with  two  students  and 
with  a curriculum  embracing  “Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  German 
Composition,  Mathematics,  General  History,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Exegesis,  Geography,  Drawing.”^*^  Five  years  after  it  began  the  seminary 
was  forced  to  close,  and  did  not  again  resume  operations  until  1820.®'^ 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  absence  of  a liberal  arts  college,  the  early 
curriculum  included  disciplines  usually  reserved  for  the  college  pro- 
gram. Nor  did  this  condition  change  appreciably  after  the  “Moravian 
College  and  Theological  Seminary”  was  officially  established  by  act 
of  the  Provincial  Synod  in  1858.^®  The  minutes  of  the  faculty  for  that 
year  proposed  that  the  senior  class  be  examined  in  “Exegesis  of  N.T., 
Exegesis  of  O.T.,  Homiletics,  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  History, 
Brethren’s  History,  Dogmatics,  Logic,”  wdiile  the  junior  class  was  to 
undergo  an  examination  in  “Greek  prose,  Greek  poetry,  Latin  (prose 
or  poetry) , Algebra,  Geometry,  Hebrew,  German. A clear  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  curriculum  of  the  college  and  the  studies  of 
the  theological  seminary  was  not  effected  until  thirteen  years  after 
the  institution  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  with  the  power  to 
confer  degrees.®*^ 

In  1876  the  catalogue  for  the  first  time  contains  an  outline  of  a 
tw’O-year  course  of  study  for  the  theological  department.®^  Eighteen 
years  later  (1894)  it  was  announced  that  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
degree  would  be  conferred  upon  those  who  successfully  completed  the 
two-year  theological  course.  Simultaneously  with  this  announcement, 
the  trustees  awarded  the  hrst  degrees  in  theology,  the  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  degree,  to  be  conferred  by  the  theological  seminary.®-  This 

Protocoil  der  Provincial  Heifer  Coiiferenz  fiirs  Ganze  der  Pensylvanischen  und 
umliegenden  Gemeinen,  June  1,  October  30,  1802,  Moravian  Archives,  Bethlehem. 

^ Supra,  233;  Schwarze,  History  of  the  Moravian  College,  39  If. 

^Mbid.  54  ff. 

^Journal  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  United  Brethren's  Church  in  the  Northern 
Section  of  the  United  States  . . . , Minutes  of  June  9,  1858,  p.  56  If. 

Moravian  College  and  Theological  .Seminary,  Minutes  of  Faculty,  December  7, 
1858,  p.  3,  Moravian  Archives. 

“Act  of  April  3,  1863,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1863,  p.  277. 

"^Moravian  College  anil  rheological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1876),  II. 

’^Ibid.,  (1893-94),  7;  Minutes  of  Trustees,  (une  12,  1894,  pp.  61-62. 
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two-year  theological  course  remained  in  lorce  until  1931,  when  a 
third  year  was  added. 

Lutheran.  Theological  instruction  by  individual  pastors  to  oc- 
casional candidates  ior  the  Lutheran  ministry  occurred  early  in  the 
history  of  the  church  in  America.  The  diary  of  Pastor  John  F.  Hand- 
schuh  records  the  e.xamination  of  one  such  aspirant  in  1719,  when 
he  and  the  Reverends  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  Peter  Brunholtz,  and 
John  N.  Kurtz  examined  a Mr.  Schaum,  found  him  qualified  and 
recommended  his  ordination  and  call  to  the  people  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania.®'^ 

Such  intermittent  instruction,  however,  could  scarcely  suffice  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  church.  Consecjuently,  when  Johann  Christoph 
Kunze  announced  his  intention  of  establishing  a seminary,  the  twenty- 
second  convention  of  the  ministerium,  meeting  at  Philadelphia  in 
1769,  recjuested  “that  each  member  write  out  his  thoughts  concerning 
the  best  method,  and  send  them  in.”®^  After  the  school  had  been  set 
in  operation,  the  ministerium  was  asked  by  Kunze  to  become  its  patron 
and  to  lend  it  the  systematic  siqrport  of  which  an  organized  body  was 
capable.  This  request  was  granted,  “since,”  in  Henry  Muhlenberg’s 
words,  “a  beginning  has  already  been  matle  for  a German  Seminary 
in  Philadelphia,  capable  stdqects  might  be  prepared  there  in  the 
necessary  languages  and  knowledge  . . . and  prepared  as  school  teachers, 
catechists  and  country  jneachers,  as  also  for  ‘oeconomie.’  ”®®  But 
this  venture  was  not  lated  to  last  beyond  the  Revolution,  and  a con- 
siderable periotl  of  lime  elapsed  before  a successful  project  was 
initiated. 

What  the  individual  synods  could  not  accomplish,®'^  was  brought 
about  through  the  concerted  energies  of  the  church  organized  in  a 
general  synod.  At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  this  body  (1825)  it  was 
decided  that  the  matter  of  a theological  seminary  could  no  longer  be 
deferred.  Measures  were  taken  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds;  a board 
of  directors  was  elected,  invested  with  the  management  of  the  institu- 

“•*  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1930-31),  62-73. 

'“Documentary  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Adjacent  States  . . . 17I8-1821  (Philadelphia,  1898),  Minutes  of  June  4,  1749, 
p.  25. 

^ Ibid.,  Minutes  of  June  25-27,  1769,  p.  119. 

'“'Ibid.,  Minutes  of  June  12-15,  1773,  pp.  145  IT. 

S.  S.  Schmucker,  Aji  Inaugural  Address  ...  at  His  Induction  into  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Christian  Theology,  September  5,  1826  (Carlisle,  I'a.,  1826),  3,  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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tion,  instructed  to  draw  up  a constitution  for  the  proposed  seminary, 
and  given  the  power  to  select  a suitable  site;  and  a professor  of 
Christian  theology  was  selected.®® 

At  their  very  first  meeting  (March,  1826)  the  board  of  . directors 
considered  jaleas  made  by  the  citizens  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  including  a 
proposition  of  the  trustees  of  Dickinson  College,  and  chose  to  locate 
the  seminary  at  Gettysburg  because  of  the  attractiveness  of  its  offer. 
At  the  same  time  the  directors  adopted  the  constitution  ordered  by 
the  General  Synod;  made  provision  for  the  solicitation  of  funds; 
chose  the  texts  to  be  used  in  the  institution;  and  “Resolved  that  the 
Seminary  commence  its  operations  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  September 
& that  on  that  day  the  professor  be  inaugurated.’’®®  In  accordance 
with  the  last  decision,  the  seminary  was  opened  September  5,  1826, 
with  eleven  students  applying  lor  admission,  and  the  Reverend  S.  S. 
Schmucker  was  installed  as  the  professor  of  Christian  theology."® 

The  initial  organizational  measures  proved  effective,  and  the  future 
of  the  seminary  appeared  to  be  assured.  Permanent  legal  status  was 
obtained  by  the  incorporation  of  the  “Theological  Seminary  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church’’  by  the  State 
legislature  in  1827."^  A course  of  theological  studies  was  instituted, 
requiring  three  years  for  its  completion."-  Professor  Schmucker  es- 
tablished the  seminary’s  first  scholarship  (1828)  by  donating  $1,000 
for  that  purpose.'^®  Two  years  later  a second  j^i'ofessor  was  appointed, 
one  of  “Biblical  8c  Oriental  Literature’’;  and  a site  was  selected  and 
a contractor  chosen  for  erecting  the  seminary  building.'^^ 

According  to  the  minutes  of  the  directors,  the  institution  enjoyed 
a steady  and  relatively  unimpeded  growth.  Those  problems  which  did 
arise,  like  bilingual  instruction  for  monolingual  students,  which  caused 
the  faculty  to  complain  (1858)  that  “the  English  students  [were] 

Verhandlungen  der  Dritten  General  Synode,  der  Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Kirche  . . . Gehalten  zu  Friedrichsladt,  Maryland,  October,  1825  (Yorktown,  Md., 
1826) , 5-8. 

“"Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Directors,  I,  March  2,  1826,  pp.  1-4. 
Minutes  of  Directors  and  catalogues  are  in  the  Library  of  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Gettysburg. 

™ Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Directors,  I,  September  5,  1826,  p. 
6;  Schmucker,  Inaugural  Address,  3-4. 

Act  of  .April  17,  1827,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1826-1827,  p.  496. 

'"Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1827),  4. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Directors,  I,  May  14,  1828,  pp.  20  ff. 

Ibid.,  I,  May  17,  1830,  pp.  33-34;  Hazard’s  Register,  I (January  2,  1830),  16. 
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paying  no  attention  to  the  German,  & the  Germans  but  little  to  the 
English  language,”  yielded  to  the  simple  expedient  of  requiring  stu- 
dents to  devote  extra  hours  of  study  in  the  language  they  understood 
to  those  courses  conducted  during  the  regular  school  day  in  the 
tongue  in  which  they  were  deficientd^  By  1896  the  directors  resolved 
to  conform  to  the  growing  practice  among  theological  seminaries  to 
confer  degrees  upon  their  graduates.  The  Pennsylvania  College  and 
University  Council  approved  the  application  for  a charter  amendment 
(May  24,  1897)  limiting  the  institution  to  the  granting  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  degree  only,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Adams 
County  issued  its  final  decree  a few  days  later. In  1899  the  seminary 
conferred  its  first  degrees,  the  Bachelor  ol  Divinity  degree,  on  six  stu- 
dents of  the  graduating  class.^'^ 

Whth  the  expansion  of  its  curriculum,  the  institution  began  to  award 
an  advanced  degree,  the  Master  of  Sacred  Theology  degree,  to  certain  of 
its  postgraduate  students."*^  Seeking  to  make  provision  for  those  stu- 
dents, particularly  women,  who  wished  to  secure  professional  training 
for  church  service  other  than  ordination  to  the  ministry,  the  directors, 
acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  seminary,  also 
resolved  to  institute  a course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree.  One  woman  was  admitted  to  the  course  when  it  was  first 
initiated  in  the  autumn  of  1945,  and  three  others  were  accepted  for 
admission  in  September,  1946.”'^’  In  1948  the  seminary  at  Gettysburg 
conferred  the  Master  of  .krts  degree  on  three  women.  These  not  only 
constitute  the  first  degrees  awarded  to  cvomen  by  the  seminary,  but  are 
its  first  Master  of  Arts  degrees  as  well.'""’ 

Susc[uehanna  University,  lounded  as  the  ‘‘Missionary  Institute  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,”  was  established  for  the  purpose 

’“Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Directors,  I,  September  14,  1858, 
pp.  223  ff. 

'’"Ibid.,  Ill,  June  4,  1896,  p.  112;  Adams  County,  Book,  YY,  283  (May  27,  1897). 

” Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Directors,  111,  May  18,  1899,  p.  140. 

’’"Ibid.,  May  7,  1940,  p.  114. 

'•"Ibid.,  May  8,  1945,  pp.  109,  204  ff.;  Catalogue  (1945-46),  12-14;  Minutes  of  Di- 
rectors, May  7,  1946,  p.  219. 

’^Ibid.,  May  5,  1948,  p.  259.  Research  has  failed  to  discover  the  legal  basis  for 
conferring  either  the  Master  of  Theology  or  the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  The  charter 
amendment  of  1897  permits  the  granting  of  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  only. 
Subsequent  charter  amendments  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds 
of  ,\dams  Countv  not  only  fail  to  expand  the  degree-granting  powers  beyond  the 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree,  but  are  not  concerned  with  such  matters;  see  Miscel- 
laneous Volume,  577  (February  14,  1907);  F,  166  (May  16,  1921). 
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of  carrying  forward  “the  education  of  pious  & sound  minded  men 
(irrespective  of  age  or  domestic  ties)  for  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry 
in  the  Evan.  Lutheran  church,  including  the  mission  field  at  home 
and  abroad.”®!  It  was  to  differ  from  the  seminary  at  Gettysburg  in 
that  it  aimed  “to  prepare  for  the  gospel  Ministry  men  of  sound  piety 
and  respectable  attainments  . . . who  may  be  somewhat  advanced  in 
life,  without  necessitating  them  to  pass  through  the  Curriculum  of 
an  entire  Collegiate  education. ”®~ 

Early  in  1857  the  managers  elected  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
institute,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  who  was  also  to  serve  as 
“Professor  in  the  Department  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  Systematic  Divinity 
S:  Pastoral  Theology  S;  such  other  branches  as  the  Board  may  assign 
him.”®®  The  following  year  they  ajDpointed  an  assistant  professor  of 
theology  and  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  open  the  theological  depart- 
ment “on  the  first  Thursday  of  October  1858.”®!  A three-year  course 
of  study  was  adopted,  to  be  modified  in  length  and  content  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  individual  students;  and  standards  of  admission 
were  formulated,  requiring  evidence  of  piety  and  “of  a Divine  call 
to  the  gospel  ministry”  rather  than  academic  acquirements  as  condi- 
tions for  matriculation.®'! 

The  first  break  w'ith  the  original  purpose  of  confining  admission  to 
those  who  had  not  undergone  a complete  classical  training  occurred  in 
1873.  The  following  year  the  superintendent  reported  to  the  board 
of  managers:  “Up  to  the  close  of  our  last  school  year  my  settled  policy 
was  not  to  receive  college  graduates  into  my  Classes  but  having  been 
frequently  remonstrated  with  by  members  of  the  Board,  I finally 
yielded:  and  at  the  opening  of  our  school  last  August  1,  I received 
Mr.  E.  H.  Leiseuring  a graduate  of  the  Penna.  College.”®®  A quarter 
of  a century  later  (1898)  the  institute  (now  Susquehanna  University) 
had  so  far  departed  from  its  traditional  admissions  policy  that  it 
determined  to  confer  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  on  certain  of  its 
theological  graduates.®'"  This  decision  was  consummated  at  the  begin- 

Missionary  Institute,  Minutes  of  Managers,  I,  December  15,  1856,  pp.  1 ff. 

Ibid.,  August  31,  1858,  pp.  39  ff. 

^Ibid.,  February  9,  1857,  pp.  5-6. 

'^Ibid.,  June  26,  1858,  p.  36. 

^ Ibid.,  August  31,  1858,  pp.  43-44;  Missionary  Institute,  Catalogue  (1858-59). 
12-13. 

Missionary’  Institute,  Minutes  of  Managers,  June  1,  1874,  p.  153. 

Susquehanna  University,  Minutes  of  Directors.  II,  June  14,  1898,  p.  118. 
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ning  of  the  twentieth  century  with  the  awarding  of  the  degree  to  two 
men  of  the  class  of  1900.®® 

It  is  probable  that  the  differences  within  the  Lutheran  church  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  Muhlenberg  College®^  were  also  operative 
in  the  decision  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  to  found  a theo- 
logical seminary  at  Philadelphia,  despite  the  existence  of  one  at  Gettys- 
burg and  of  the  theological  department  of  the  Missionary  Institute 
at  Selinsgrove.  At  its  meeting  of  1864  the  ministerium  resolved,  “That 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  now  determine  to  undertake  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Theological  Seminary.”®*^  A special  meeting  was  held 
to  consider  the  committee  report  previously  presented  to  the  minis- 
terium, and  the  following  measures  were  adopted:  the  new  institution 
w'as  to  be  known  as  “The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  in  Philadelphia”;  two  professors  ordinarii,  one  to 
take  charge  of  the  German  department,  the  other  to  head  the  English 
department,  and  two  professors  extraordinarii  were  elected;  a pro- 
visional board  of  directors,  consisting  of  eleven  ministers  and  nine  lay- 
men, was  selected.®! 

The  new  faculty  met  the  following  month  and  formulated  a course 
of  study  three  years  in  length  with  the  classes  divided  into  two  parallel 
sections,  one  section  to  be  conducted  in  German  and  the  other  in  the 
English  language.®-  According  to  Luther  Reed,  “The  Philadelphia 
Seminary  was  the  first  Lutheran  institution  in  the  country  to  provide 
a standard  course  in  Theology  covering  three  years.”®®  This  curriculum 
was  approved  by  the  provisional  directors,  “subject  to  such  alterations 
as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Faculty  and  the  Board.”  At 
the  same  time  they  appointed  a committee  in  conjunction  with  the 
faculty  to  draft  a constitution  and  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
seminary.®! 

On  October  4,  1864,  the  professors  were  formally  inaugurated.  The 
following  clay  classes  were  initiated  with  fourteen  students,  some  of 

Ibid.,  June  5,  1900,  p.  159. 

Supra,  135. 

'^Minutes  of  the  117th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministerium  . . . , May  25,  1864,  p.  36. 

^^Ibid.,  May  26,  July  27,  1864,  pp.  42-43,  80-81. 

’'^Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (Philadelphia),  Minutes  of  Faculty,  I,  August 
24,  1864.  The  various  minutes  are  in  the  Archives  of  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Pliiladelphia. 

Luther  D.  Reed  (ed.)  , The  Philadelphia  Seminary  Biographical  Record  1864- 
1921  (Philadelphia,  1923),  11. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (Philadelphia),  Minutes  of  Provisional  Directors, 
I,  August  25,  1864,  p.  101. 
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whom  had  previous  theological  training  and  most  ol  whom  were  col- 
lege graduates.®^  Early  in  1865  a building  was  purchased  to  house  the 
seminary.^*'  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a constitution  sub- 
mitted a drait,  which,  alter  some  alterations,  was  adopted  both  by  the 
provisional  directors  and  the  synod.  After  the  constitution  had  been 
placed  in  force,  permanent  directors  replaced  the  provisional  board 
which  had  been  operating  up  to  this  time.'-*^  Three  years  following  the 
opening  of  the  seminary  the  hrst  class  was  graduated  and  awarded 
certificates  to  memorialize  their  successful  completion  of  the  three- 
year  theological  program.^s 

For  almost  thirty  years  the  institution  functioned  without  a charter, 
but  in  1893  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Philadelphia.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  corporation  was  to 
exist  perjjetually.  It  was  to  be  managed  by  a board  of  directors,  thirty- 
six  in  number,  one-half  of  whom  were  to  be  clergymen  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  church.  A unique  feature  of  the  charter  was  the 
specific  stipulation  that  the  corporation  “shall  make  no  charges  for 

tuition. ’’^9 

With  the  receipt  of  a gift  of  |50,000  in  1913,  the  directors  decided 
to  establish  a graduate  department. This  in  turn  led  the  seminary 
to  apply  for  a charter  amendment  so  that  the  apjDropriate  theological 
degrees  might  be  conferred  on  its  graduates.  The  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  College  and  University  Council  December  8,  1915, 
and  the  court  issued  its  final  decree  a few  days  later  empowering  the 
institution  to  confer  the  degrees  of  “Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  Master  of  Sacred  Theology  and  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theol- 
ogy.”ioi  In  1917  the  seminary  conferred  its  hrst  degrees  in  course,  the 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree,  on  eight  members  of  the  senior  class. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (Philadelphia) , Minutes  of  Factilty,  I,  October 
5,  1864. 

"“Minutes  of  Provisional  Directors,  I,  May  3,  1865,  p.  17. 

'‘'Ibid.;  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (Philadelphia),  Catalogue  (1869),  pp. 
17  If.;  Minutes  of  Directors,  I,  August  30,  1865,  pp.  21  If. 

“^Ibid.,  June  6,  1867,  p.  30. 

""Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  19,  p.  337  (November  25,  1893). 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (Philadelphia) , Minutes  of  Directors,  III,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  24,  1913,  pp.  135,  141. 

‘““Ibid.,  April  9,  1913,  p.  149;  May  19,  1914,  pp.  227  ff.;  Pennsylvania  College 
and  University  Council,  Certificate  of  Approval,  December  8,  1915,  copy  in  .\rchives 
of  the  Seminary;  Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  52,  p.  565  (December  13, 
1915). 

“"Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (Philadelphia),  Minutes  of  Directors,  IV,  May 
15,  1917,  p.  52. 
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Evangelical  and  Reformed  (German  Reformed).  The  lack  of 
success  attending  the  efforts  of  the  German  Reformed  church  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  provide  domestic  means  for  the  training  of  its 
clergy  has  already  been  notedd®^  These  efforts  were  renewed  in  the 
third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  General  Synod  of  the 
church  reached  a final  and  definite  decision  to  establish  a theological 
seminaryd®^  However,  hve  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  seminary 
was  to  draw  its  first  breath  of  life.  In  1824  Dickinson  College  re- 
iterated its  previous  offer  to  the  synod  to  locate  the  proposed  school 
of  theology  at  Carlisle. The  synod  accepted  the  proposition  of  the 
college  trustees,  which  included  the  use  of  a lecture  room  in  the  col- 
lege edifice;  the  free  use  of  the  library  and  the  attendance  without 
charge  of  the  seminary  students  on  the  lectures  of  the  college  faculty; 
and  the  providing  of  a home  for  the  professor  of  the  theological 
seminary.  In  turn,  the  synod  was  to  allow  the  theological  professor  “to 
officiate  as  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  College,  to  be  styled  ‘The 
Professor  of  Plistory  and  German  Literature,’  and  to  instruct  such  stu- 
dents of  the  College  as  may  be  pursuing  the  study  of  History  and  the 
German  language.’’io*^ 

On  March  11,  1825,  the  seminary  was  opened  at  Carlisle  with  five 
students  in  attendance.  But,  after  an  experience  of  four  and  a half 
years  the  church  decided  that  Carlisle  was  not  a suitable  place  for  its 
institution  and  removed  the  school  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  fall 
of  1829. Two  years  later  a charter  was  obtained  from  the  State 
Supreme  Court  providing  for  a board  of  trustees  and  a board  of 
visitors,  the  former  responsible  for  overseeing  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  seminary  and  the  latter  concerned  with  instructional  matters. 
With  the  establishment  of  Marshall  College  at  Mercersburg,  the 
seminary  was  again  moved  (1837)  to  be  close  to  the  main  source  of 

Supra,  107-110. 

Verhandlungen  der  General  Synode  der  Hochdeutschen  Reformirten  Kirche 
. . . Gehalten  in  Hagerstadt,  Maryland,  September,  1820  (Hagerstown,  Md.,  1820) , 
September  24,  1820,  pp.  19  ff. 

Dickinson  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  December  13,  1820,  pp.  120-21; 
September  3.  8,  1824,  p.  240. 

Vefharidlungen  der  Allgemeinen  Synode  der  Hochdeutschen  Reformirten  Kirche 
. . . Gehalten  zu  Bedford,  in  Pennsylvanien,  . . . 1824  (Baltimore,  1824)  , September 
26,  1824,  pp.  30-32. 

^‘"Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  Semi-Centennial 
Register,  . . . 1825-1875  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1875),  6,  in  the  Library  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Lancaster. 

Charter  Book,  IV,  547  (June  2,  1831) , Records  of  the  Department  of  State,  Di- 
vision of  Public  Records,  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 
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its  students9*5^  This  action  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  in  1844d^® 
The  school  did  not  reach  its  present  home  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
until  1871,  eighteen  years  after  the  combined  colleges  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  had  commenced  their  first  session  in  that  city.m 

From  a course  of  study  embracing  a period  of  two  and  one-half 
years,  the  seminary  expanded  its  curriculum  offerings  to  cover  three 
full  years  by  18574^“  In  1894,  desirous  of  instituting  “a  post-graduate 
course,  to  cover  a period  of  two  or  three  years  of  private  study,  either 
in  residence  or  at  their  own  homes,  which  shall  entitle  all  those  who 
diligently  pursue  it  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,”  but  lacking 
the  legal  power  to  confer  degrees,  the  board  of  visitors  arranged  with 
the  trustees  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  to  award  the  degree  to 
successful  candidates  of  the  “post-graduate”  coursed^^  At  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  college  catalogue  announced  that  “at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Theological  Seminary,”  the 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  had  been  conferred  on  one  ministerdi'^ 
After  1912  this  arrangement  was  no  longer  necessary,  since  the  seminary 
obtained  an  amendment  to  its  charter  empowering  it  to  grant  the 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree;  and  in  1914  the  institution  conferred 
its  first  degreesd^'’ 

Theological  instruction  for  j^rospective  clergy  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  church  was  also  provided  at  Ursinus  College  shortly 
after  its  founding.  In  June,  1871,  before  the  close  of  the  college’s  hrst 
academic  year,  the  trustees  resolved  to  open  a theological  department 
offering  a two-year  graded  course  of  study,  which  was  later  described 
as  being  “nearly  equivalent  to  that  given  by  other  Theological  Schools 

Supra,  120-21.  Theological  Seminary  of  German  Reformed  Church,  Minutes  of 
Trustees,  1,  December  1,  1836,  October  28,  1837.  Minutes  of  Trustees  and  Visitors 
are  in  the  President’s  Office,  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Theological  Seminary, 
Lancaster. 

^“.\ct  of  April  11,  1844,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1844,  p.  238. 

“^Theological  Seminary  of  German  Reformed  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II, 
November  10,  1870,  May  30,  October  17,  1871;  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  January  25,  1853,  p.  24. 

“^Marshall  College,  Catalogue  (1843-44),  31-32:  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Catalogue  (1856-57)  , 38. 

“^Theological  Seminarv  of  Reformed  Church,  Minutes  of  Visitors,  May  8,  1894, 
pp,  5-6;  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Catalogue  (1894-95)  , 75  ff.  The  word 
“German”  was  dropped  from  the  corporate  title  bv  decree  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas;  Lancaster  County,  Charter  Book,  I,  174  (January  17,  1881), 
Courthouse,  Lancaster. 

“‘Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Catalogue  (1899-1900),  39-40. 

^“Lancaster  County,  Charter  Book,  III,  404  (February  22,  1913);  Theological 
Seminary  of  Reformed  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  III,  May  8,  1914,  p.  47. 
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in  three  years. Five  years  after  the  inception  of  this  department  the 
catalogue  announced  that  “The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  con- 
ferred upon  all  college  graduates  who  have  taken  a full  course  in  the 
Theological  Department.”!!'^  In  1889  the  curriculum  was  expanded 
to  include  a third  year.!!®  Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  “Ursinus  School  of  Theology”  was  moved  to  Philadelphia; 
and  in  1907  it  was  merged  with  the  Central  Theological  Seminary 
in  Ohio.!!^ 


Catholic.  Formal  theological  training  for  prospective  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  Pennsylvania  had  its  origins  in  the  decision  of 
Bishop  Patrick  Francis  Kenrick  of  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia,  en- 
dorsed by  Philadelphia’s  first  synod  (May  15,  1832) , to  establish  a 
diocesan  seminary.!^**  According  to  a press  account  of  the  synodical 
proceedings,  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
planning  of  the  project  “was  favorably  received  by  the  Synod,  without 
a single  dissenting  voice,  and  several  of  the  clergy  offered  from  their 
scanty  means  to  subscribe  twenty-five  dollars  a year  each  to  support 
the  college.”!”!  This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Philadelphia  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 

Instruction  was  begun  in  June,  1832,  with  five  students. !^2  An  entry 
in  Bishop  Kenrick’s  diary  dated  June  26,  1832,  states:  “I  received  into 
my  own  house  Patrick  Bradley,  as  a student  of  the  Seminary.  He  had 
come  here  from  the  diocese  of  Derry  in  Ireland.  . . .”!2®  From  this  begin- 
ning as  the  individual  concern  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  institu- 
tion grew  in  numbers,  occupied  larger  quarters,  and  was  directed  by 
varying  instructors, !2!  until  it  was  determined  to  invest  it  with  more 
permanent  legal  status.  Accordingly,  an  act  was  secured  from  the  State 
legislature  (1838)  incorporating  the  Philadelphia  Theological  Semi- 

Ursinus  College,  Catalogue  (1870-71),  18;  S.  L.  Messinger,  "History  of  Ursinus 
College,"  The  Ruby,  I (1896),  16  fl.;  Catalogue  (1886-87),  46.  Catalogues  and 
The  Ruby  are  in  the  Library  of  the  college,  Collegeville. 

Ursinus  College.  Catalogue  (1876-77),  15. 

(1888-89)  , 51-53. 

Ibid.  (1897-98),  69;  (1907-08),  66;  Hunsicker,  Montgomery  County,  400. 

Philadelphia  U.  S.  Catholic  Press,  May  24.  1832;  George  E.  O’Donnell,  St. 
Charles  Seminary  Overbrook  . . . 1832-1943  (Philadelphia,  1943),  11. 

'-"1  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Catholic  Press,  May  24,  1832. 

'^“Augustine  J.  Schulte,  "Philadelphia  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles 
Porromeo,"  in  College  and  University  Council,  "Biennial  Report,”  PRSPI,  1900, 
p.  115. 

’“Kenrick,  Diary  and  Visitation  Record,  76. 

^^Ihid.,  entry  of  January  11,  1837,  p.  136;  September  23,  1838,  pp.  171-72;  January 
22,  1839,  p.  173. 
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nary  of  Saint  Charles  Borroineo  “for  instruction  in  theology,  science 
and  literature.”  The  corporation  was  to  exist  perpetually  and  was  to 
have  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  including  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees,  that  were  contained  in  the  act  incorporating 
Laurel  Hill  College. 

By  1840  the  seminary  enrollment  had  increased  to  twenty-hve  stu- 
dents with  three  professors,  organized  into  three  departments:  theology, 
philosophy,  and  the  preparatory  classes.^-®  Its  financial  stability  was 
provided  for  by  the  formation  on  March  16,  1840,  of  the  “Auxiliary 
Society  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,”  whose  energies  were  largely  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  funds. Aside  from  a brief  suspension  of  two  months 
necessitated  by  the  anti-Catholic  riots  of  1844, the  institution  has 
experienced  uninterrupted  life. 

Although  the  original  charter  empowers  the  seminary  to  confer  de- 
grees, there  is  no  record  to  indicate  the  power  was  ever  used.^-®  The 
failure  to  exercise  this  corjiorate  function,  coupled  with  the  recjuire- 
ments  of  the  legislative  act  of  1895  prescribing  the  conditions  under 
which  institutions  may  grant  degrees,  placed  in  question  the  semi- 
nary’s legal  right  to  award  such  honors.  An  appeal  for  advice  to  the 
State  Council  of  Education  resulted  in  a decision  rendered  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  “confirming  the  right  of  this  institution  to  grant 
such  degrees  as  are  now  generally  conferred  by  institutions  of  col- 
legiate rank.”i®® 

There  were  two  other  attempts  at  establishing  diocesan  theological 
seminaries,  but  these  were  either  unsuccessful  or  deprived  of  life  after 
a period  of  usefulness.  Nothing  more  has  been  uncovered  concerning 
one  of  these,  the  “Catholic  Theological  Seminary”  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  than  the  terse  remark  “Closed  June  6,  1886,”  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. The 
other,  St.  Michael’s  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  at  Pittsburgh,  is  vari- 
ously reported  as  having  been  founded  in  1847  and  in  1862.^®“  Sub- 

“®Act  of  April  13,  1838,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1837-183S,  p.  357;  Act  of  April  13, 
1835,  ibid.,  1834-1835,  p.  217;  supra,  212. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  November  10,  1840,  p.  4.  Tlie,se  reports  are  in  the  archives  of  the 
seminary.  Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 

^Ibid.,  3. 

Ibid.,  November  4,  1844,  p.  3. 

120  O'Donnell,  St.  Charles  Seminary,  154. 

r^PRSPI,  1928,  p.  169. 

USRCE,  1886-1887,  p.  748. 

^^^Ibid.,  1870,  p.  519;  1876,  p.  741. 
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sequent  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
beginning  with  that  of  1879  and  closing  with  the  report  of  1881,  list 
the  institution  as  one  “from  which  no  information  has  been  re- 
ceived.However,  in  1890  a charter  was  issued  to  St.  Michael’s 
Roman  Catholic  Seminary  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Al- 
legheny County.  The  document  declared  that  in  the  year  1857  the 
Reverend  Michael  O’Connor  had  “established  and  maintained  an 
Ecclesiastical  Seminary  for  the  education  in  Theology  and  other 
brandies,  young  men  desirous  of  c][ualifying  for  ordination  to  the 
Priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  Diocese  of  Pitts- 
burgh,’’ but  that  the  buildings  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  and 
“have  not  yet  been  rebuilt.’’!^'*  Apparently,  the  procuring  of  the 
charter  of  incorporation  was  intended  as  a first  step  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  institution.  But  the  movement  appears  to  have  been 
arrested  at  this  point,  for  available  sources  make  no  further  mention 
of  St.  Michael’s  Roman  Catholic  Seminary. 

The  majority  of  the  Catholic  theological  seminaries  in  Pennsylvania 
were  initiated  and  are  maintained  by  the  various  religious  societies  of 
priests  for  the  primary  purpose  of  qualifying  candidates  for  their 
orders  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  educating  them  abroad.  Thus 
Villanova  College,  founded  by  the  Order  of  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine, 
opened  its  theological  department  with  the  admission  of  its  first  candi- 
date for  the  novitiate  on  May  18,  1818.^3^  St.  Vincent  College,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Benedictines  at  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania,  announced  a 
course  of  theological  instruction  in  1862;  and  the  seminary  was  raised 
to  an  “Apostolic  College”  in  1914. The  Congregation  of  the  Mission 
of  St.  Vincent  cle  Paul,  upon  its  removal  to  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
from  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  also  transplanted  its  theological  seminary  in 
January,  1868. In  1914  the  Minor  Seminary  was  moved  to  Princeton, 
New  Jersey;  and  in  September,  1939,  the  Major  Seminary,  then  con- 
sisting of  two  years  of  philosophy  and  four  years  of  theology,  was 
transferred  to  Northampton,  Pennsylvania,  leaving  the  Novitiate  or 

^^IbuL,  1879,  p.  53H;  1880.  p.  70();  1881,  p.  631. 

“‘Allegheny  County,  Charter  Book,  XIV,  396  (March  10,  1890),  Courthouse, 
Bittsburgh. 

Middleton  (comp.).  Historical  Sketch,  32. 

“®St.  Vincent  College,  Catalogue  (1861-62),  17;  (1914-15),  45,  St.  Vincent  College 
.Archives,  Latrobe. 

Diary  or  Book  of  Record  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  1862-1868,  entry  for  January  17.  1868,  pp.  2-3,  in  Archives,  St.  Vincent’s 
Seminary,  Pliiladelphia. 
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internal  seminary  at  Philadelphia.^^'^  Alter  the  uniting  ot  the  Francis- 
can Brothers  (who,  prior  to  1908,  had  conducted  St.  Francis  College, 
Loretto,  Pennsylvania)  with  the  community  of  priests  of  the  Third 
Order  Regular  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  a seminary  was  opened  at  the 
college  in  September,  1911,  offering  a course  in  theology  extending 
over  four  years. St.  Fidelis  College  and  Seminary  at  Herman,  Butler 
County,  Pennsylvania,  founded  in  1877  and  listed  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  since  1900  as  a secondary  school, was  approved 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education  November  4,  1949,  as  an  institution 
of  higher  education  and  was  chartered  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Butler  County  in  January,  1950.  The  charter  incorporates  St. 
Fidelis  College  and  Seminary  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the 
members  of  the  “Province  of  St.  Augustine  of  the  Capuchin  Order  for 
instruction  of  students  for  ordination  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood” and  empowers  the  institution  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  and  Bachelor  of  Religious  Education. 

Unitarian.  Founded  in  1844  by  the  Unitarians  with  some  co-opera- 
tion from  members  of  the  Christian  denomination,!'^^  jpg  Meadville 
'I'heological  School  at  Meadville,  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania,  was 
chartered  by  the  State  legislature  in  1846.  The  act  of  incorporation 
specifically  stipulates  that  “no  doctrinal  test  shall  ever  be  made  a 
condition  of  enjoying  any  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  in  the 
school,  except  a belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.”  Control  of 
the  institution  is  vested  in  a self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  not 
to  exceed  thirty  in  number.  The  faculty,  organized  as  a “Board  of 
Instruction”  is  given  sole  responsibility  for  the  system  of  instruction 
and  “all  that  pertains  to  the  educational  department  of  the  school.” 
Further,  the  faculty  members  are  empowered  to  recommend  additions 
or  replacements  to  their  body  which  become  permanent,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  trustees  within  three  months  of  the  date  of  the 
recommendation.  The  charter  names  the  Reverend  Rufus  P.  Stebbins 

138  Register  of  the  Deliberations  of  the  Council  of  the  Province  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  1863-1929,  entry  for  June  17,  1914, 
p.  165,  in  Archives,  St,  Vincent’s  Seminary;  interview  with  the  Reverend  Joseph  M, 
Noonan,  Director  of  Studies  for  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Congregation  of  St, 
Vincent  de  Paul,  March  27,  1952, 

^“St,  Francis  College,  Catalogue  (1913-14),  12, 

^*opRSPI,  1900,  pp,  825  ff, 

Butler  County,  Charter  Book,  IX,  93  (January  26,  1950) , Courthouse,  Butler, 

^“Samuel  P,  Bates,  “Meadville  Theological  School,’’  PRSPI,  1877,  p,  755; 
Samuel  P,  Bates,  Our  County  and  Its  People,  A Historical  and  Memorial  Record 
of  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania  (1899),  271, 
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as  the  first  president  of  the  faculty  or  board  of  instruction,  and  the 
Reverends  Frederick  Huidekoper,  George  W.  Flosmer,  and  David  Mil- 
lard as  the  other  inembersd'^^ 

Two  years  after  the  founding  of  the  school,  three  men  who  con- 
stituted the  first  graduating  class  were  granted  the  diploma  of  the 
institutiond^^  By  1866  the  course  of  study  had  been  lengthened  to 
three  yearsd^-'*  Although  the  original  charter  did  not  empower  the 
school  to  contcr  degrees,  the  institution  nevertheless  announced  in 
1880  that: 

College  graduates,  completing  the  full  theological  course  and 
passing  the  prescribed  examinations  therein,  and  submitting  an 
approved  thesis  on  some  topic  within  the  range  of  the  studies 
of  the  course,  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Persons  not  college  graduates,  who  wish  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  must,  in  addition  to  the  above,  pass  prescribed 
examinations  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  languages.^'*® 

On  the  basis  of  this  pronouncement  a graduate  of  the  class  of  1862 
was  awarded  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  in  1881. Similar  de- 
grees were  conferred  upon  individual  graduates  of  the  classes  of  1883 
and  1878  in  the  years  1884  and  1885,  respectively.  It  was  not  until 
1889  that  graduates  of  the  class  of  that  year  were  granted  their  degrees 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. Since  the  legal  right  of  the  institu- 
tion to  award  degrees  was  in  cpiestion,  the  seminary  petitioned  the 
College  and  University  Council  (1910)  to  amend  the  charter  “so  as 
to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  its  power  to  confer  Degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  such  other  degrees  as  are  usually 
granted  by  other  Theological  and  Divinity  Schools  and  Seminaries.” 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Crawford 
County  issued  its  final  decree  the  following  year.i'^^ 

Compelled  “by  the  logic  of  inescapable  facts  and  the  pressure  of 
social  and  educational  conditions”  and  by  the  lack  of  college-trained 
men  as  applicants  for  admission,  the  trustees  decided  on  November 

“•’Act  of  April  7.  1846,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1846,  p.  497. 

Meadville  Theological  School,  General  Catalogue  (1844-1930),  15,  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mea<h  ille  Theological  School,  Catalogue  (1865-66),  5. 

^^Ibid.,  (1879-80),  15. 

Meadville  Theological  School,  General  Catalogue  (1844-1930),  171. 

Ibid. 

College  and  University  Council,  ‘‘Biennial  Report,”  PRSPI,  1910,  p.  602: 
Crawford  County,  Charter  Book,  C,  567  (June  5,  1911),  Courthouse,  Meadville. 
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23,  1923,  to  remove  the  institution  to  ;i  large  metropolitan  area  where 
there  was  an  important  theological  and  university  center.  Chicago  was 
chosen  as  the  new  site;  and  classes  were  commenced  there  on  September 
30,  1926.150 

Baptist.  Shortly  after  the  organization  of  college  classes,  the  trustees 
of  the  University  at  Lewisburg  (Bucknell  University)  appointed  a 
committee  “to  prepare  and  report  a plan  at  the  present  meeting  for 
the  establishment  of  a Theological  Department  in  connection  with 
the  University. ”151  xhe  following  day  the  trustees  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  to  connect  a theological  department  with 
the  university;  to  formidate  a course  of  instruction  of  one  or  more 
years,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  individual  students  and  “so 
constructed  as  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  wants  of  Graduates,  and 
of  such  young  ministers  not  graduates,  as  may  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages”;  and  to  furnish  instruction  gratuitously.  A 
professor  of  theology  w^as  elected;  and  a two-year  post-collegiate  course 
of  theological  instruction  formulated.i®^  In  1857,  two  young  men 
received  the  first  certificates  awarded  by  the  university  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  two-year  theological  course. i53  With  the  contemplated 
opening  of  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  at  Upland,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1868,  the  university  trustees  agreed  to  discontinue  the  work  of  the 
theological  department  and  to  transfer  all  ecclesiastical  instruction  to 
the  new  institution,  provided  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  agreed 
not  to  “enter  into  the  work  of  academical  or  collegiate  instruction. ”i5i 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary  had  its  origins  in  the  bequest  of  John 
P.  Crozer  to  his  four  sons  of  the  land  and  building  of  his  “Normal 
School  Edifice”  for  “some  benevolent  purpose. ”^55  ^ meeting  of  the 

Crozer  family  held  in  November,  1866,  it  was  decided  to  appropriate 
the  building,  valued  at  $80,000,  supplemented  by  additional  family 
bequests  making  a total  of  $275,000,  to  the  purposes  of  a theological 
seminary  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  A board 
of  trustees  was  selected  and  “authorized  to  procure  an  act  of  incor- 

150  jyfeadville  Theological  School,  Catalogue  (October,  1925),  3 ff. 

University  at  Lewisburg,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  April  15,  1851,  in  the 
Treasurer’s  Office,  Bucknell  University. 

I,  April  16,  1851;  April  26,  1855;  August  14,  1855;  Catalogue  (1855-56), 

6-8. 

^“University  at  Lewisburg,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  July  28,  1857. 

^Ibid.,  II,  April  17,  1868,  pp.  219  ff. 

^“Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  November  2,  1866,  p.  1, 
Minutes  are  in  the  President’s  Office,  Chester, 
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poration.”!'^®  This  was  accomplished  in  April,  1867,  when  the  legis- 
lature chartered  “The  Crozer  Theological  Seminary”  at  Upland,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pennsylvania,  “for  the  preparation  of  candidates  for 
the  sacred  ministry”  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
with  the  power  “to  grant  and  confirm  unto  the  Students  of  said 
Seminary,  or  unto  others  deemed  worthy,  such  degrees  in  theology  as 
they  may  consider  proper.”^®'^ 

In  the  same  year  a faculty  of  four  professors  was  selected,  one  of 
whom,  the  Reverend  Henry  Griggs  Weston,  was  chosen  as  the  semi- 
nary’s first  presidentd^s  A full  course  of  study  covering  three  years, 
for  which  no  degrees  were  to  be  offered,  was  adoptedd"®  Tuition  and 
room  rent  to  students  were  to  be  freed^® 

On  October  2,  1868,  the  seminary  was  opened  with  thirteen  men  in 
attendanced®^  Two  years  later,  nine  students,  four  of  whom  had  com- 
pleted the  full  course  of  three  years,  were  awarded  the  first  certificates 
of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  to  commemorate  their  graduationd®- 
By  1883,  though  students  were  permitted  to  take  partial  courses, 
certificates  of  graduation  were  awarded  only  to  those  completing  the 
three  yearsd®^  In  the  same  year  the  trustees  voted  to  award  the 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  “to  all  such  students  as  shall  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  full  three  years’  course  of  study,  including  the 
ancient  languages.”  However,  this  decision  was  rescinded  the  follow- 
ing year.i®'*  It  was  not  until  1891  that  the  trustees  finally  resolved  to 
confer  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  upon  students  specially  selected 
by  the  faculty;  and  the  following  year  Crozer  Theological  Seminary 
conferred  its  first  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  on  one  student  of  the 
( lass  of  1892.165 

Temple  University  in  its  first  published  catalogue  announced  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  institution  was  “To  eyicourage  and  help  those 

'‘^Ihid.,  1-2. 

’"’’Act  of  April  4,  1867,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1867,  p.  766. 

Cro7er  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  July  9,  October  16, 
December  24,  1867,  pp.  25,  27,  28-29. 

^'>Tbid.,  June  12,  16,  1868,  pp.  7 ff.,  34-35;  Catalogue  (1868-69),  7-8.  Catalogues 
are  in  the  Library,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester. 

““Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  January  3,  1868,  p.  30. 

June  8.  1869,  p.  43. 

June  7,  1870,  p.  57. 

'“'■’Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1882-83),  15. 

“■‘Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  13,  1883,  pp.  240-41; 
June  10,  1884,  pp.  262  ff. 

'““/fet'd.,  June  10,  1891,  p.  386;  Catalogue  (1891-92) , 21-22;  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I, 
May  17,  1892,  p.  405. 
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young  men  who  believe  it  to  be  their  solemn  duty  to  fit  themselves  lot 
an  efficient  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. Although  the 
college  was  not  yet  prepared  to  institute  a formal  program  of  theologi- 
cal instruction,  it  did  proposed  to  organize  “as  soon  as  it  is  possible, 
a Department  of  Bible  Study,  for  the  training  of  the  lay  w'orkers  in 
the  various  branches  of  Church  and  evangelistic  work.”i*'^'  In  189S 
there  was  in  operation  a two-year  “Missionary  Training  Course” 
designed  as  preparation  for  domestic  and  foreign  missionary  work.^*^*^ 
By  1895  the  college  announced  the  existence  of  a “Theological  De- 
partment” with  both  day  and  evening  sessions,  the  former  offering  j 
three-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree,  the 
latter  intended  for  those  wdio  “desire  to  stop  short  of  the  Christian 
Ministry.’’^''^  However,  the  trustees  decided  to  discontinue  the  day 
sessions  in  1896;  and  the  department,  now  designated  “The  Philadel- 
phia Theological  School,”  offered  a five-year  evening  program  of 
studies  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree,  open  to  those  who 
were  college  graduates  or  who  could  pass  “an  examination  in  Litera- 
ture, General  Arithmetic,  English  and  American  History,  and  New 
Testament  Greek,  and  [wdro  w-ere]  prepared  to  w’rite  a composition 
on  a given  theme,  to  show  ability  to  use  English  correctly.”i"<^  In  1902 
a “Post-Graduate  Correspondence”  course  was  announced  for  “clergy- 
men who  are  alumni  of  approved  Theological  Seminaries,”  the  success- 
fid  completion  of  which  was  to  result  in  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology. Although  courses  in  theology  leading  to  degrees  had  been 
offered  as  early  as  1895,  it  w'as  not  until  1904  that  the  minutes  of  the 
trustees  record  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  on 
eight  graduates  (one  a woman) , and  the  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 
degree  on  one  male  candidate. 

The  most  recent  Baptist  effort  to  provide  ecclesiastical  training  was 
initiated  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Acting  upon  the  conviction  “that  there  was  a need  for  a 
seminary  of  high  grade  in  the  eastern  section  of  our  country,”  a group 
of  Baptist  leaders  met  in  Philadelphia,  March  19,  1925,  and  formally 

166  Temple  College,  Catalogue  (1888),  8,  Temple  University  Library. 

13. 

168  Temple  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I.  February  4,  1893,  insert  on  page  5, 
Temple  University  Library;  Catalogue  (1893-94),  23. 

le^Temple  College,  Catalogue  (1895-96),  31-33. 

Temple  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  September  5,  1896,  p.  255;  Catalogue 
11899-1900),  106-107:  USRCE,  1899-1900^  II,  1892-93. 

Temple  College,  Catalogue  (1902-03)  , 130-31. 

Temple  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  IT,  May  14,  1904,  p.  350. 
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organized  the  Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminaryd’'^  Moving 
rapidly,  they  secured  a charter  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  same  year  of  their  organization,  declaring  it  as 
their  purpose  to  establish  and  maintain  “a  Bajttist  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  high  standards  of  educational  efficiency,  and  to  impart,  furnish 
opportunity  for  and  promote  theologicaf  education  and  such  other 
etfucation,  instruction  and  training  as  may  be  advisabfe  and  requisite 
to  etpiip  Christian  workers.  Preachers,  Missionaries  and  Teachers  of 
both  sexes  for  work  in  Christian  ministrations. 

Without  either  money  or  buildings  at  the  time  of  its  founding,  the 
institution,  because  of  the  generosity  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  was  able,  within  three  months,  to  purchase  two  large  edihces 
on  Rittenhouse  Square  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  open  its  doors  on 
September  22,  1925,  with  an  initial  enrollment  of  nearly  fifty  stu- 
dents.So  rapid  was  its  progress  that  before  the  close  of  the  first  aca- 
demic year  the  State  Council  of  Education  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  charter  (April  9,  1926)  permitting  the  seminary  to  grant  the  degrees 
of  “Bachelor  of  llieology.  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Theology, 
Doctor  of  Theology,  Bachelor  of  Missions,  Bachelor  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,”  and  the  court  issued 
its  final  decree  a few  weeks  later.^"**  Armed  with  this  authority,  the 
seminary  announced  a wide  range  of  courses  ascending  from  the 
Ijachelor’s  to  the  doctor’s  degrees,  and  it  did  in  fact,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  instruction,  confer  in  course  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theology  on  one  student,  Afaster  of  Theology  on  one.  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  on  three.  Bachelor  of  Theology  on  one.  Bachelor  of  Religious 
Education  on  three,  and  the  Doctor  of  Religious  Education  on  one 
student.^’* 

Methodist.  While  the  Methodists  did  not  establish  a separate  theo- 
logical seminary  in  Pennsylvania,  they  did  succeed  in  introducing 
formal  biblical  courses  of  instruction  in  two  of  their  church-related 
colleges.  Dickinson  College  in  1860  offered  a two-year  “Biblical 

Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1925-26),  11. 

1''*  Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  91,  p.  243  (June  24,  1925). 

Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1925-26),  11-12. 

^lopRSPI,  1926-1928,  p.  90;  Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  94,  p.  124 
(April  27,  1926) . 

Eastern  Baptist  rheological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1925-26),  30  II.;  (1928-29), 
21-22. 
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Course”  ior  those  young  men  “preparing  for  the  Ministry  who  cannot 
take  a full  course.”^'® 

Similarly,  Allegheny  College,  in  the  same  year  (I860),  offered  a 
like  course  which  promised  the  successful  candidate  "a  diploma  signed 
by  the  officers  of  the  Institution.”^'^'*  This  was  expanded  in  1866  to 
a four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  differing  only 
slightly  from  the  classical  curriculum  by  substituting  New  Testament 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  for  the  Greek  and  mathematics  of  the  regular 
arts  program. i*^**  Ten  years  later  the  catalogue  announced  the  con- 
templated addition  to  the  biblical  course  of  two  more  years  in  theology 
which  would  entitle  the  successful  candidate  to  “the  usual  degree  of 
However,  this  did  not  materialize;  and  by  1884  the  depart- 
ment of  Hebrew  and  biblical  literature  had  been  discontinued,  having 
made  its  last  appearance  in  the  catalogue  of  1882-1883.^’^- 

Episcopal.  Wdiile  ecclesiastical  instruction  on  an  individual  basis 
had  been  afforded  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  1862  by  the  bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and 
other  clergymen,  there  had  been  no  formal  organization  of  a school 
until  the  suspension  of  the  seminary  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  dictated 
the  necessity  for  one.i*^  Acting  in  concert  with  other  leaders  of  the 
church.  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  secured  a charter  from  the  State  legis- 
lature incorporating  the  “Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia.”  The  charter  invests  the  school  with  per- 
petuity and  places  its  management  in  the  hands  of  “Trustees”  and 
“overseers.”  It  does  not  empower  the  corporators  to  confer  degrees.i**^ 

A constitution  was  adopted  creating  a board  of  trustees  composed 
primarily  of  laymen,  whose  chief  concern  was  the  oversight  of  the 
financial  interests  of  the  institution,  and  a board  of  overseers,  in  which 
the  clergy  were  predominant,  responsible  for  curricular  and  other 
instructional  matters.  At  the  same  meeting  a faculty  was  selected, 

Dickinson  College,  Catalogue  (1860-61),  22. 

"“Allegheny  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  June  23,  I860,  p.  300;  Catalogue 
(1860-61),  23-25. 

^^Ibid.  (1865-66),  15  If. 

(1875-76) , 20. 

““/bid.  (1882-83) , 24-25. 

^“Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees  and 
Overseers,  I,  May  26,  1862,  pp.  1 ff.;  Catalogue  (1868-69),  13.  All  materials  in 
Library  of  the  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

^“Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees  and 
Overseers,  I,  May  26,  1862,  pp.  1-2;  Act  of  April  8,  1862,  Pennsylvania,  Laws,  1862, 
p.  241. 
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consisting  of  four  permanent  and  two  acting  professors.  It  was  also 
resolved  to  open  the  school  formally  “after  the  summer  recess.”^®“ 
The  seminary  was  opened  September  25,  1862,  with  an  enrollment  of 
nineteen  students.  Four  days  later  Bishop  George  Burgess  delivered 
the  inaugural  address.^®® 

Following  these  preliminary  organizational  measures,  which  in- 
cluded the  appointment  of  a committee  of  trustees  “to  secure  at  an 
early  date,  funds  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building,”!®^  the  trustees  and  overseers  turned  their  attention 
to  a consideration  of  the  school’s  curriculum.  A course  of  studies  re- 
(.piiring  three  years  for  its  completion  was  adopted  for  “Candidates 
lor  Priest’s  Orders,’’  and  an  abridged  program  of  studies  for  those 
seeking  admission  to  “Deacon’s  Orders.’’^®®  In  1863  six  students  who 
had  begun  their  studies  under  the  private  tutelage  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  and  others  received  the  first  diplomas  awarded  by  the  in- 
stitution. 

To  conform  with  the  growing  practice  among  theological  seminaries 
of  conferring  degrees  upon  the  graduates  of  prescribed  curriculums, 
the  Divinity  School  in  1893  appointed  a committee  to  consider  the 
question.  It  was  not  until  three  years  later,  however,  that  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  amended  the  charter  empowering 
the  institution  to  confer  the  ordinary  degrees  in  theology,  including 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Canon  Law.^®®  In  June  of  the  same  year  (1896) 
a meeting  of  the  joint  boards  of  trustees  and  overseers  formulated  the 
tonditions  under  which  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity  would  be  conferred.  Two  years  later  the  Divinity  School 
granted  its  first  degree  in  course,  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree,  upon 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees  and 
Overseers,  I,  May  30,  1862,  pp.  12-21,  25-26;  Charter,  Constitution  and  Officers 
(1862)  , 6-10. 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Faculty,  I, 
June  12,  1863,  pp.  19-20;  George  Burgess,  The  Nobleness  of  Theological  Studies: 
An  Inaugural  Discourse  . . . September  29,  1862  (Philadelphia,  1862). 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees  and 
Overseers,  I,  June  27,  1862,  p.  29. 

^ Ibid.,  September  30,  1862,  pp.  55  ff.;  Officers  . . . Course  of  Studies  and  Rules 
Relating  to  Professors  and  Students  (Philadelphia,  1862)  , 4. 

1S9  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees  and 
Overseers,  I,  June  17,  1863,  p.  82;  Catalogue  (1867-68) , 14. 

190  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees  and 
Overseers,  II,  June  7,  1893,  p.  355;  Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  22, 
p.  34  (May  19,  1896). 
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one  student  who  had  completed  at  least  one  year  of  advanced  study 
in  the  institutiond®^ 

The  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  church,  having 
appointed  a committee  (1885)  to  consider  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing a theological  seminary,  was  informed  by  Bishop  William 
R.  Nicholson  that  on  March  6,  1886,  he  had  received  “a  confidential 
communication  from  a most  generous  friend  of  the  church  proposing 
to  set  apart  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  the  erection  of  a Seminary  build- 
ing, a church  edifice,  and  a chapel,  in  WTst  Philadelphia.”^®-  A board 
of  trustees  was  selected,  who,  at  their  very  first  meeting  passed  a 
resolution  expressing  their  appreciation  to  Miss  Harriet  L.  Benson 
for  the  “Munificent  gift  of  the  Seminary,”  appointed  a committee  to 
secure  a charter,  selected  a preliminary  faculty  of  two  professors  (later 
augmented  to  eight  members) , and  instructed  the  executive  committee 
in  conjunction  with  the  faculty  to  prepare  a three-year  theological 
course  of  studies.i®^  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (October,  1887) , 
the  school  was  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  eight  students. The 
following  year  the  seminary  graduated  its  first  class,  comprising  two 
students.i®^ 

Moving  promptly,  the  committee  appointed  to  obtain  a charter 
successfully  fulfilled  its  mission  in  December,  1887.  The  charter  erected 
“The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church”  for 
the  purpose  of  “educating  and  training  men  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.”  It  provided  for  a board  of  trustees  of 
nine  members,  selected  by  the  General  Council  of  the  church,  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  seminary,  including  the 
appointing  and  dismissing  of  the  professorial  staff.  In  conjunction 
with  the  faculty,  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  confer  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  “upon  full  course  graduates”  and  the  honorary 

“'Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees  and 
Overseers,  II,  June  3,  1896,  pp.  388  ff.;  June  8,  1898,  p.  433. 

Journal  of  ..  . the  Eleventh  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  May  25  to  May  30,  1887  (Philadelphia,  1887)  , 29-30. 

“'Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees, 
I,  May  31,  September  30,  1887,  pp.  13-14,  18-19;  Catalogue  (1887-88),  8-11.  All 
published  material  in  Library,  and  Minutes  of  Trustees  and  Faculty  in  Vault, 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 
“‘Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Catalogue  (1887-88)  , 

“'/hid.  (1888-89) , 23. 
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degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  “upon  any  person  of  suitable  attain- 

ments.”i^6 

No  effort  was  made  to  exercise  this  power  until  1894  when  the 
trustees  instructed  the  executive  committee  and  the  faculty  “to  confer 
the  degree  ...  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  upon  such  graduates  of  our 
Seminary  as  have  already,  or  hereafter  shall  have  gone  through  the 
full  course  of  study  in  the  Institution. This  directive  was  later 
modified  to  embrace  only  those  “College  graduates  and  others  who 
can  present  evidence  of  having  had  training  equivalent  to  that  repre- 
sented by  a bachelor’s  degree  conferred  by  a reputable  College,  & who 
can  sustain  a written  examination  on  the  subjects  required  for  the 
said  College  degree.  . . For  the  first  time  (1895)  the  seminary 

conferred  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  upon  graduates  of  former 
classes  who  were  deemed  sufficiently  qualified  to  deserve  the  honor.i®® 

German  Baptist  Brethren.  Almost  twelve  years  after  members  of 
the  church  had  founded  the  Brethren’s  Normal  College  (now  Juniata 
College)  the  trustees  announced  that  “of  late  years  we  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  making  religious  teaching  a part  of  the 
school  work.  And  to  this  end  we  now  introduce  the  Bible  Depart- 
ment.” The  department  was  intended  for  all  church  members  who 
“desire  to  attain  a religious  and  Biblical  education,”  but  especially  for 
those  who  are  “ministering  brethren  and  Sunday-school  workers.”*®® 
In  1889  this  inchoate  beginning  was  crystallized  into  a two-year  course 
leading  to  a diploma.-®^ 

The  change  from  Brethren’s  Normal  College  to  Juniata  College  in 
1896,  marking  the  institution’s  transition  from  a normal  school  to  a 
liberal  arts  college, *®2  was  further  reflected  in  its  theological  offerings. 
A new  three-year  curriculum  including  New  Testament  Greek  was 
introduced,  and  the  candidate  was  informed  that  “The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Sacred  Literature  is  conferred  upon  those  students  who 
complete  the  Bible  Course,  with  Hebrew.”2®3  In  1908  the  Bible  de- 

Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  12,  p.  560  (December  5,  1887). 

^“^Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees, 
I,  September  11,  1894,  p.  52. 

May  19,  1898,  pp.  89-90. 

May  28,  1895,  pp.  60-61. 

-"“Brethren’s  Normal  College,  Catalogue  (1888-89) , 9,  in  Library,  Juniata  College, 
Huntingdon. 

^Tbid.  (1889-90) , 9-10. 

^“Huntingdon  County,  Miscellaneous  Volume,  No.  11,  p.  256  (September  14, 
1896);  supra,  149. 

““Juniata  College,  Catalogue  (1897-98),  18. 
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partment  assumed  the  title  “Bible  School,”  and  the  course  of  study 
was  further  expanded  to  comprehend  a four-year  course  in  theology 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree. The  name  of  the  de- 
partment was  again  changed  in  1919  to  “School  of  Theology. 
However,  the  existence  of  the  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary  in  Chicago 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  church  to  have  more  than  one  theological 
seminary  induced  the  trustees  to  close  the  “School  of  Theology”  in 
1925.206 

Evangelical  United  Brethren.  Like  the  Methodists  and  the  Ger- 
man Baptist  Brethren,  neither  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church 
nor  its  predecessors,  the  Evangelical  Association,  the  United  Evan- 
gelical Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
created  independent  theological  seminaries  in  Pennsylvania.  Rather, 
they  incorporated  their  courses  in  theology  in  the  programs  of  the 
colleges  which  they  had  already  established.  Thus  Schuylkill  College 
in  1901  and  Albright  College  in  190320"  formulated  plans  for  ecclesi- 
astical instruction  designed  to  produce  pastors  for  their  churches  after 
a training  period  of  two  years. 

While  the  records  of  Albright  College  are  silent  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
course  in  theology,  those  of  Schuylkill  College  record  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  its  progress.  A five-year  theological  program  was  announced 
in  1906,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  year  and  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fifth  year.208  This  was  eliminated  in  1914  when  the 
institution  reverted  to  the  theological  curriculum  of  1901.269  However, 
the  following  year  (1915)  the  trustees  resolved  “That  hereafter  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  be  granted  only  to  such  men  as  have 
completed  the  regular  Classical  course  or  its  equivalent  in  another 
school  and  two  years  in  the  Theological  Department. ”210  Such  a 
degree  was  conferred  upon  one  individual  two  years  later.  The 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  course  in  theology  seems  to  have  been 

-<^Ibid.  (1908-09),  34-35. 

^^Ibid.  (1918-19)  , 9. 

^Charles  C.  Ellis,  Juniata  College,  1876-1946  (Elgin,  Illinois,  1947),  68-69. 

Schuylkill  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1901-02),  29-31;  Albright  College,  Minutes  of 
Executive  Committee  of  Trustees,  February  3,  1903,  p.  30,  in  President's  Office, 
Albright  College. 

Schuylkill  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1905-06),  44  ff. 

^Ibid.  (1913-14),  35  ff. 

^'•Schuylkill  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  B,  June  15,  1915,  p.  201. 
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resolved  by  1928  after  the  institution’s  merger  with  Albright  College; 
for  from  1930  on  the  department  of  theology  became  known  as  the 
“Evangelical  School  of  Theology.’’^^^ 

Brethren  in  Christ.  In  1909  a charter  was  obtained  from  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Dauphin  County  incorporating  the 
“Messiah  Bible  School  and  Missionary  Training  Home’’  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  “men  and  women  for  home  and  foreign  mission  or 
evangelistic  work;  for  the  dissemination  of  a knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
and  Christian  spiritual  training  according  to  the  faith  and  discipline 
ot  the  Brethren  in  Christ;  and  to  give  men  and  women  an  opportunity 
of  preparing  themselves  in  secidar  studies  for  future  occupations, 
especially  for  religious  work/’-^^  The  institution  opened  at  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  September  26,  1910,  offering  a secondary-school 
curriculum  with  emphasis  upon  Bible  and  missionary  training 
courses.2^^ 

By  1917  the  managers  decided  to  expand  the  school’s  curriculum 
and  to  offer  a two-year  college  program  for  those  who  intended 
eventually  to  obtain  degrees  or  to  pursue  their  theological  education 
further.^i'i  This  advancement  of  the  school’s  course  of  studies  led  the 
managers  in  1924  to  obtain  an  amendment  to  the  charter  changing 
the  name  of  the  institution  to  “Messiah  Bible  College. It  was 
not  until  1946,  however,  that  the  State  Council  of  Education  accorded 
the  school  recognition  as  a junior  college.^^® 

Intent  upon  achieving  the  status  of  a four-year  degree-granting  semi- 
nary, the  president  of  the  college  reported  that  he  had  obtained  ap- 
proval for  such  a move  from  the  State  Council  of  Education.  This  was 
finally  effected  by  decree  of  the  court  in  January,  1951,  again  changing 
the  name  of  the  seminary  to  “Messiah  College,’’  and  empowering  it 
to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Bachelor  of  Reli- 
gious Education. Shortly  after  obtaining  the  rank  of  a degree-grant- 

Schuylkill  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Executive  Committee  of  Trustees,  May  22, 
1917,  p.  49;  supra,  157.  Albright  College,  Catalogue  (1951-52),  17,  53. 

^-Dauphin  County,  Charter  Book,  “I”,  99  (May  18,  1909),  Courthouse,  Harris- 
burg. 

^'’Messiah  Bible  School,  Catalogue  (September,  1910),  1,  5 ff.  Catalogues,  min- 
utes, etc.,  are  in  the  President's  Office,  Messiah  College,  Grantham. 

"^‘Messiah  Bible  School,  Minutes  of  Managers,  April  5,  1917;  Catalogue  (1917-18), 
15,  17:  (1920-21),  31-32. 

^“Dauphin  County,  Charter  Book,  “N”,  160  (May  12,  1924). 

^^PRSPI,  1944-1946,  p.  10. 

Messiah  Bible  College,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  October  12,  1950;  State  Council 
of  Education  to  Dr.  C.  N.  Hostetter,  February  12,  1951;  Dauphin  County,  Charter 
Book,  “T”,  137  (yanuary  15,  1951). 
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ing  institution,  the  faculty  recommended  six  students  for  their  first  de- 
grees. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed.  The  combined  efforts  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  and  the  Reformed  church  (now  the  Evangelical  Re- 
formed church)  resulted  in  the  founding  (1907)  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  for  Christian  Workers. This  represented  the  first  successful 
educational  enterprise  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  control  of  two 
separate  denominations  of  Protestants.  Chartered  in  1909  as  the  “Phila- 
delphia School  for  Christian  Workers  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches,”  the  institution  aimed  “to  equip  workers,  both  men  and 
women  to  be  pastors’  assistants,  rescue  and  mission  workers,  and 
missionaries  in  the  cities  and  on  the  frontier  and  in  foreign  lands.”*^® 

This  training,  though  designed  for  both  sexes,  was  up  until  1928 
confined  exclusively  to  women. -"i  In  that  year  (March  9,  1928)  the 
State  Council  of  Education  approved  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
permitting  the  school  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Religious 
Education,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  issued  its 
final  decree  in  accordance  with  the  council’s  recommendation. 
Three  years  later  the  school  changed  its  name  to  “Tennent  College  of 
Christian  Education. ”223 

Despite  the  acquisition  of  the  right  to  confer  degrees,  the  college 
w’as  not  yet  in  a position  to  offer  a full  four-year  program.  It  required 
the  candidate  for  the  degree  to  take  the  fourth  and  final  year  at  some 
other  accredited  college. 224  Consequently,  the  first  degrees  the  school 
conferred  were  awarded  in  1932  to  students  who  had  completed  their 
work  elsewhere. 225  Jt  ^ot  until  1933  that  the  college  felt  equipped 
to  offer  a four-year  course;  and  in  that  year  the  institution  conferred 
the  Bachelor  of  Religious  Education  on  one  woman  who  had  completed 
her  entire  training  at  Tennent  College.226 

Messiah  College,  Minutes  of  Faculty,  April  3.  1951. 

Philadelphia  School  for  Christian  Workers,  Bulletin,  I (.April,  1929),  8. 
Catalogues  and  Bulletins  of  the  Philadelphia  School  for  Christian  Workers  and 
of  Tennent  College  are  in  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  39,  p.  480  (September  8,  1909). 

“^Philadelphia  School  for  Christian  Workers,  Bulletin,  I (April,  1929),  11. 

^^PRSPI,  1926-28,  p.  146;  Philadelphia  County,  Miscellaneous  Book,  No.  33,  p. 
290  (March  28,  1928) . 

-“Philadelphia  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  117,  p.  324  (December  28,  1931). 

““‘Philadelphia  School  for  Christian  Workers,  Bulletin,  II  (.April,  1930),  25-26. 

“““Tennent  College,  Bulletin,  IV  (May,  1932),  4. 

^^Ibid.,  V (April,  1933),  32:  V (May,  1933),  3;  XIII  (October,  1941),  3-4. 
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The  school  continued  to  operate  in  Pennsylvania  until  1943,  when 
its  undergraduate  curriculum  was  discontinued,  and  it  was  moved  to 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  it  merged  with  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  to  become  the  Graduate  School  of  Christian  Education  of 
that  institution. -27 

Pilgrim  Holiness  Church.  In  1921  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  districts  of  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  church  took  the  hrst  steps 
towards  providing  for  a trained  ministry  by  founding  the  Beulah  Park 
Bible  School  at  Allentown. 22s  The  institution  was  incorporated 
thirteen  years  later  as  the  Allentown  Bible  Institute,229  and  offered  a 
secondary-school  program  until  1954.  At  that  time,  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  Council  of  Education,  the  institute’s  name  was  changed 
to  Eastern  Pilgrim  College,  and  it  was  empowered  to  grant  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Bachelor  of  Religious  Education. 230 
Simultaneously  with  the  achieving  of  degree-granting  status,  the  col- 
lege conferred  baccalaureate  honors  (1954)  in  theology  and  religious 
education  on  the  twenty-two  men  and  women  who  comprised  the  first 
graduating  class.23i 

2.  The  Curriculum  in  Theology 
Theological  education,  though  varying  according  to  period,  in- 
structional facilities,  and  denominational  conceptions,  was  considered 
by  and  large  to  be  post-collegiate  or  jaostgraduate  education.  In  pre- 
scribing the  qualifications  for  an  educated  ministry,  the  Presbyterians 
declared  in  1728  that  “It  is  presupposed  (according  to  the  Rules  for 
Ordination)  that  the  Minister  of  Christ  is  in  some  good  Measure 
gifted  for  so  weighty  a Service,  by  his  Skill  in  the  Original  Languages, 
and  in  such  arts  and  Sciences  as  are  Handmaids  unto  Divinity;  by  his 
Knowledge  in  the  whole  Body  of  Theology,  but  most  of  all  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  . . .’’232  When  circumstances  precluded  the  possibility 

Minutes  of  the  Sixty-second  Annual  Session  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Held  at  Wilson  College,  Chamhersburg, 
Pa.,  lune  1 to  11,  1943  (Chamhersburg,  1943),  June  10,  1943,  p.  47;  TenneiU  Col- 
lege, form  letter,  1943,  in  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 

^Eastern  Pilgrim  College,  Catalogue  (1958),  21.  Catalogues  and  commencement 
programs  are  in  the  Dean’s  Office,  Eastern  Pilgrim  College,  Allentown. 

Lehigh  County,  Charter  Book,  XIV,  262  (July  23,  1934),  Courthouse,  Allen- 
town. 

^Ibid.,  XIV,  451  (June  2,  1954). 

Eastern  Pilgrim  College,  Commencement  Program,  1954. 

““  The  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  . . . (Edinburgh, 
1728),  497. 
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of  a thorough  grounding  in  the  classics  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  as 
represented  by  a diploma  or  degree  from  a reputable  institution  of 
higher  learning,  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Philadelphia  at  its  meeting 
of  May  29,  1738,  adopted  the  overture  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes 
making  it  mandatory  that  candidates  for  the  ministry  suffering  from 
such  deficiencies  should  be  examined  by  the  synod  prior  to  their  being 
certified  to  the  presbyteries  as  to  their  fitness. 

A more  precise  formulation  of  the  curriculum  in  theology  had  to 
await  the  establishment  of  independent  seminaries.  With  the  founding 
of  its  first  theological  seminary,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  adopted  “The  Plan’’  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1811,  which,  with  certain  modifications,  later  served  as 
a basic  platform  for  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. A spirit 
of  flexibility  rather  than  rigid  prescription  characterized  its  curricular 
provisions,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

As  the  particular  course  of  study  pursued  in  any  Institution 
will,  and  perhaps  ought  to,  be  modified  in  a considerable  de- 
gree, by  the  views  and  habits  of  the  teachers;  and  ought,  more- 
over, to  be  varied,  altered,  or  e.xtended,  as  experience  may 
suggest  improvements;  it  is  judged  proper  to  specify,  not  so  pre- 
cisely the  course  of  study  as  the  attainments  which  must  be 
made.  Therefore, 

1.  Every  student,  at  the  close  of  his  course,  must  have  made 
the  following  attainments,  viz:  He  must  be  well  skilled  in  the 
original  languages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  must  be  able  to 
explain  the  principal  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures,  either  from  erroneous  translations,  apparent 
inconsistencies,  real  obscurities  or  objections,  arising  from  his- 
tory, reason,  or  argument.  He  must  be  versed  in  Jewish  and 
Christian  antiquities,  which  serve  to  explain  and  illustrate 
Scripture.  He  must  have  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  geog- 
raphy, and  with  oriental  customs,  which  throw  light  on  the 
sacred  records.  Thus  he  will  have  laid  the  foundation  for  be- 
coming a sound  biblical  critic. 

He  must  have  read  and  digested  the  principal  arguments  and 
writings  relative  to  what  has  been  called  the  deistical  con- 
troversy. Thus  will  he  be  qualified  to  become  a defender  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

. . . He  must  have  studied  carefully  and  correctly.  Natural, 
Didactic,  Polemic,  and  Casuistic  Theology'.  He  must  have  a 

^Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  . . . 1706- 
1788  (Philadelphia,  [1841])  , 141-42. 

^Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Minutes  of  May 
23,  1811,  p.  472.  See  also  ibid..  May  22,  1828,  p.  235;  and  Extracts  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  . . . 1803-1811,  II  (Philadelphia,  1813)  , 327-46. 
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considerable  acquaintance  with  General  History  and  Chronol- 
ogy, and  a particular  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

He  must  have  read  a considerable  number  of  the  best  practical 
writers  on  the  subject  of  religion.  . . . 

He  must  have  studied  attentively  the  form  of  Church  Gov- 
ernment authorized  by  the  Scriptures.  . . . 

2.  The  period  of  continuance  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
shall,  in  no  case,  be  less  than  three  years,  previously  to  an 
examination  for  a certificate  of  approbation.^ss 

Consequently,  the  published  courses  of  study  incorporated  these 
principles  and  the  disciplines  contributing  towards  their  realization 
in  graded  three-year  programs. 

Summary  of  Studies 

First  Fertr— Hebrew:  Exegetical  Exercises  in  the  New  Testament; 
Biblical  Antiquities;  Elements  of  Interpretation;  Scripture 
Criticism;  Original  Essays  once  a month. 

Second  Eear— Studies  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Theology: 

(A  brief  Outline  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  Canonical  Authority  of  the  Scriptures)  ; 
Didactic  Theology;  Polemic  Theology,  Pastoral  and  Casuistic 
Theology;  Original  Essays  once  in  three  weeks. 

Third  yeor— Biblical  History;  Ecclesiastical  History;  Homiletics; 
Church  Government;  Church  Discipline  and  Sacraments; 
Original  Essays  or  Sermons  once  in  two  weeks. 

As  the  seminary  broadened  its  scope  to  meet  the  enlarged  demands 
of  changing  social  conditions,  new  courses  and  disciplines  were  added 
to  the  curriculum.  Modern  languages  were  offered  as  optional  subjects 
in  1858.  Chaldee  and  Syriac  were  studied  by  selected  students  in  1880. 
Courses  in  church  music  were  announced  in  1906.  In  conformity  with 
the  growing  collegiate  practice,  the  elective  principle  was  introduced 
in  1910.  And  sociology  and  courses  in  social  problems  were  included 
in  the  curriculum  in  1913.237 


^ Plan  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  . . . 
(Allegheny,  Pa.,  1884),  10-11,  in  Library  of  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

236  ^ Plga  fQy  ifjg  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny  . . . (Pittsburgh, 
1939) , 14;  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1844-45),  22.  Catalogues, 
minutes,  etc.,  are  in  Library,  Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1857-58),  11;  Minutes  of  Directors, 
April  23,  1880,  p.  245;  Catalogue  (1905-06) , 26;  Minutes  of  Directors,  May  5,  1910, 
pp.  295  ff.;  Catalogue  (1910-11),  29  If.;  Minutes  of  Faculty,  March  19,  September 
20,  1913,  pp.  281,  284. 
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In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the  normal  three-year  curriculum, 
the  seminary  added  an  optional  fourth  year  for  those  students  who 
wished  to  pursue  “more  advanced  Studies  and  Exercises.”  It  was  this 
postgraduate  year  that  became  the  basis  at  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  for  the  awarding  of  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree.-^® 
The  seminary  secured  the  approval  of  the  College  and  University 
Council  to  confer  degrees  in  theology;  which  approval  was  confirmed 
in  law  by  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County  in  1907.”®^  By  the  third  decade  of  the  new  century,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty,  Western  Theological  Seminary  adopted 
the  practice  of  conferring  the  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  upon  the 
graduates  of  the  regular  three-year  course  and  the  Master  of  Sacred 
Theology  degree  upon  those  who  completed  the  fourth  or  postgraduate 

year.240 

\'arying  according  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  church  and  the 
facilities  at  their  command,  other  denominations  of  Presbyterians 
experienced  a similar  evolution  in  their  curriculum  practices.  The 
Allegheny  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  for  example, 
urged  its  licentiates  in  1854  to  return  for  the  fourth  year  which  had 
been  established  by  action  of  the  synod  as  early  as  ISdl.^'^i  The  Re- 
formed Presbyterians,  although  licensing  their  students  after  three 
years,  made  it  mandatory  for  them  to  complete  an  additional  year  of 
study  before  permitting  them  to  accept  a pastoral  call.2-i2  With  some 
variations  in  practice,2'i3  it  becomes  the  custom  to  confer  the  Bachelor 
of  Sacred  Theology  degree  upon  graduates  of  the  three-year  course^^^ 
and  the  Master  of  Sacred  Theology  degree  for  postgraduate  work.^^-'* 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1859-60),  13;  Minutes  of  Faculty, 
November  14,  1903,  pp.  208-209;  November  4,  1904,  p.  217. 

College  and  University  Council,  “Biennial  Report,”  PRSPI,  1908,  p.  538; 
Allegheny  County,  Charter  Book,  No.  42,  p.  287  (November  15,  1907) , Courthouse, 
Pittsburgh. 

240  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Faculty,  December  20,  1920,  p. 
347;  Catalogue  (1922-23)  , 38,  55;  (1923-24)  , 38,  55. 

^‘Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
March  15,  1854,  in  Library,  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh. 

Geneva  College,  Catalogue  (1881-82),  14  ff. 

243  Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  May  9,  1944,  pp. 
277  ff. 

-“Lincoln  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  II,  June  2,  1875,  p.  2;  Pittsburgh 
rheological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1922-23),  41;  Westminster  Theological  Seminary, 
Catalogue  (1939-40)  , 31. 

Pittsburgh  I'heological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1922-23),  44;  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Catalogue  (1922-23),  55;  (1923-24),  55. 
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A detailed  description  ol  the  theological  curriculums  of  other 
denominations  of  Protestants  would  result  in  needless  repetition.  Their 
programs  were  similar  to  those  of  the  various  Presbyterian  groups, 
differing  initially  in  some  cases  as  to  length  of  course,  disciplinary 
emphasis,  and  doctrinal  interpretations.  This  essential  unity  in  ec- 
clesiastical offerings  was  underscored  by  a committee  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  appointed  (1862)  to  formulate  a “Course  of  Studies” 
for  the  Divinity  School  at  Philadelphia.  The  committee  found,  after 
examining  “the  several  courses  pursued  in  the  principal  institutions 
for  theological  education  now  established  in  the  United  States,”  that 
“there  is  so  general  a concurrence  in  the  main  features  of  all  these 
arrangements  as  to  create  a strong  presumption  that  they  are  the  result 
of  a sound  judgment  and  a general  experience,  from  whose  conclusions 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  depart  very  widely. ”^^6  xhus,  those  which  in 
their  formative  years  had  adopted  courses  of  study  of  two^^'^  or  two 
and  one-half  years-^*^  eventually  expanded  their  programs  to  embrace 
three  full  years. Further,  the  theological  seminaries  with  the  neces- 
sary charter  provisions  adopted  the  practice  of  conferring  degrees  in 
theology  upon  their  graduates. 

The  Catholic  theological  seminaries  required  a more  prolonged 
period  of  training  for  prospective  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 
Organized  generally  into  two  divisions  called  the  major  and  minor 
seminaries,  the  entire  course  might  vary  in  length  from  eight  to  ten 
years.2®®  The  minor  seminary,  if  it  covers  a four-year  period,  usually 
embraces  a course  of  studies  corresponding  to  the  junior  and  senior 
years  of  high  school  and  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  college; 
while  the  major  seminary,  invariably  demanding  six  years  for  its 
completion,  provides  two  years  of  “Philosophy,”  analogous  to  the 

^ Divinity  School  of  tlte  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Trustees  and 
Overseers,  I,  September  30,  18G2,  pp.  55-56. 

^'‘■'Lincoln  University,  Catalogue  (1865-66),  9;  Moravian  College  and  Theological 
Seminary,  Catalogue,  (1876)  ,11;  Ursinus  College,  Catalogue  (1870-71)  , 18;  (1886-87) , 
46. 

Marshall  College,  Catalogue  (1833-34),  30-32. 

Lincoln  University,  Minutes  of  Trustees,  I,  June  19,  1872,  pp.  192-93;  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Catalogue  (1856-57),  38;  Ursinus  College,  Catalogue  (1888- 
89) , 51-53;  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1930-31) , 62  ff. 

St.  Francis  College,  Catalogue  (1926-27),  10-12;  Schulte,  Historical  Sketch,  8. 
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junior  and  senior  years  of  college,  and  four  years  of  “Theology. 
The  following  four-year  course  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
Catholic  theological  curriculum: 


Theology 


1st  Year 

2nd  Year 

4rd  Year 

■fth  Year 

Dogma  

5 

Dogma  

5 

Dogma  

5 

Sacred  Theology 

(1)  

5 

Moral  

4 

Moral  

4 

Moral  

4 

Sacred  Theology 

(2)  

5 

Ascetics  

1 

Ascetics  

1 

Ascetics 

1 

Ascetics  

1 

Exegesis  

3 

Exegesis  

3 

Exegesis  

3 

Pastoral  

1 

Canon  Law . . . 

1 

Canon  Law  . . 

2 

Canon  Law  . . 

<} 

Exegesis  

3 

Church  History 

3 

Church  History 

3 

Church  History 

3 

Canon  Law  . . . 

1 

Liturgy  

1 

Chant  

1 

Chant  

1 

Chant  

1 

Homiletics 

1 

Homiletics 

1 

Liturgy  

1 

Homiletics 

1 

Chant  

1 

Homiletics  .... 

1 

Catechetics 

1 

20 

20 

20 

202=3 

From  humble  and  rather  feeble  beginnings,  Pennsylvania’s  theo- 
logical seminaries  gathered  strength  over  the  passing  years  to  perform 
the  advanced  function  for  which  they  had  been  established.  This 
rise  to  maturity  was  accompanied  by  a broadening  of  the  curriculum 
to  include  hitherto  neglected  areas  of  study,  such  as  psychology, 
sociology,  and  social  work.  The  trend  towards  liberalization,  first 
reflected  in  the  curriculum,  was  further  extended  in  a number  of 
cases  to  permit  women  to  enter  upon  formal  programs  of  theological 
instruction.  Seminaries  of  the  Unitarians  and  the  Baptists  were  among 
the  first  to  confer  degrees  in  theology  upon  members  of  the  fair  sex; 
and  such  degrees  are  currently  being  conferred  from  time  to  time  upon 
a few  women  by  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church  at  Lancaster.^^s 


[hid.;  St.  Francis  College,  Catalogue  (1926-27),  11-12;  St.  Vincent’s  Seminary, 
Courses  of  Study  for  Seminaries  of  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Mission  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  January,  1952,  in  Archives  of  St.  Vincent’s 
Seminary,  Philadelphia. 

^^Ibid.  The  numbers  beside  each  course  represent  class  hours. 

““  Meadville  Theological  School,  General  Catalogue  (1840-1930),  108;  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  Catalogue  (1930-31),  50;  Temple  College,  Minutes  of  Trus- 
tees, II,  May  14,  1904,  p.  350:  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Theological  Seminary, 
Catalogue  (1951-52)  , 98  ff. 
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For  a brief  period,  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Philadelphia,  admitted  women  to  the  course  in  theology  lead- 
ing to  a degree.  In  1928  the  faculty  agreed  to  admit  “Elizabeth  H. 
Willing,  B.A.  ...  as  a special  student. Her  status  apparently  was 
changed  during  the  course  of  her  matriculation,  for  in  1931  she  was 
granted  “the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology  in  course”  and  became 
the  first  of  her  sex  to  be  so  honored  by  the  Divinity  School. ^55  But 
the  rise  of  considerable  opposition  among  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy  to  the  policy  of  permitting  women  to  pursue  the  regular  course 
in  theology  forced  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  in  1949  and 
limited  women  to  the  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Religious  Education. in  the  main,  those  denominations  which  admit 
women  to  their  theological  seminaries  seek  to  qualify  them  as  com- 
petent religious  teachers  rather  than  as  ministers  of  the  gospel.^s? 

Divinity  School  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Minutes  of  Faculty,  October 
11,  1928,  p.  1. 

^Ibid.,  June  1,  1931,  p.  2. 

“’“Interview  with  Dr.  Nelson  W.  Rightmyer,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  Liturgies,  March  28,  1952. 

Infra,  566-67,  for  further  discussion  concerning  the  admission  of  women  to 
theological  seminaries. 
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